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PREFACE 


The following pages contain the substance of tho 
course of Special Lectures delivered before tbe 
University of Madras in January and February 
of this year I have also included m this course by 
way of introduction two other lectures , the first of 
these was intended to be the inaugural lecture for 
the University and the second delivered on a previous 
occasion, both of them bearing directly on the subject 
of this course In one or two cases tbe lecture ns 
delivered was revised to give it the necessary expan- 
sion to make it fuller Otherwise the volume 
contains no more than the special course of lectures. 

The sources of matter for these lectm.es have 
often been exploited by fits and staits, for various 
purposes on occasions by different writers No one, 
however, made a constructive critical attempt 'to 
make these yield tbe results they were capable of, 
except the late Mr Kanakasabhai Pillai of the 
Madras Postal Service His work, giving as it doeB 
nbvious evidence of gieat learning and considerable 
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insight, still fell shoitm the essential particular that 
each one of the sources tapped was not subjected to 
a detailed criticism in lespect of its historical worth 
Notwithstanding this defect it is monumental 
work which deserves better of the Tamilian though 

r 

his conclusions maj not all of them stand the test of 
time and criticism Since his time we have 
advanced considerably, and most of the classics have 

been edited critically by Pandits who deserve public 

x 1 

thanks for the labour and learning brought to bear 
npon the work Improvements are certainly possi- 
ble and will surely come if some interest is evinced 
in the results of that work The names of Pandit 
Mahamahopadhyaya Swaminatha Aiyar of Madras, 
the late Pandit Binnattiir Nnra>anaswami Aiyar of 
Kumbhakonam and Pandit Bangaswami Aiyangar 
of Vamambadi deserve special mention in this 
connection It gives me the greatest pleasure to 
acknowledge my obligation to their work I should 
not forget, however, another labourer of an elder 
generation, the late Mr C W Tbamotharam Pillai 
to whose loving labours we are indebted for a num- 
ber of Tamil works which otherwise would have 
been ordinarily inaccessible 
In regard to the late Mr Kanakasabhai’s work 
a criticism was fashionable that his work was 
* patriotic’ It was Johnson that said * Patriotism 
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the last resort of the scoundrel ’ This remark of, 
the great Doctor may have had its application in ■ 
his time and may not be altogether without it in 
other times The late Mi Kanakasabhai might have 
let his patriotism get the better of his judgment on 
occasions I have carefully tried to avoid laying < 
myself open to such a heavy charge My trouble ' 
has been the difficulty of making facts already known 
, agree with those we may airive at This is a testnot 
always applied in recent investigations and both the 
statement of facts so-called, and the suppressing of 
those that may be inconvenient, have m some cases 
gone together I have tried scrupulously to avoid 
both, though both errors of omission and commis- 
sion are possible Too much has been attempt- 
ed to be made of epigraphical evidence recently, and 
the late Mr Venkayya’s name was quoted against 
me m the connection I had known the late Mr 
Venkayya for near a score of years before his 
lamented death, and I may even say that I am 
obliged to him for a part of tbe inspiration that 
ultimately led me to this field of work Mr 

Venkayya was m substantial agreement with me 

> 

in regard to the general position, but he had his 
doubts as to the Silappadikaram and Manimekh&lai 
being of the same age I am almost certain that 
had he lived now, he would have accepted, the con- 
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elusions I have arrived at I leave the reader to 

i 

judge for himself m legard to these conclusions , all 
X wish to state here is that I have not allowed 
‘ patriotism ’ to take command of evidence. 

In regard to the evidence of this body of material 
a few words may usefully be said here The whole 
collection of literature that goes by the collective 
name ' Sangarn Works,’ is of the nature of 

ft 

anthologies with few exceptions They were occa- 
sional poems, the objects of which were generally 
the celebration of the achievements of patrons 
Having regard to this character of theirs they are 
sometimes very outspoken , but generally they shew 
a tendency to ‘ add another hue onto the rainbow ’ It 
is, however, easily possible to allow for the panegynst 
in the poet These poems fall into two classes 
according to the conventions of Tamil Rhetoric 
Those relating to the ‘ field of action ’ are direct 
and connect themselves with specific events and 
incidents in the life of the patron Those ‘ dealing 
with emotion ’ are less direct in regard to the 
points of reference, but they have to celebrate 
something connected with the achievements of the 
actual patron addressed oi that of his ancestors’ 
Judiciously used the latter piovide material as 
valuable as the former does The only com- 
parison possible m respect of these is the pre- 
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Homeric lays or the bardic tales of the days of 
chivalry in Europe, or even India There are 
about twenty collections that will go into this 
class Of these all but two of the more important 
have been printed The others remain jet to be 
published 

In the use of this wealth of material, which 
undoubtedly is of the nature of contemporary evid- 
ence, what is required is sneh a general study as 
would give an idea of the ‘ general lie of the land ’ 
before specific use of the material is attempted Much 
of the work that is generally done suffers from a 
want of this preliminary equipment In the 
following pages I have had it before me all the 
time to avoid this How far I have achieved 
success, it is not for me to saj 1, 

I take advantage of this preface to make clear 
two points in the work which seem ambiguous On 
p 48 Pinna Timma is leferred to as the grandson 
of Ramaiaja This iattei is likely to be understood 
as the Ramaiaja woo fell at Talikota The next 
following sentences seem to confirm this impress on 
Both Pinna Timma and Kama of Talikota were 
alike giandsons of another Rama Raja, wbo served 
with distinction undei Narasa and his son Vlra — 
Narasimha Pinna Timma and his brother Yittala 
■were fisst cousins of Ramaiaja, and conducted the 
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expedition to the South and organised the Madura 
Province under Sadasiva and Ramaraja The next 
point calling for remark here is on p 223 where tne 
first sentence, beginning on this page, refers to the 
absence of mention of Pattim in the poem under 
discussion It is quite likeh that this was due to 
the fact that this poem was written before Sengufc- 
tuvan’s northern invasion and the building of the 
tpmple of Pattim which came after the 50th year 
of Ins reign, when the others of his achievements 
discussed had become well known — (vide ^ilappadikfi- 
ram canto XXVII 11 118 128 L 11 165-175) 

I have the greatest pleasuie here in acknowledg- 
ing my obligations to the Syndicate of the Madras 
University for having sanctioned the expenses of 
copying for my use the Ahanfinuru manuscript in 
the Government Manuscripts Libiary ,toRai Sahib 
H Krishna Sastngal for his kindness in lending 
me the impressions ana the office transcripts of two 
valuable Pandya grants namely the Volvikkudi 
grant, and the larger Sinnamanur Plates , and to 
Pandit Maha Swammatha Aiyar for having been at 
\ the trouble to copy and supply me with two of the 
valuable poems m the collection from his excellently 
c6llated text of the Ahananuru I am equally 
obliged to Mr M K Srinivasa Aiyangar, the Pro- 
prietor of the Modern Printing Works, for having 
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cheerfully undertaken the publication of this work, 
and for having done it so v. ell, putting the work 
through the Press in less than three weeks One 
of my research students, Mr N E Safctanathan, 
B A (Hons) took the trouble of preparing the 
index and the errata which it was found impossible 
to avoid owing to the rapidity with which the work 
went through the Press I acknowledge with 
pleasure my indebtedness to him for these good, 
offices 


1 st March 191 $ J S Krishnaswami Aiya*gab 
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RESEARCH IN INDIAN HISTORY 
•WHAT HISTORY IS 

‘History is fable agieed upon’ was how 
histoiy was understood at one time when the 
idea of history puniarilj as a piece of lite- 
rature held sway Welrne since gone a long 
way from that position Without attempting 
to set forth what history is, a task which 
baflled the genius of far greater mon than 
I am, I may make an extract from one of the 
leading thinkers of the day on matteis ger- 
mane theieto, to gam an idea of what is 
actually understood by the term Loid Mor- 
ley has it m his Notes on Politics and History, 
‘Bietoiy, in the great conception of it, has 
often been compared to a mountain chain 
seen far of! in a clear sky, where the peaks 
seem linked towards one another towaids 
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f, i/he higher crest; of the group. An ingenious 
and" learned writer the other day amplified 
this famous image, by speaking of a set of 
volcanic islands heaving themselveB out of 
the sea, at such angles and distances that 
only to the eye of a bird, and not to a sailor 
cuiismg among them, would they appear as 
the heights of one and the same submerged 
range The sailor is the politician. The 
historian, without piejudice to monographic 
exploration m intervening valleys and ascend- 
ing slopes, will covet the vision of the bud ’ 

SHORTCOMINGS OP HISTORICAL STUDY 

Discussing the distinction between ancient 
and modern history on thiB baBis, Lord Mor- 
ley passes on to some of the shortcomings of 
historical study at the piesent time, and 
makes the following observations comment- 
ing on special] nation “We may find oomfoit 

in the truth that though excess of spe- 
\ ciahzation is bad, to make sciolism mto a 
'-system is worse. In reading history it is one 
common fault to take too short measure of 
the event, to mistake some early scene in 
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the play as if it were the fifth act, and.Bof* 
conceive the plot all amiss. The event is 
only comprehended m its fullest dimensions, 
and for that the historic recoider, like or 
unlike the actor before him, needs msiglrf 
and imagination." Further on, the same great 
authonty says * ‘ All agree that we have no 

business to seek more from the past than the 
very past itself Nobody disputes with Cicero 
when he asks * “Who does not know that it is 
the fust law of history not to dare a word that 
is false ? Next, not to shrink from a word that 
is true- No partiality, no grudge.” Though 
nobody disputes the obviouB answers, have a 
majority of historical practitioners complied ?’ 

HISTORY OF HINDU INDIA 

These extracts are quite enough to indicate 
•on the one hand what history is according to 
the most enlightened modem opinion and on 
the other, what difficulties confront a labourer 
— a journeyman labourer — in the vast fields x 
of that histoiy in India as yet but little./ 
explored. Even from the coveted height of 
the eagle if one casts his eyes upon’ the 0 
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history of Hindu India one feels — one hardly 
sees enough even of fcho volcanic islands, and 
the few that he might be able to see, one feels 
he scos but too dimly through the mist of ago 
and increasing distance It is notorious that 

India has but little history of hei own- 

. ' 

WANT OF CHRONOLOGY 
It was the illustrious historian of India^ 
Elphmstone, that obseived in 1839 that, in 
regard to Indian History, ‘no date of a public 
ovent can be fixed before the invasion of 
Alexander, and no oonnected relation of the 
national transaction can be attempted until 
after the Muhammadan conquest ’ Cowell 
extended the application of this caution to 
the whole of the Hindu Period, wilting as he 
did m 1866 During the next half century we 
have advanced from this position a long way 
indeed, and Vincent A Smith’s Early History 
of India is the most snbstautial vindication of 
the possibility of compiling a connected history 
of Hindu India, but even so much advance- 
does not invalidate the 1 first part of Elphm- 
stone’s dictum. 
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AN OXFORD CHAIB FOR INDIAN HISTORY f 
ONLY BRITISH CONNECTION 

It is nearly half a century since, that the 
first attempt was made at Oxfoid to institute 
a chair or something near it, for the study of 
Indian History ; but the woik of this founda- 
tion was, however, limited to the history of the 
British connection with India The inaugural 
address deliveied m Januaiy 1914 by the 
present occupant of this position, Rev William 
Holden Hutton, b d , contains the following 
appeal anent this question He (the Reader) 
is instructed by statute to lecture on “ The 
Rise, Growth and Organization of the 
British Power m India ” This leads me to 
say what I think very much needs saying fco- 
fiay It is a guevous weakness in the Uni- 
versity’s provision for learning that theie is 
nothing done for the study of Indian History 
in ancient and mediaeval times I should like 
to direct the attention of those who have the 
control of the Chancellor’s Fund to this 
strange omission A period of the woild’s 
ibistory of extiaordinary mfeeiest and of really 
■enormouB importance is entnely neglected m 
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oufjpio' vision foi learning, education and re- 
seaich It is true that we have distinguished 
scholars who have, fiom time to time, dealt 
with a part of this subject, such as Professor 
Macdonnell and Mr. Vincent A. Smith , but 
the former has alieady a subject so wide 
that only his knowledge and energy could 
adequately deal with it, while the latter has, 
I deeply regret to say, no official position m 
our midst. 

NO PROVISION FOB GENERAL INDIAN 
STUDIES 

Purely Indian Histoiy, with its literature 
and philosophy, Indian Geography, historical 
and descriptive, (except so far as I am told 
to deal with it) a subject of extraordinary 
fascination m itself, Indian archieology, aie 
unprovided for in this University. In spite of 
the geneiosity which created, and has, from 
time to time, enriched the Indian Institute, it 
still fails to play the important part it might 
play, and was intended to play, in the educa- 
tion at Oxford What the Chancellor of the 
University said m 1909 is, I am afraid, still 
true 
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THE INDIAN INSTITUTE - ,, 
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* The Institute has not m any appreciable 
degieo provided a meetmg-giound for the" East 
and West, or a place of social intercourse 
between English and Indian students Its 
Museum has failed ‘ to bung together a 
typical collection of objects suited to educat- 
ional purposes and sufficiently complete to 
give a fair idea of the industrial occupations, 
domestic and religious customs of the people 
subject to our rule 01 * to piesent a fan 
epitome of India, eminently attractive not 
only to mdologists, but to ethnologists and 
anthropologists of all nationalities ’ The 
scheme of constant lectures by distinguished 
Anglo-Indian admimstiatois and Onentahsts 
which started under happy auspices, has fallen 
into desuetude The Institute possesses no 
peiraauent endowment, and is ill-piovided in 
respect of staff and attendance^ besides being 
quite unable to extend its Bphere of mfluenoe ’ 
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THE DEMAND OF THE GREATEST OF 
OXFORD HISTORIANS (BI8HOP STUBBS) 

I believe that this is largely due to the fact 
that we have still left unheeded the declaiation 
of the greatest of Oxford historians, made so 
long ago as 1876, when Mr. Sidney Owen had 
been teaching Indian History m Oxford foi 
eight years. ‘ At the present moment we 
want’, then said the Regius Professoi of 
Modern Histoiy (after proclaiming another 
need which is still, as I think most disastrously, 
unsatisfied) . — 

“We want a permanent chair of Indian 
History The labours of our inend, the present 
Indian Reader, have shown us how thoroughly 
that study, the importance of which can 
scaicely be over-rated by Englishmen, falls m 
with tne current of our University work I 
say a permanent chair, because that is a 
subject of permanent necessity, not a subject 
like pakeogiapby or numismatology, in which 
the labours of one good professor may serve 
foi two or three generations, and the endow- 
ment of the man is of equal importance with 
the endowment of the chair or study.” 
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That demand of Dr Stubbs, made nearly " 
forty years ago, is not yet met. I appeal' to 
those whose interest m India is real, who 
desire that her history should be fully known 
and rightly understood, who desiie that she 
•should be recognised m her gieatness among 
the nations, to Indian pnnces, and to 
Europeans who have made foi tunes in India, 
to provide for the creation of a Professorship 
of Indian History m the Umveisity which is 
already so clearly linked, and could be linked 
rnoie closely, to the Indian Empire 

THE SAME NEED FOR INDIA 

This was the demand made for Oxford foity 
years ago, already provided with some kmd 
of equipment to meet this particular need- 
Thanks to the Universities Act of 1904 and 
the enlightened geuerosity of the Government 
of India it has become possible for us now to 
think of doing something to reclaim that pait 
of the history of our countiy of which the dist- 
ant Oxford Professors of Histoiy shewed them- 
selves so solicitous nearly half a century ago 
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THIS NEED 

The difficulties that have to be oveicome m 
any work of lesearch m this field are many 
and lequue talents of thp highest order oier 
a wide field of study Broadly speaking the 
souiees of Indian Histciy can be grouped mto 
thiee broad classes, namely — 

I Indian Literature ( Traditionary and 
Mistoncal) , 

II Foieign Liteiatine , chiefly the wort s- 
of travellers, iCc , 

III Archaeology , Monumental , Numi- 

smatic and Epigi aphic 

I INDIAN LITERATURE 

The brst of these classes falls naturally into 
two groups, namely, (a) Ordmaiy liteiature r 
embodying traditional history m legard to 
striking incidents and personalities These 
find casual mention m works with no histon- 
' cal object of any kind and will be of invalu- 
able service m the construction of instory. The 
chief difficulty that besets the subject here 
is the absence of any chronological clue,. 
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which many of the classical works of literature 
want generally, either in Sanskrit or in' our 
Diavidian Vernaculars. There are some works 
which, either in the preface or m a colophon at 
the end of the work, give invariably the name 
and ancestors of the author, sometimes also 
the name and ancestry similarly of the patron , - 
and occasionally the date of composition 01 
completion of the woik Where this clue is 
available the work is of some 1 value to 
the historian — not generally for historv as 
it is oi dmanly understood, Political History — 
but as thiowing some side-light upon a sociab 
lehgious 01 other feature of general history 

Arrangement upon a Chronological 
Scheme 

The greater part of the liteiature of the 
oountry has first of all to be eaiefully studied 
critically and arranged on a well-planned 
chronological scheme This is true alike of 
Sanskrit and Vernacular literature — the only 
difference being that in regard to Sanskrit 
some work has already been done, while in 
regard to the Dravidian languages which are 
of material importance to the hiBtory of this- 
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^part of the country, the work has hardly re- 
ceived attention except m very rare instances. 
To the aspiring historian of South India this 
will prove the fiist preliminary spade work 
essential to any undertaking He has unfor- 
tunately to deal with not any one language but 
with tbiee, foui 01 five languages, according 
to the period and the locality to which be 
directs bis ambition and his attention It is 
here co-operation and combination, m the 
shape of a school of woikers in history is 
required, each one of whom limiting his 
ambition to contributing to the mam result 
without special lecogmtion or reward for each 
brick be might have directly contributed to 
make. 

Professedly Historical Works 
The next department of the literature of 
the country that has here to be taken into 
consideration is the purely historical hteia- 
ture — a department m which, so far as the 
available materials go — India is peculiarly 
weak, so much so that we often hear it said 
-that the faculty for history is utteily absent 
in India* Bearing in mmd that history as we 
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understand the term now is practioally the" 
work of nineteenth-century Europe, ye can 
still say with justice that Euiope, is well 
provided with historical literature for many 
ages and many countries So it is e\en with 
China In regard to India we can haidly 
say the same, and when we limit our vision 
to the south we can almost say there is none 
such at all The absence of piofessed his- 
tories does not necessanly imply the absence 
of historical material in liteiatuie Theie is 
much of that land of ore that can be mined 
m literatuie, but it requnes the smelting fur- 
nace of .criticism, with plenty of oxydismg 
mateual in the shape of cbionological data 
from other sources, and slag of confirma- 
tory evidence to separate the facts horn the 
figments of imagination in which these get 
embedded Much of this is true even of the 
few professed histones that we possess The 
typical examples of such aie Kalhana’s Raja- 
tarangim, Bana’s Haisha Chantam and 
Bilhana’s Vikramankadeva Chantam for Sans- 
krit, the Kongudes’a Rajakkal in Tamil and 
vanous other .smaller -historical pieces found 
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the Mackenzie Manuscripts collection* 

* Th’pre is the Rajavahbathe m Kanareae, and 
‘the various historical chronicles of Buddhist 
history that We have for Ceylon 

Their Value as Historical Material 
Various other smaller compositions might 
he brought under this class, as they deal 
often with topics contemporaneous with the 
writers themselves These, however, and 
most other of the works already referred to 
had not the writing of history as their object, 
n would be more liable to the charge con- 
tained in the quotation with which I started 
that ‘ History is fable agreed upon ’ On the 
whole these two connected sources do offer 
to the critical student valuable histoncal 
material, neglect of which would make any 
history of the countiy, of a higher conception 
01 lower, almost impossible 

The Work that Lies Ahead 
Without entering into any detailed descrip- 
tion of the various works of a histoncal eha- 
laoter, or attempting to appraise their relative - 
worth as contributing to history, I feel called 
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upon to point ont that the work that lies ahead 
here, almost immediately in front of ns, is a 
■critical examination of these, and their, pre-<* 
sentafcion m the form of a connected descrip- 
tion, so as ultimately to lead up to the writing 
of a hand-book of hteiatuie for each of the 
literatures of these Dravidian languages on 
the lines of similar works for European 
languages we have in such numbei and variety. 
When this is done it will be found that the 
amplitude of the material available for history 
is much more than we imagine at first-sight 

II FOREIGN SOURCES OF INDIAN HISTORY 

Greek 

Passing on to the next division, ‘ Foreign 
-souices of Indian History ’ we have heie a 
veiy large number of contributories m regular 
•succession beginning almost with the Father 
of History, Herodotus For Northern India 
we have a numbei of Gieek accounts of 
varying degrees of value historically flora the 
age of Herodotus to the days of Asoka almost, 
and when this begins to fail, Chinese souices 
begin to appear, about the beginning of the 
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Christian era Of the Greek 3ouroes I may 
just mention besides Herodotus, Ktesias* 
Megasthenes and Arrian, not to mention 
Quinctus Curtius and Appollonious of Tyana- 

Chinese 

Of Chinese sources there is the Chinese 
Father of History Ssu-ma-ch’ien m the first 
century b o and 'from that time a large 
number of travellers came almost up to the 
Muhammadan conquest Of these we need 
only mention the well-known ones, Fa-hien at 
the beginning of the fifth century and Hmen 
Thsang m the middle of the seventh Ex- 
cepting this last none of the foreign sources 
cited above have anything but an occasional 
reference to South India There is besides 
the recently discoveied Tibetan sources which 
have not yet been adequately worked up to 
be of use to the student 

For South India. 

Under this head South India is not without 
its own share of illumination from outside. 
Megasthenes has a few references about the 
south There is the Geographer Pliny, then 
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comes m chronological order the unknown , 
autkoi of the Penplns of the Erythraean Sea, 
and then Ptolemy Past this period we are 
able to derive some valuable infoimation from 
Hiuen Thsang Last of all there is Marco 
Polo. For periods later than this we have 
the Muhammadan traveller, some of them 
are of very great value, such as Ibn Batutah 
and Abdur Rasak Theie are besides a num- 
bei of other European travellers that came to 
some part of the southern coast or the interior, 
Nieolo-dei-Conti who was a contemporary of 
Deva Raya I, Vaithema, the Poituguese 
tiaders Numz and Paes, and otheis 

These Shed but Intermittent Light 

With very few exceptions the light that 
these throw upon the history of the country 
is anything but continuous, and often the in- 
formation that we gam of the best among 
them can be regarded as of value only when 
we have other sources of information to con- 
trol them. All the same we owe it to them 
that we have recoveied a few bright chapters 
of South Indian History, and we must acknow- 
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ledge our obligations to the disinterested 
labour of European savants to whom entirely 
f"is due the credit of having made these avail- 
able to ns 

Muhammadan Historians 

I have so far not made any mention of the 
Muhammadan historians as a class For the 
later period of Hmda History of South India 
these histonans aie of considerable importance 
as outside sources, though hitherto they were 
the only sources I clasB them as outside , 
for none of them, of design, wate the history 
of any State of Hindu India Such reference 
as they make are only mcidental and bang 
them in m the course of the history of the 
paitioular Muhammadan State 01 States whose 
history they attempt to write. These again 
have been made available for use by us by an 
elder generation of Euiopean scholais, though 
sheie is still room for good scholarly work 
eft upon these 
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Archeological Sources 

(I) MONUMENTAL 

1 

We come last of all to the sources, archaeo- 
logical These have been divided into (1) 
monumental, (2) numismatic and (3) epi- 
grapbic 

These monuments m the shape of buildings, 
temples and structures of various kinds throw 
very considerable light upon the lehgion, art 
and civilization in general of the particular 
period to which they belong They also let 
us m into the secrets of history m regard to 
the various influences, foreign oi local, that 
may have had operation m the production 
of these monuments. To be able to study 
these monuments, these monuments must 
•exist So work in this branch of aichseologj 
as a necessary preliminary, takes the chaiacte 
of an oigamsation foi the preservation of thos 
monuments that aie visible , then it require 
an organisation to carry on work m search fo 
new monuments, and the exposition of thos 
that may be available foi study 
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Private Effort Impossible in this Line 
In a vast country like ours and having 
regard to the character and condition of these 
monuments as they are, this becomes particul- 
arly a branch of study which does not lend 
itself at all to private work in regard to its 
first branch , the second branch of it, research 
work in monuments, may to some extent be 
done by private workers but even in this 
branch organised work is sc necessary for 
utility that it is only rich societies or Govern- 
ments that can undertake the conservation 
and leseareh work satisfactorily, where the 
latter involve as in the case of the Taxila 
excavations, or excavations carried on at 
present at Patalipma, a large outlay of expen* 
dituie After a period of neglect, work upon 
this branch was undertaken by General Cun- 
ningham in the sixties of the last century as 
Director-General , but his work was confined 
to Northern and Central India A decade 
later came on an expansion undet Burgess 
when the whole of India was included for woik 
In either case these officers and their staff 
confined themselves to research work alone 
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which is embodied in the volumes of Archceo- 
logical Survey XXII by the fiist, and XXXIII 
by the second A first shy attempt was made 
at conservation of existing monuments in, 
1881, and ultimately, thanks to the exertion 
of various influences, a more comprehensive 
scheme was put into foice at the beginning of 
the new centuiy, and we are now on a further 
step forward in the development of archaeolo- 
gical work as the Government of India Re- 
solution on the subject indicates 

Numismatics. Largely Private Effort 
so FAR 

It is m the second branch of aichaeological 
work that private effort is quite possible to a 
very large extent, and a great deal of work 
has already been done Theie aie very good 
collections of coins, seals, &c , in the vanous 
museums in India and elsewheie They have 
all been carefully studied and catalogued, m 
addition to much private work that has already 
been done It is possible that this may turn 
out to be a costly fad to an individual but 
under proper direction it need not be quite 
-so costly at all. 
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Invaluable to the Chronology of 
Particular Periods 

' ‘ Costly or otherwise it is a very useful fad and 
many parts of Indian History have 'become 
possible only by the study of coins, and several 
others have received much needed chronologi- 
cal assistance therefrom 

EPIGRAPHY 

Lastly we come to epigraphy, which for the 
part of the country with which we are directly 
concerned, is the most important of these 
souices, and which has reclaimed to us lost 
history in regaid to various penods, localities 
and dynasties For the period anterioi to 
A D. 400 these records obtained so fai, are not 
very many for South India The total for the 
whole of India, both North and South, is about 
1100 to 1200 

Records Preponderate in Number in South 
India fop. Periods After A D 400 
For the period on this side of A D 400 the 
number already brought to notice up to 1906, 
when the late Professor Kielhorn compiled his 
indexes to the inscriptions, is about 700 for 
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Noithern India and 1090 foi the South There 
have since been added to these the-yearlj-, 
collections of which it is only a comparatively 
small number that has yet been placed befoiq 
the public in a shape to be dealt with in that 
niaunci • 

Large No mules or tuesl Decokes 

Di Fleet, one of the greatest authorities 
in Indian Epigraphy, has it, ‘ And, where- 
as new records are every year being freely 
obtained in Noithern India it is known there 
is in Southern India a wealth of material the 
extent of which can hardly yot he gauged ’ 
According to the same authority the collection 
of transcripts made by Sn Walter Elliott was 
595 from the Kanarese countiy, besides a 
considerable numbci from the Telugu Districts 
These are placed m the hbranes of the Eoyal 
Asiatic Society, London, and tbeLTmveisity of 
Edinburgh. Dr Hultzsch had collected and 
edited about 300 inscriptions in the fust two 
volumes of South Indian inscriptions, and 
about an equal number has been added since 
to the same publication by the issue of obe 
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more part of volume II and two of Vol. Ill, 
by his successors, the late Mr. Venkayya 
and Rai Sahib H Krishna Sasfcn Mi. Rice 
brought out about 9000 inscriptions m the 
Epigraphia Carnafcaka and his successor, Mr 
R Narasimhachariar, has added a considerable 
number to these, though he has not published 
^them in the same foim as his predecessor had 
done Dr Fleet has collected about 1000 and 
placed them all m the Bombay Museum He 
further states that ‘ the southernmost parts of 
Dharwar which abound with such materials, 
and some paits of Belgaum and Bijapur Dis- 
tricts, and the Nizam’s Dominions still remain 
to be explored And a great mass of material 
fiom the eastern parts of Southern India ’ 

Their Value 

* 

Apart fiom this copiousness these inscrip- 
tions have a histoncal value which is all their 
own They vaiy m substance from the simple 
record of the death of a rural hero who fell 
fighting in a cattle raid or of his widow’s 
immolation on the pyre of her husband, to a 
detailed account of a battle or a treaty If it 
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happens to be a donative ofieiing to a temple 
or a Brahman it not merely gives genealogical 
delatls of the donor and donee, but very often 
elaborate details of rural administration 
Sometimes we conic upon records of how 
justice w\as administered, m these very docu- 
ments In regard to the simpler details of 
history these lecords describe them concisely 
and accurately, and being not deliberately set 
out as lustoiy aie all the more reliable A 
great number of these records are precisely 
dated m some one era or anotbei, 01 in regnal 
years of the sovereign for the time being Thus 
they give us an amount of information of such 
a character that ordinary histones even of a 
modern chaiactcr will not usually give us, so 
that it is possible to construct from the ins- 
criptions alone something more than mere 
political kistoly Thanks to the exertions of 
various sckolais of the passing generation, we 
have all the various Indian eras in use equated 
to the Chii 8 tian eia and tables constructed to 
give equivalent dates 
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, Co-ordination of Work Desirable 
Uh These leeords, available to us in such large- 
ntunbers, have made it possible to compile a 
political history of India fiom the first cen- 
tury B C. onwards with sufficient fullness up 
to the fourth century A D and with greater 
fullness afterwards But to make the best 

- use of these records and get them to yield 
all the results they are capable of yielding 
work m this line will haVe to go hand m hand 
with work in othei departments of research. 

‘ m which hardly a beginning has been made, 
beyond a preliminary tieatment, in detached 
writings, of details which will have to be 
hereafter brought together and handled on 
broadei lines m connected and more easily 
accessible works ’ 

Fleet’s Two Desiderata (i) Research in 
Monuments 

Dr. Fleet calls for two lines of work of which 
we have promise, one being taken up systema- 
tically and m a more liberal spirit than 
heretofore, m the Government of India 
Resolution on Archaeology, namely research 
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woik in monuments by excavation. This is 

i 

very necessary to supplement the rather 
meagre information available for periods 
antenoi to A D 320 

(n) Revised Corpus of Inscriptions 

The next desideratum to which he calls 
attention is the revision and repubhcation of 
the Epigraphic material available in a single 
corpus, Corpus Insci ipiionem Indian um of 
which a beginning was made in the only 
two volumes so far published, Yol I, The 
Inscriptions of Asoka by General Sn Alex- 
ander Cunningham, and Volume III, The 
Gupta Inscriptions, by Di Fleet himself.. 
The need certainly is very great 

Collation of other Materials 
for History 

Along with this work has to go on work 
upon the collation of all histoncal material 
available m liteiature, numismatics, art woiks r 
&g , and unless all of these are examined 
caiefully and the material that can be drawn 
fiom them made available m a form accessi- 
ble to students of history, no historical work 
propei would be possible This will involve 
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great labour in the literatures of four or five 
languages, m thousands of inscriptions in all 
these languages, besides the monuments, 
-coins and woiks of art generally 

Sympathetic Study of Indian Art 

It is a hopeful sign of the times that these 
last are coming m for their share of attention 
at the hands of some individuals and Govern- 
ments, and what is more they aie coming to 
be studied with more of that sympathy which 
hitheibo wa9 notoriously wanting In the 
words of Justice Woodroffe • “ It has been the 
•fashion amongst European ait-critics to decry 
the merits of Brahmanical sculpture on the 
ground of the alleged monsbiosities of the 
Hindu j pauramc conceptions, which, it has 
been said, are incapable of artistic tieatment 
The examples collected in this volume* will, 
it is hoped, help to dispel such misconceptions 
and to refute the unjust criticisms which they 
have engendered, and will further a juster 
appreciation of the faot that Indian Sculpture 
is nob a freak of Asiatic barbarism, but is a 


* 6onth Indian Bronzs3 by 0, 0 Oanteooly. 
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worthy representative of a school of /esthetic 
performance ns logical, aiticulate and highly 
developed as those of any country in Europe, 
ancient or modern ’ 

Vincent A Smith’s “ History Fine Aitm 
India and Ceylon,” Havoll’s “Ancient and 
Medieval Architecture,” Gopmatha Rao’s 
“ Hindu Iconogiaphy,” Gangooly’s “ South 
Indian Bronzes ” and a more systematic woik 
upon a narrower field of woik, only the Tamil 
country, namely “ South Indian Architecture 
and Icunograpby ” by Professor Jouveau-Du- 
breuil oi Pondicheuy, all works of lecent 
years do but indicate the using inteiest in 
thiB line of work 

Universities Shew Interest 

It is therefore none too soon that the 
University of Madias, along with a few otheis 
of bei sister Universities, resolved to utilise 
the liberal annual giant of the Government 
of India for starting a school of Indian studiea 
by instituting Professorships and Readerships 
in Indian History and Languages having 
reference to South India chiefly. The success 
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-or failme of this scheme depends upon the 
.interest it can evoke and the eo-operation it 
, , oan enlist from among the alumni of the 
University — past and piesent 
In calling for sympathetic interest and co- 
operation paiticularly from the University 
students here, I cannot do better than quote 
fiorn Professor Maitland the words in which 
he once expressed the needs of historical 
study, ‘ needs which are nowhere more explicit 
and evident than m regard to India ’ 

‘ More co-operation, moie organisation, 
more and bettei cnticism, moie advise foi 
beginners, are needed And the need, if not 
met, will increase History is lengthening 
and widening, and deepening It is lengthen- 
ing at both ends, for while modern States in 
many parts of the world are making history at 
a bewildenngly lapid late, what used to be 
called ancient history is no longer, by any 
means, the ancientest , Egypt, Assyria, Baby- 
lonia, and even primeval man, aie upon oui 
hands And history is widening Could we 
neglect India, China and Japan, there would 
be still Amenca, Austiaha, Africa, as well as 
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Europe, demanding that their stones should 
he told, and finding men to tell them well 
01 to tell them badly. And history is 
'deepening We could not, if we would, be 
satisfied with the battles and the protocols, 
the alliances and the mtngues Literatuie 
and art, leligion and law, rents and prices, 
^creeds and supeistitions have buist the 
political barrier and are no longer to be 
expelled The study of interactions and 

interdependences is but 3U8C beginning and no 
one can foresee the end There is much to he 

done by schools of history theie will be moie 
to be done eveiy year.’ 

Co-operation in this paiticular line is easier 
for us as the languages that have to be 
mastered are many and the knowledge that 
would be really useful is a deep knowledge of 
one or moie of these The othei technical 
-details m the piesent state of woik m the sub- 
ject aie admittedly easy of acquisition Indian 
talent comes in very handy in archeological 
work and ought to be offeied largely and 
accepted liberally It is only then that the 
school of Indian studies will become a realised 
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ambition, I leave it m the. hands of the 
younger members of thiB audience either to 
, realise this ambition or face the alternative 
of the eternal want of historic sense. 



II 


THE VALUE OF LITERATURE 
IN THE CONSTRUCTION OF INDIAN 
HISTORY 


It is a notorious fact that Indian literature 
has few professed histories, and the infer- 
ence seems warranted that the historical 
faculty received no development m the country. 
History, as we understand it, is entirely a 
product of the nineteenth century even in 
Europe Works which constitute good materi- 
al for history have been many, whatever their 
shortcomings from the point of view of the 
modem histonan It is m the sense of profes- 
sed hibtories which may be subjected to criti- 
cism and used as material, that histones are 
wanting in India 

' So the problem of constructing the history 
of India as a whole, or of any part of it, i& 
subject to this additional defect Defective 
it may he and much more so than in European. 

S3 
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countries Still there is ample material yet 
left, despite much vandalism which may yield 
good results if exploited systematically. His- 
'■toiical material m India as elsewhere, “may be 
grouped into three classes — 

(I) Arch ecological { including architecture) 

XII) Epigraphical ( including numismatics) 

( III) Literature 

Of these the first goes back to the earliest 
times 'reached in this country by historical 
research What can be gathered from this 
source is, however, scanty though reaching 
to the earliest antiquity The second does not 
go beyond the period of the Asoka Inscrip- 
tions For periods anterior to this, we are 
thrown upon literature only, both Vedic and 
Buddhistic With respect to South India 
also archasologjoal evidence may take ns 
farther baok, but the epigraphical does not go 
back beyond the beginning of the Christian 
Era except for a few Asoka and Satavahana 
records Whether literature will take us 
beyond this limit may well be regarded doubt- 
ful, as we are at present, but careful research 
m this direction may take us past this limit 
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•and may yield us results beyond our expecta- 
tions. I have not set myself to inquire hero 
whether it is so, nor whether all literary 
evidence has been brought to bear on historical 
research I shall only try to show that the 
inquiry will not be m vain if it is made 

This inquiry necessarily leads us to the 
question of languages Por any work of re- 
search concerning India, Sanskrit is indis- 
pensable This is clear from what we know 
of the pre-Buddhistic period of Indian history 
When we come to deal with South India, 
Tamil becomes equally essential Of the 
other Dravidian languages, Telugu does not 
•take its available literature much antenor 
to the ninth century A D , and this litera- 
ture seems to be modelled upon Sanskrit 
entirely. Kanarese has ceftainly a more 
ancient literature A work of the ninth cen- 
tury undoubtedly is the Kavirajamarga of 
Nripatunga. If a work of poetics like this had 
been written in the ninth century, we might 
presume that there was an amount of anterior 
literature to require this Malayalam seema 
'to have grown out of Tamil in the early cen-. 
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fcuues of the Christian Eia But Tamil which r 
ftocoidmg to some, is the mother of these three, 
£oes back to a far 'greater antiquity It has a 
wealth of literature for particular periods which 
is worth study on scientific lines This body 
of literature, independent of Sanskrit and^yefe 
so closely interwoven with it, deserves well of 
fchose who wish to be among the educated of 
their country’s sons It may not be all who 
can afford to study it, but thpse who oan ought 
not to neglect to do so. How is this vast 
liteiature, both Sanskrit and Dravidian, to be 
exploited to any purpose, and what is likely 
to be the utility of such exploitation for 
history ? 

I began with the statement that history 
depends upon archaeology, epigiaphy and litera- 
tuie for its materials The work on the first 
fcwo has been considered to belong to the 
province of Government, foi it is beyond the 
resources of private woik, though private 
agency may do muoh if facilities aie provided. 
Woik upon the third is so far left entirely to 
the patriotic lovers of literature It is not 
-literature as liteiature that is< my concern 
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here, but literature so far as it can be of use 
for the making of history. > 

That literature can provide for histoiy needs 
no proof now The study of the literature of 
Pali, the vernaeulai of a part of Noithern India 1 
m the centuries before Christ, opened to us a> 
fresh vista into the domain of the history of an- 
cient India Will the Dravidian languages, 
similarly open another vista ? It is this ques-' 
tion I shall attempt to answer here, confining 
my observations to Tamil literature, the oldest 
and the most voluminous of these southern 
tongues, as they are at present That a system-* 
atic study of this literature will yield lesults 
of great "value even where one least expects it/ 
I can illustrate from the following incident m 
the life of Ramanuja, the Vaisbnava apostle 
Tradition states, and the Guruparamparais 
(histones of apostolic succession) record, that 
RamauUja constructed the temple at the town 
of Tirupati, and enshrined the image of 
Oovmdaraja there This image was believed 
to have been the image of G-ovmdaraja at 
Chidambaram, palled out of the temple and 
•cast mto the sea by a certain Chola king, called 
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Kumlkanta by fche VaiBhnavas, a persecuting 
Chola So far as I know at present, there 
eeems to be no inscription bearing upon this 
question, and the matter was believed to be 
traditional and nothing more It was asserted 
in a court of law that the existence of the 
Vishnu shrine at Chidambaram was due to the 
pious fraud of a Vaishnava Brahman, who 
planted the image of Vishnu over night, and 
duped the people, who woke up one morning 
to find the image of Vishnu m the &aiva (Holy 
of Holies) If the witness himself believed in 
•it, as m honesty we are bound to grant he did, 
be must have been a credulous person indeed 
V7 e are not concerned with his credulity or 
otherwise, bub we aie with the credibility of 
the tale Stanza 86 i of the Tiruchchirram- 
balakkovai of Manikkavasagar states m the 
woids of the devotee that Vishnu was lying 
m the court yard of the temple at Chidam- 
baram supplicating §rva, when, m response 

1 Lftn&ms fiirsrq. s/rewu/rwr LfsSaW© t/asf3ajn 

,3^90^ pQujbt fl ruufipar Qaeirertfa*® 

, /**Q&<*r/* 

Q / ff ® ms fireor /Peals o ujidum QpesrfSoiia leiriuuGer- ' 
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to Vishnu’s prayer, aftei fruitlessly penetrat- 
ing the earth to discover the feet of &iva, 
he displayed one foot, that he might show . 
the other as well This is a clever des- 
cription of the relative positions and postures 
of the two deities in the temple Natesa is in 
his self-forgetful dance with his right foot lifted 
up Govmdaraja is in his bhogasayana (reclin- 
ing posture) 

Kulasekhaia Alvai states regaidmg the 
same Govmdaraja that Vishnu was leeumbent 
on a throne, with the three thousand Brahmans 
chanting his piaise m the Cbitrakuta of 
Tillai city, surrouuded by cool and shady gar- 
dens, smiling with flowers and tendei shoots 
Next comes what Tirumangai Alvar says 
about the same — 

The first extract s simply indicates that a 

2 Q&rs/S&FIrrajrniJ wGOirizes&Q&rr Q&Qgtfiss: Qpirtsop 

so -iXjZGssrrTS Qetr^r^^psjir aSasi 
eiRufltiesjfliufr Jgs ■^fwnisfi QjwuiiTGr (rpQesr 
S GDui&QutTGsrgp) Qppgna uxssfhLjw QerressrrKjp 
uHDt—iORsxsjrajiT usosusjiT Qsiresru cssS'^s 
Q&uoQuTGsr loseR wJt—isjsec (Stprsf fSettsvp 
r Q&mJJcsr&Qcr 
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Pallavakmg made some costly dedications to 
the temple. The second i that Yishnn was in 
a lying posture on his serpent couch The 
third 4 5 6 that the three thousand of' Tillai Wor- 
shipped, according to orthodox lights, the God 
of Gods 

Thus, then, m the days of the two AlvarB 
and Manikkava6agar, the Vishnu shrine occu- 
pied the position that it does now Let us 
proceed then to a later penod, the period of 
the later Gholas The Chola decline may he 
dated as commencing with the death of Kulot- 
tunga Chola I He was succeeded by his 
son Vikramachola , and he by his son 
Kulottunga II, who was succeeded by Raja 
Raja II The poet called Ottakkutban, there 
are reasons for believing, was a contemporary 

4 g>0io/r 

ejffo9 fzr&ssruuetr&fl oie&QiDGV 
^(^uorreJ $(t ijimsas dtuai^rr® 

«su_£/> 

5 (ipeutr tsSffiEn'exr icaopiurrGrn iBrr^fijin 

QpsopiuiTeJ euG&JEJSezi BiGBaissiraj Q&n £§/s 

Q pern (si Qpaiesr fsIstpSearp 
su—Ln 
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of all the three Among the woiks ascubed 
to him are three ulas, as they aie called, pieces 

a 

of conventional composition celebrating a 
patron as he passes m tiiumph through the 
streets of his capital, appealing to bis vanity 
by elaborate descriptions of the effects pro- 
duced upon the lady folk of the city I take 
the following extracts from the Kulottunga- 
cholanula 6 and JRajarajanula " legal ding the 
Vishnu shrine at Chidambaram These two 
passages indicate in no unceitam terms 
that, m carrying out the renovation of the 
temple, Kulottunga found the opportunity 
to get rid of the ‘old little gods ’ which were 
obnoxious to his piety That the Vishnu shrine 
was what was particularly offensive to this pious 

6 L/sussfl (TfiQpjpsDL.iu OunpO(Tyw.iiire prrgpin 

^isueof) tvrnruu — itsuiS piuuis 

Qppfsp *0fE>su.ey e srtsps 

(^ldl9l-(Su — QuapfSesr^iop 
fffewtev) £ •ggUKaTn ^ 1 tfOTpSpl — ifnjiG^tnai^ 
Gf&ircoSsoa ajgyiiLj 

<S(TTjisitT'te» 

7 ©£_!_,£ (3j L^majiSear — 

Qusresrssftp (gaSp/flu t-jpunSp (SjPLouoasrjS 
ysdTKif^) autviaaPev) — GfffsrcsP 
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devotee is oleai from the expreBBion opesrafip 
&L-G8ev (LptfitgjsSpp, which means ‘ submerging 
in the sea, the former house This very idea 
of the authoi and the same act of his zealous 
patron find expression m another work, the 
Tallayagappai am 8 It is clear then that 
Kulottunga II, the grandson of the fiist of 
that name, pei petrated this act of pious 
hostility to the Govmdaraja shrine, which 
led to the establishment by Ramanuja of the 
shune at Tirupati town 

Last of all is a Sanskrit extract which' lets 
us know bow the Govmdaraja temple came to 
be again where it is at present. It is a quot- 
ation from the Prapannamntram of a certain 
Anantarya, a deseendent of Andhrapurna who 
was a contempoiary of Ramanuja It is a life 
of Ramanuja and his followers at the end of 
which the author of the life gives his own 
genealogy. In the course of this pedigree occurs 


8 Qpszjd p &L—tsp Qurtm Qpeer^BSTeeL-eo 

[LfSuiSesr'Setrp 

lcsst gas @LjBSszn-~ Qsneiat— so Qupp tacsp 

[Qta^eaen einippgjaiQesr — 
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Saivas, this great one in learning restored 
the Grovmdaraja temple at Chitrakuta with 
the assistance of Ramaraya This Govmda- 
raja thus established by Mahachaiya is even 
yet to be seen at Chidambaram 

These are isolated facts gathered from a 
number of works, showing no obvious con- 
nexion with each other How are they to be 
brought together and used to serve the 
purposes of history ? 

The first essential to histoiy is chronology. 
If the facts are not placed in the order m 
which I have placed them, they will be 
unintelligible , and to place them m this 
order more is required than mere individual 
ingenuityi If the last fact of the above series 
could only be placed before its piedecessor, 
the contention of the recent litigants would 
find some justification. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, for them I am not marshalling here 
facts in law for a judge and jury, but facts 
of history for a critical student Tbe investi- 
gation of the historian ought first of all to be 
chronological « 
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The date of Manikkavasagar cannot yet be 
legarded as a settled fact of history. Varying 
dates are ascubed to him, as often with as 
without evidence Some lefer him to the fifth 
centuiy a d , others to the ninth century , 
others again to an antiquity not definitely 
asoeitamable That Sundaramurtiuayanar 
does not include him among the Tiruttondar 
is one fact all are agreed upon , and that he 
was a contemporary of a Yaragnnapandyan is 
also tradition accepted on all hands. The 
epigraphist would keep him to the Varaguna 
of the eighth century after ChriBt The 
literary critic sees quotations and adaptation 
from Mamkkavasagai in the works of the 
earlier adiyars of the 6aiva hagiology That 
his works were well known m the thirteenth 
century, and the work that readily challenged 
comparison with those of Manikkavasagar was 
the Tnuvoymoli of Nammalvar are in evidence 
m the following lines 1 *} of the Safagoparandadi, 

10 jppain b gypisptuns s^gs^m 

tPjpQiR aSffljaiuSiE! Q&nnnttS Bin Spsoits Q/sn& stinQ urrta 
wpsjtr £HtunQfftrearG& sutrffs iDtuceoil utrsmsuui;,®^* 
splits Si—uuaisi Qs&xQup (Seuirpsisetr u — 
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ascribed to Kamban, who, there are good 
reasons for believing, lived in the twelfth 
century A D 

In this, as is evident, Kamban compares 
the thousand of Nammalvar to a thousand 
milch-cows, both to the renounced and to the 
worldly , and the Timvaiagam to cows which 
give no milk We are not concerned with 
the judgment here, but only with the fact of 
the case, although it must be said m passing 
that this prince of poets m Tamil is far from 
being a fanatical sectarian , foi he Bays m 
the Bamayana , n * it is impossible to attain 
salvation for those who dispute in ignorance 
that Hara is the gieater or the world measuring 
Hari’ 

Regarding the two Alvars the dates are no 
more fixed than for Mamkkavasagar They 
are both of them anterior to the middle of the 
eleventh century a d , inscriptions of whi<jtfi 
date refer to the works of these Alvars as 
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havmg been held id high esteem One 12 of 
the decades of Tirumangaialvar lefers to the 
occupation of Kanchi by a king called Vaira- 
meghan in the following terms The first 
being, that is in Attabhuyagaiam in Kanchi, 
that was sunounded by the forces and fame of 
Vanameghan of long garland and high crowD, 
entitled to the respectful submission of the 
Pallava, the ruler of the Tondas (people of 
Tondamandalam). It is often not noticed that 
two distinct personages are under reference . the 
ruler of Kanchi (Tondayarkon) — and another 
entitled to bis allegiance, called Van ameghan 
This last is in all likelihood the Rasbtrakuta 
king of the name, and not Dantivarman 
Pallava, the son of Nandivarman Pallavamalla 
The only date so far known for Vairamegba 
Dantidurga of the Rasbtrakuta dynasty is 
a D 754 The latter half of the eighth 
•century a d may, therefore, be taken as 
t%e age of Tirumangaialvar. 18 The earlier 


12 1053763701657 Q(7y > 6eW6ffll_aj/7(?<£f 637 QjeiSBIl5t(Bj(£eff 
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- 18 Vide Chapter XIX of the author's Anoient India 
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quotations would then refer us to the eighth 
and ninth centunes a D at the latest for the- 
existence of the Govindaraja temple at Chi- 
dambaram 

The next batch of references leads to the- 
infeience that it was Kulottunga II, the son 
of Yikramachola and the father of Rajaraja 
IIad {circa) 1133 to 1150, who uprooted 
the shrine in his pious work of renovation 
of the great Saiva temple This is clear from 
the quotations themselves which aie from 
the works of a contemporaiy author 

Lastly, the Sanskrit quotation lefers the 
leconstruction to Doddayacharya through the 
good offices of a Ramaraja who ruled after 
Krisbnaraya It was in this connetion that 
this teachei (acharya) came m cdntact 
with Appaiya Dikshita, the great South Indian 
scholar and philosopher. In his commentary 
on Vedanta Desika’s Yadavabhyudayam, this 
scholai says that he took up the work of a 
commentary on this kavya at the instance of 
Pinna Timma, grandson of Ramaiaja The 
Ramaraja referred to is clearly the one that fell 
st Talikota There is nothing very improbable 
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in Appaiya Diksbita's having been contempo- 
raneous with Dodduyachnrya or Ramaraja on 
the one hand, and with Pinna Timrnaraya on 
the other Besides the writer of the Prajpcni- 
11 am ri am itself was a discmlo of Kmnarata- 
tarya, populaily Kotikanyakillanain Tataehar, 
w r hose patrou was Yankatap itiriiya, who 
ruleu till ad 10L4 It must therefore be some- 
time before ad 1GG5 that the temple was 
restored 

We are thus able to obtain au account of the 
vicissitude^ of this temple for about five 
centuries at le isc I have taken this as a 
simple illustration of what historical infor- 
mation can be gained even from apparently 
unconnected literature. The facts here aie all 
the more reliable, even including the last, as 
they are mere incidental references It will now 
appear that there can be no history wuthonfc 
chronology, and the attempts to fix the dates 
of works and authors, which to mauy appear 
absurd, is of the essence of historical research. 

What is wanted, therefore, now for his- 
torical research is a systematic and organized 
study of literature, both vernacular aud Sa-^ " 

4 
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krit, m a way that will facilitate work both 
literary and historical This work cannot be 
done by one man all through for his own 
requirements He will require the collabora- 
tion of a number of others A student engaged 
m histonoal research has bo keep himself in 
close touch with the archaeological, epigra- 
phical and hbeiary work that may be going on, 
and must be something of an archseologisb 
and epigraphist himself , but that any one 
should be all the three by himself is beyond 
human possibility m most cases This is 
very often recognized, and 1 the two branches 
are held to be distinct. In point of litera- 
ture also — I am concerned with literature 
only as an auxiliary to history — the collection 
of manuscripts and documents, and the bring- 
ing out of good and critical editions of works 
ought to be legarded as quite a distinct branch 
Most editions of the classics published in 
India till quite recently, both m Sanskrit and 
the vernaculars, were uncritical editions* It 
is the Bombay Sanskrit Series, that set the 
fashion foi Sanskrit Our esteemed country- 
man, Mahamahopadyaya Swaminatha Aiyar, 
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has gncn usanmnbei of remarkably well-edited 
texts of important Tamil works The advan- 
tages of this Kind of editing are quite appai ent 
The various leadings an* given foi the reader 
to chooM* from, the variety of comments arc 
also noted When this is well aud accur- 
ately done the text editoi hasreudeied good 
service to T h. histo^m Wnafc then is the uti- 
lity of such editions ' To give only an example 
or two Tlie learned editoi of the Silap- 
padlularnm , Pundit Svv mnnatha Aiyar, has 
taken caie to give in a footnote thirteen 
lines at the beginning of the second canto, 
found only m one inanmcnpt among those 
he consulted lie icmarks in another place 
that manuscripts found m the same quaiter 
have been the most reliable in many par- 
ticulars These thirteen lines refer to 
Kankala as the rnlcr at the tune, and state * 
that the Paitmappalai had been dedicated to 
him by the author, thus confirming the 
inferable contemporaneity of this mler with 
the author of the vvoik There are leferences 
to the same incident in other works but far 
later in point of time* 
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Similarly in stanza fourteen of Kalidasa’s 
Mxghaduta , where there is the reference to 
Dmnaga, it struck me that the interpreta- 
tion of the whole, as applied to Dmnaga- 
chaiya, was forced , foi m the alternative 
interpretation the commentator Mallmatha 
-has to omit a part of a compound word. The 
pundits whom I consulted consider that that 
is no bar to the slesha (double entendre) I 
understand now fiom a Bombay edition of the 
text and commentary that Hemadn does not 
countenance the interpretation The result is 
that the estimate of Kalidasa’s age based on 
his contemporaneity with Dmnaga, falls to 
the ground so fai Hemadn may be right or 
Mallmatha , but he who reads with a view 
to building up a hypothesis m history ought 
to have an opportunity of knowing both the 
commentaries Then he foimulates his hypo- 
thesis at his own lisk 

Fuither down Mallmatha lays down that 
the three slokas which he comments on are 
interpolations He does not choose to tell us 
why he thinks so^ though his reasons would 
"have been valuable There is a great and 
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unpoitaut amount of woik to be done, m the 
way of examining critically the text'? with a 
view to distinguish the genuine from the 
spurious pai fc of it 

It is alleged, often with truth, that the 
histoilan reads his thoughts and feelings into 
the writings of the past This no doubt is a 
defect that ho has to guard himself against 
If the lecord of the pist is placed in lu^ bauds 
in an accurate fonn he ought to have no 
excuse for making such mistakes The defect 
arises from an insufficiency of information 
which would enable him to form a complete 
idea of the men and of the period he is dealing 
with This is a point that the late Professor 
Maiblaud scorns to have lnd great stress on iu 
the course of ins lectures It is in regard to 
oaths and the influence that they exercised on 
truthfulness of the witness that the Professo 
took occasion to make the remark This defec 
tive appreciation is considerably in evidenci 
among a class of scholars engaged m researct 
work It is traceable to the importing oi 
our own ideas and the circumstances about ue 
to periods of which we have either no, or have 
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no means of having, full information To 
illustiate the position I go back' to the Br- 
hatkatha. The work was written m Pai£achi 
and appeals to have been held in high esteem 
by successive writeis of note m Sansknt hter- 
&tuie, at least from the days of Dandi to the 
age of the Kasmirian Somadeva We have 
four diSeient versions oE it as our only source 
of knowledge of the work The Kathasanth- 
sUgara of Somadeva, is professedly a transla- 
tion, Bibatkathamanjari is a collection of 
stones from the Brhatkatha , a third version 
or collection was obtained from Nepal , and 
lastly a Tamil translation of it, which is of an 
antiquity which may be puoi to that of the now 
known 7 &angam works Professor Speyer, a 
Dutch scholar, who has made a critical study of 
the Kathasanthsaqara has, on the strength of 
the supernatural powers ascribed to Nagarjuna 
in the work, refeired the Brhatkatha to a, 
penod between the thud and the fifth century 
a D This is because the Professor thinks that 
people would hardly have believed m superna 
tural power unless a consideiable interval had 
elapsed The inference would certainly be 
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warranted, if all people were rational and 
sceptical to an equal degree at all periods 
of history All the world over, and in 
regard to all religions, mnacles play an 
important part at a particular stage of 
development , and people aie not wanting 
m the enlightened twentieth century who 
have full faith in occultism and spiritual- 
ism This it is that makes several Indian 
works seem ridiculously absurd to European 
scholars If they could appreciate the in- 
fluence a belief in transmigration exerts 
upon the minds of simple people, and how 
closely interwoven it is m all the varying 
belief of the people m India, they would see 
that what stakes them as absurd is quite 
obviously believable even by contempora- 
ries That this has, as a mattei of course, 
been the ease could he proved, if Tamil liter- 
ature and literary tradition were called into 
requisition* 

There aie several works in Tamil called ma- 
hakavyas The translation of the Brhatkatba, 
a suukappyam or a minoi kavya called 
TJdayanan Jcadaz or Perungadai or even simply 
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laden , is believed to be the work which gave 

the authority for the use of the word kavya 

This work is ascribed to the period of the 
* 

middle Sangam, that is, anterior to the third 
Sangam, the works of which we have in some 
number I have put forward my arguments 
for inferring the third Sangam to the earlier 
centuries of the Christian eia , hence 
this woik ought to be referable to a period 
coeval with the beginning of the era of Chnst 
If only this could be established beyond a 
doubt, the history of Vikramaditya and Kan- 
ishka, about which there is yet consideiable 
divergence of scholarly opinion, would become 
settled to a degree not dieamn of by any yet, 
because, Somadeva, the translator of the 
Brhatkatha, says in so many clear words that 
he makes no change in the matter of the 
original beyond the mere change of language 
and the necessary abbreviation It would be 
byper-criticism to dispute the assertion of the 
author without establishing a cleat motive as 
an essential pre-iequisite This consideration 
has not always been conceded to him 

There is work to be done, therefore, m the 
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-co-oidination of the study of the two langu- 
ages, Sanskut and Tamil, m the mteiest of 
both In the absence of the ongtnal, if the 
Sanskrit translation could be collated and 
compared with the Tamil, the icsult would go 
fm towards solving one of the most important 
problems of ancient Indian Histoiy, namely, 
the origin of the Sam vat eia which has had 
to be accounted for in so m my fanciful 
ways bygieat scholars Theie aie icferencesiu 
both the Kaihasai ithsagai a and the Bihatka- 
thamanjan to .i Viktamaditya-Vishamasila, 
who got rid of the Mldcha trouble, aud came to 
be regarded an incarnation of the divine energy 
of Vishnu or Siva, it docs not matter which to 
us This question is too long for discussion 
here 

My object is not to settle disputed questions 
or to formulate a new historical hypothesis 
Now that archreological and epigiaphical work 
have made some advance, I appeal for a better, 
moie rational, and systematic study of the 
liteiatuie of the country, with a view to 
making them yield the results that they are 
capable of Inscriptions and archaic) ogical 
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research can after all provide fche dry bones 
only All else will have to be got from htera- 
tute ' Besides, there is a period to which ms- 
cnptions do not lead us Bor such periods we 
have to depend upon literary evidence alone, 
if this is available, eibhei fiom Sanskrit or the 
vernaculais It is a duty that eveiy one owes 
to,his country to do all in his powei to advance 
the study of this literature In addition to 
the discharging of a duty, this study of litera- 
ture will bo a soiuce of pleasure even to busy 
people Here individual effort can take us 
only a small way But if these efforts were 
made to flow into one channel, the volume 
would be the greater and the woik turned out 
the laigei 



CHAPTER I 

SOUTH INDIA A DISTINCT ENTITY IN 
INDIAN HISTORY 

The teim South India as a distinct expies- 
sion lefenmg to the southernmost portion 
of our country, India, goes back to the 
days of the Mahabharata in its piesent 
form, foi its authority That distinction it 
has maintained all thiough histoncal times 
even down to the present The whole 
of India north of the Ymdhya Mountains 
loughly i,s what is now known as Hindustan, 
and was perhaps in olden times included m 
the expression Uttaiapatha In days when 
perhaps the geographical knowledge of India 
south of the Ymdhyas was somewhat 
vague, the term Dakshmapatba seems to have 
indicated all the countiy south of the Yindh- 
yas But by the time of the compilation of 
the Mababhaiata in its piesent foim, Dakshma- 
patha seems to be limited to what we now 
unnderstand by the teim Bekhan 
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Sahadeva m hi*? southern expedition befoie 
the celebration of the Bajasiiya (a sacrifice 
celebrated m token of paramount poner) by 
his eldest lnother, conquered the Fuhndas, 
matched southwards from them into the 
Pandya countiy After fighting a successful 
battle against the Pandyas, he moved north- 
wards towards the Dakshmapatha 1 The first 

1 Malmbharafca Kumbb El) 

qrcnmpqr ^ n 11 

gf^sj m ihw m go i 

gg^ ^rg^ig^r. n ? vs || 
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(Mababharata II 32 SI 16 23 ) (See also SI 70 76) 
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state that he went to on this fiontier was Kish- 
kinda, (the modern Hampi) The nest state 
that he came to was Mahishmati (Mandhata 
on the Naimada uvei) 

Smnlaily in the Ramayana, 2 Sugnva 
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directing his search party to the south, gave 

them the following description of that region, 

* 

beginning from the centre, the livei Saravati 
m the Madyade£a which flows m a circle and 
loses itself m the sand He divides this legion 
obviously into three portions — the region 
north of the Dandakaranya and in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of the Vmdhyas , then 
the region along the Bast CoaBt up to the river 
Krishna, and then the legion south of the 
Krishna In the second region on the south 
of the Vmdhyas figured Vidarbha, Rishtika, 

cnwff wmK II II 

jrfrpi 3^% Htfrt n ? c n 

mi twr fey i 

gtfi Tl^lhl firTT irm cTHIP || || 
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•and Mahishaka on the one side, Yanga, 
Kalmga and Kausika on the other Then he 
puts m the Dandakaranyam in which is 
included the liver Gfodaveri Then come m 
the countiy of the Andhras, the Pundras, the 
■Cholas, the Pandyas, the Cheras Then is 
given a description of the Kauveiy passing on 
to the hill Malaya, the residenoe of sage 
Agastya Then is desenbed the Tamravaim 
nvei, which they aie advised to cioss. Then 
is desenbed the famous place Pandya Kavatam, 
generally identified with Kavatapuram or 
Kapatapuram in Tamil Then is desenbed 
lihe hill Mahendra across the sea m an island 
The older Puianas such as the Matsya, 3 
Vayu, 4 anfi even Maikaudeya are not peihaps 
•so clear in respect of the distinction between 
the two paits of the legion south of thp 
Ymdhyas, but they give the main divisions 
piactically along the same lines 

In lespect of these woiks, however, it would 
be impossible to make anything like a chiono- 

3 Cb lOi Anandasrama Edn 

4 SLV al 70 onwards to fche end the same edition 
as the above 
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logical inference, though it may now be taken as 
agieed that both the works, the Mahabharata 
and the Ramayaua may have to be refeired 
to the fifth centuiy B G It still is a 
matter of great doubt as to what exactly 
is the age of any paiticulai part of the work. 
In this respect, the Ramayana, stands some- 
what on a better footing than the Maha- 
bharata, and a statement made m respect of 
any book or chapter of these woiks can be 
challenged m respect of any chronological 
datum Hencp while the occurrence of the 
names of the divisions stated above is a matter 
of some impoitance^ the references do not 
enable us exactly to fix the period to which 
the division would have reference We may 
state roughly, however, that these were probab- 
ly divisions definitely formed and familiarly 
lecogmsed in the fourth century before Christ 
Another class of literary somces which can 
he exploited for the purpose is the Buddhist 
Jatakas and Buddhist liteiature generally 
The countries m India which figure among 
them have reference to about sixteen king- 
doms and a few tribal republics Arranging 
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them on the map, the southernmost portion 
reached is oerhaps Paifcan on the Gtadavery in 
the western extremity, Asmaka 5 bein^ the only- 
southern kinnaom referred to there at ah. The 
earliest avail *ole Buddhist literature therefore 
does not *,ake us very much beyond the 
Vmdbya mountain-, and that seem- reflected 
in one benedictory verse, wmch occurs at the 
end of seven'.! of tbe dramas of Bha^. Tne 
verse me-e‘y rote's to a wish l m y our 
Bajasuntia cn- g the whole of the earrn 
from sea it* s >. and from the YIndhyas to tne 
Himalayas u - cor one umbrella, and rule ft 
with success - 
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Avanti, Kosala, Karu6a and Kalinga ? None 
of these takes us south of the Vmdhyas All 
these aie m fact states “ on the back of the 
Vmdhyas,” according to the Puranas. The 
Vartikaon Pamni of Katyayana who, according 
to Bhandarkai, followed Pamni moiethan two 
centuries after, shows considerable acquain- 
tance with the south Katyayana notes the 
omission by Panini of the name Pandya and 
explains it as “ one sprung from an individual 
of the tube of the Pandas or the king of their 
country should be called a Pandya.” Another 
of Panmi’s rules is extended by Katyayana to 
apply to the Gholas and others Coming 
down to Patanjali, we find a very much moie 
intimate acquaintance in him of the geography 
of the south. Of the southern places, be 
mentions Mahishmabi, Vidarbha, both of them 
m the Dekhan and immediately south of the 
Vmdhyas, Kanchipuiam and Kerala which 
take us very near to the extreme south 
There is besides the general lule that he laid 
down that a word like Sarasi is used to denote 
large lakes m the south , lienee it is possible 
7 Bombay Gaz Vol I^Farfc 2, p 138 — 39 
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for us to infer that m Patanjali’s time about 
1*50 B. C too wliolo of South India was known 
to the northerners. In the time of Kutyii- 
yana about 350 B C , South India was 
fairly well-known while m the days of 
Pamm, according to Sir B G Bhandnrkar, 
about tho seventh century B G South India 
was practically unknown 

Coimug down to more definitely his- 
torical works, tho following extract from 
Magasthenea Bhows at any rate that somo 
knowledge of tho Piindya country had reach- 
ed him He says, from hearsay informa- 
tion obviously, that Herakles beget a- 
nlaughter in India whom ho called Pandaia. 
To her he assigned that portion of India which 
lies to the southward and extends to tho sea 
while he distributed the people subject to her 
rule m 3G5 villages, giving orders that ono 
village each day should bring to tho treasury 
the royal tribute, so that the queen might 
always have assistance of those men whoso 
turn it was to pay the tribute, -in coercing those 
who for the time being were defaulteis m their 
payment He was further mfoimed that this 
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, female sovereign had an army of 500 elephants, 
4,000 cavalry and 130,000 infantry, and 
possessed great treasure in the fishery for 
pearls, which according to Arrian were greatly 
sought by both the Greeks and the Romans 
The Arbhasasbra of Ghanakya, referable to 
the same time as Magasthehes, has two refer- 
ences known to me to the South Speaking 
of pearls and their quality, Chanakya refers to 
Tamravamika “ that which is produced in the 
'tSmravarm ” , Pandya Kavataka 8 , that which 
is obtained m Pandya Kavata (p 86 of Mt. 
Shama Sastry’s Trans ) 

Further in the same chapter, but speaking 
£his time of cotton fabrics, the Arthaiastra has 
8 This Pan$>a Kavata, 1 a door- way of thePandyas,* 
is a fine commentary on theKavatam Pandyanam of the 
Ramayana The commentator on the Artba^astra ex- 
plains it as a mountain known as Malayakoti in the 

t 

Pand>a country It is rather of doubtful propriety that 
a place where pearls are found should be referred to as a 
mountain It seems much more Hkely that the expres- 
sion Pandya Kavata means, the door-way of entry into 
the Pandya country from the sea and the Malayakoti of 
the commentator therefore, would then be the promontory 
where the 'Western Ghats dips into the sea 
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reference to the fabrics of Madhura, which the 
commentafeoi explains lightly as southern- 
Madurd,,. and it may be noted also that among 
other places remarkable for cotton fabnos 
figures Kalinga, the Tamil name for cloth 
generally being Kahngam (p 94, Ibid) 

Next in order of time, the edicts of Asoka do 
specifically mention the southern kingdoms, 
and place them as beyond the imperial pale of 
the Mauryan Empire Three of his rock 
edicts mention these, and they are edictB II, 
V, and XIII. 

II 1 Everywhere in the empire of King Priyadar- 
&in, beloved of the gods, as well as among those nations 
and princes that are his neighbours, such as the Ghodas, 
the Pamdiyas, the Satiyaputra, the Keralaputa, Tambapa- 
mnt, the Yona king, oalled Amtiyoka as well as among 
those who are the vassal-kings of that Amtiyoka, every- 
where king Priyadar&m, beloved of the gods, has founded 
two (2) kinds of hospitals, both hospitals, for men and. 
hospitals for animals Everywhere where herbs whole- 
some for men and wholesome for animals are nob 
found, they have been imported and sown by the king’s 
order And wells have been dug by his order for the 
enjoyment of men and beasts ’ 

V ' Now a long period has passed, and the offioiale 
oalled the Overseers of the Sacred Law have formerly 
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not existed Now, whon I bad boon anointed thirteen 
yours, I appointed Overseers of the Saored Law. They 
are busy among all soots with watching over the sacred 
law, with the growth of the law, and with the welfare 
and happmesB of my loyal subjects, bb also among 
the Yonas, Kamboyas, Gamdharas, Rishftkas, Piftntkas 
ahd all other nations ivhioh arc my neighbours ' 

Xm * But this conquest the beloved of the gods holds 
the ohiefe8t, vte , the conquest throagh the Sacred Law 
And thatoonquest had been made by the Beloved of tho 
gods both hers tn his empire, and over all his neighbours , 
even as far as six hundred yojanas, where the king of the 
Yonas, called Amtiyoha dwells, and beyond this Amtt- 
yoka, where the four (4) Kings dwell, viz , he called 
Turantaya, he called Amtifcim, he oalled Mala, and he - 
called Ait/cotudara* , further tn the south, where the 
(Jhodas and Pamdas dwell as far as Tambapamm , like- 
wise where the king dwells, among the Vi£as, Vajris, the 
Amdhras, and Puhdas everywhere they follow the 
teaching of tho Beloved of the gods with respeot to the 
Sacred Law. Even thoBe to whom the messengers of 
the Beloved of the gods do not go, follow the 8aored 
Law, as soon as they have heard of the orders of the 

*(l) AntiochuB, Theos, of Asia, 261 — 246 BO. 

(2) Ptoleny II Philadelphia, 285 — 247 B 0. 

(3) Antigonus Gonatas, 278 — 239 B.C 

(4) Magas of Oyrene, d 258 B 0 

(5) Alexander of Epirus, 272 — ? 258 B 0 
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Bolovod of tho Rods, issued id ncoordenoo with tboSaorod 
Law, and bis toaohing of tbo Saered Law, and thoy will 
follow it in futuro ' (Bublor in Epiprapbia Indica II) 

These edicts, it Trill be seen, refer to a 
number of mlers and by implication to the 
legions over which they ruled They seem 
also to be classified into two groups those 
that are his neighbours and perhaps in a posi- 
tion of subordination to him, and those with 
whom his relations were on terms of indepen- 
dence and equality Among the former have 
to be included the Yonas, Kambojas, the 
Gandharas, all of them along the north-western 
frontier The Yonas, must have been the 
Greek state of Bactna and the subordinate 
chieftaincies thrown out from there perhaps 
in the Kabul Valley and elsewhere, where they 
might have spread out The Kambhojas are 
usually located in the north-western comer of 
Kashmir extending downwards- The Gandha- 
ras were the people in the region westward of 
the Punjab, including the two capitals Taxila 
and Pusbkalavati, that is the region between 
Kabul and India along the Kaibar way. The 
other two legions mentioned are the Rashtikas 



/ 
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t i 

and Pitemkas. The Risbtikas perhaps were 
a vast; group of people among whom Mohrattas 
were the puncipal gioup> there being other 
Rashfcikas or Rishtikas besides Theie is 
nothing to connect them with the Arattas, 
but the Saurashfcras or the name Suiashtra 
foi the country may be ongmally traceable 
to them It is a little more doubtful if the 

i 

same could be said of Gurjarashfcra (Gujarat) 
and Pitemkas, 9 the countiy round about 
Paitan on the Godaven 

We are justified by edict II quoted above, 
in distinguishing the empire of King Pryadar- 
6m and his neighbours the independent 
monarchs, such as the Ghola, the Pandya, the 
Satiyapucra and Keralaputra in the south, and 
Amtiyoka (Amtiyoks) and his vassal-kings m 
the west In legard to these southern mon- 


archs t|ie Cholas, the Pandyas, and the Kerala 
are plain enough to us They are respectively 
the coast country on the east extending per- 


9 The form Paifcan from Prafcbishtanii is considered 
unsound philologioally Sans PrithishcaDa, baoom- 
ing Pauttaua bhro Pay)fc£aua into Pitt lQa seams possi- 
‘ ble as a folk ebymology or apabhramsa philology even 
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haps from the Pulikat to the Yellar m the 
Pndukocta State with its capital at TJiaiyur 
The Pandya country next following extending 
from coast to coast along a line drawn from 
perhaps the point Kalmioic bo Kottayam, with 
its capital at Madura, and the Kerala country 
along the western const, extending northwards 
of this, and including m it the no\ thorn half 
of Travancore, the State of Cochin and con- 
siderable portions of Malahai. The Satiya- 
putra seems obviously to refer to the region 
immediately noith of this and the name Satiya- 
putra seems noimally to mdicatebhe prevalence 
of the Matriavchate oi Ahyasantanam Law 
These are put on a level with the Greek 
King Antiochus Theos (God), grandson of 
Seleucus Nicatoi (Victorious) the uval and 
fuend of Chaudragupta This odict makes 
the position cleai so fai that these states weie 
beyond the boundaues of the empire of Asoka 
Coming down to edict V, which relates to 
the appointment of Overseers of the Sacred 
Law, Asoka distinguishes between “ My loyal 
subjects and those among the Yonas and othei 
people, and then all other nations his neigh- 
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bours,” "which seemB to indicate that the Yonas 
and the other people were in some sense snb- 
oidinate to him perhaps tributary states under 
him The Edict XIII on the contiary makes 
the division between his empire and all his 
neighbours, and again puts Amtiyoka and his 
four neighbours on a footing similar to the 
Cholas and their neighbours the Pandyas. 
He makes the furthei distinction of those to 
whom the “ Messengers of the Beloved of the 
Gods” are sent, and those to whom they do not 
go The best commentary upon this arrange- 
ment of his is in the Mabavamsa of Ceylon 
where we find the following 

“ When the Thera Moggaliputta, the illu- 
minator of the religion of the Conqueror, had 
brought the (third) council to an end and 
when, looking into the future, he had be- 
held the founding of the religion m adjacent 
countries, (then) m the month Kattika he sent 
forth theras, one here and one there The 
theia Majjhantika he sent to Kashmira and 
Gandhara, the thera Mahadeva he sent to 
Mahishamandala. To Vanavasa he sent the 
thera named Bakkhita, and to Aparantaka 
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the Yona named Dhammiuahkhita ; toMaha- 

ratfeba (he sent) the thera named Mahadham- 

marabk hita, but the theia Maharakkhita he 

sont into the country of the Yona He sent 

the thera Majjhima to the Himalaya country, 

and to Suvannabhumi he sent the two thera3 
* 

Sona and Uttara The great thera Mahinda, 
the theras Itthiya, Uttiya, Sambala and 
Bhaddasala his disciples, these five theras 
he sent forth with the charge . ‘ Ye shall 
found m the lovely island of Lanka the lovely 
religion of the Conqueror m (Geiger’s Maha- 
vamsa p 82) 

The passage refers to the missions for the pro- 
pogation of the faith sent undei the command 
of Asoka to various localities for the purpose 
of carrying the teachings of the * Enlightened 
One ’ to those regions Among the territories 
mentioned here are Kashmir, and Giindharain 
neighbourhood Then the next mission was 
that sent to Mahishamandala, which m this 
case may have to be identified with Mahish- 
mati, though the name Mahishamandala is of 
equal application to the territory which is 
now Mysore, as will be shown later. The next 
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region is Vanavaea, which ib the Banavasi, 
12,000 district in the southern Mahrabta 
country and Mysore Then comes the region 
of the northern Konkan coast and that is 
Aparanta Then comes Maharashtra , then 
comes the country of the Yona, which probab- 
ly was the region somewhere in the immedi- 
ate neighbourhood of India, Afghanistan or 
Beluckistan Then comes the country called 
Suvainabhumi, which is usually identified 
with the gold-producing province of the 
Malaya Panmsnla and Tennassanm (the 
’Chryse of the classical wnters) , last and most 
important of all Ceylon, because it is the 
history of Buddhism in Ceylon that is the 
subject of the treatise This enumeration of 
countries seems to go so fai only to confirm 
our classifications of the territories refened to 
in the Asoka edicts as(l) those of his empne pro- 
per, (2) of the dependencies of the empire and 
(3) of states in independent diplomatic rela- 
tions. If the Ma>hi6hamandala referred to here 
stands for the countiy of the Mahishakas round 
Mandbata, on the Naibada, for which there is 
very good reason, then Banavasi is the 
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southernmost; limit, and we find India 
south of the fourteenth degree of latitude out 
of the pale of imperial rule 

This is confirmed in another way though 
somewhat less directh horn the MahllvamSa 
itself DuLtagamani Abhaya on the occasion 
of laying the foundation-stone of the great 
Stupa (Thupa) had called foi an assembly of 
most of the leading Buddhists from the various 
Buddhist centres In response to this invita- 
tion there assembled — 

Bbikhus from 

L Indagntta with 80,000 „ Rajagdba (R»]-fli aim capital 

of Mngbada) 

2 Dhammasona „ 12,000 „ Hipatann (tlio Door Park in 

Benares 

J Pi^adaaBi ,, 60,000 „ J6tarJma-vihara(Vihnraout„ 

side of Sravasti in Nopal 
Tbarai ) 

l Urnbuddbnrakkbifco „ 80,000 „ Mabilvnna (m Ym^ali ) 

5 Urudhamnaarakkbitia,, 30,000 „ Ghositaramn (In Kosambi) 

6 Urusamgbarakkhita „ 40,000 ,, DaLkbinagira-vihara in 

Uj]em (Un("n m Malva ) 

1 Mitfcmna ,, 160,000 „ ASokarama in Pupphapur a 

(Pafcaliputra or Patna ) 

3 Uttinna „ 280,000 „ Kashmir 
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9 MahadSva „ 4G0.000 


3.0 Yonamahadbatninarak- 

bbita „ 30,000 


H Uttara 

„ 60,000 

12 Obittagnpta 

, 30,000 

Ohandagnpta 

„ 80,000 

3.4 Sunyagutta 

„ 96,000 


„ Pallavabbogga(the Fief of the 
Pallavas probably in 
Gujarat, also reglono of 
the Indus) 

„ Alasanda, fcho city of tbo 
Yonas, Alexandria of the 
Yonas which may be one 
of the many Alexandria?, 
Alexandria near Kabul, 
Alexandria near the juna 
fcion of the Jhelnm and 
the Indna or Karachi, 
which was ifcself one of 
the Alexandras 
Eoad of the V i n d h y a n 
forests 

Bodhimanda-vihara ( i n 
Bodbgaya) 

Vanavasa country (Banavasi 
in the Dharwar diet) 

,, Great Kelasa-vibara probab 
ly Kailasa-vibara which 
may be from the region of 
Ellora m the present 
Nizam’s dominions, or 
Amarayati, Guntur. 


{Opusoiti pp 1 193, 194 ) 
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Here again it will be noticed that the famous 
Buddhist centres do not como beyond Vana- 
vasa, and this has reference to the penod A B. 
382 to 406, or 101 to 77 BO on the basis of 
B C. 483 for Buddha Nirvana 

This position is confirmed by what we can 
derive from early Tamil literature but before 
passing on to that, we raxy say a word about 
this Ceylon chronicle This is a chronicle of 
the history of Buddhism maintained m one of 
the many monasbeiies of the Buddhists, and 
was pub together m its piesent form in the 
sixth oentuiy A D by the Sthavna monk, 
jMahaaaman That was done obviously m 
commentary upon the earlier, but somewhat 
leas classical Dipavamsa which was composed 
in tho fouibk century A. D as it stops short 
m its account with the leign of Mabasena, 
who came to the thione sometime about A D 
306 Even this Dipavamsa is believed to 
have derived its material fiorn vauous Atbaka- 
thas (Sans Arthakatha, stories in exposition 
of the meaning of vauous poitions of the 
Buddhist gospel). Thus while it is possible 
that the reference has contemporaneous autho- 
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nfc y> could have little doubt that it belongs- 
at any rate to the fourth century A D } if not 
earlier This fourth centuiy authnuty goes 
only to confirm what vindicated m the edicts 
and what peihaps is unconsciously expounded 
in early Tamil literature We shall pass on 
to this last now 



CHAPTER II 

MAURYAN INVASION OP SOUTH INDIA 

Till recently it was held doubtful that the 
v references to the Choi a, Pandya and Kerala 
m Asoka’s edicts, had anything more m them 
than a mere boast on the part of the Buddhist 
Empeior. The discovery of his edicts at 
Siddhapura, Brahmagiri and Jatmga Rames- 
vara hill in Mysore m 1892 did pub the edicts 
upon a somewhat better footing m respect of 
their veracity. The discovery two years ago 
of a copy of Asoka’s edicts m Maski, in the 
Nizam’s dominions, gave new and powerful 
suppoit to the contention of those, that 
msmtained that Asoka’s territory actually 
extended to the frontiers of Mysore This 
last discovery is of the highest historical' 
value, as the edicts are almost a replica of 
those at Sahasram and therefore of a tiw& 
somewhere about his thirteenth year. 1 ^ 6 
Mysore edicts seem later If then, & s ^ e 


Hyderabad Archeological SerieB No. 1 V p' 
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Maski edicts shew, there was a southern 
province of Asoka, and if the Suvarnnagin, the 
■capital of the Aryaputba and the Mahamatras, 
has to be looked for round Maski itself or m 
the territory of the Ancient Kuntala, 2 when 
was Sonth India conquered and how far did 
the conquest go actually ? Light is shed upon 
this darkness from an unexpected source, and 
that is, classical Tamil Literature 

Before proceeding to let this light in, it is 
necessary to know what exactly is the present 
position of historians in regard to this matter 
Mr Vincent A Smith in his Early History of 
India (Third Edition), which is later than 
his monograph on Asoka, has on page 163 
ft The Tamil States extending'to the extremity 
of the Peninsula, and known as the Chola and 
Pandya kingdoms, certainly were independent 
as were the Kerlaputra and Satiyaputra states 
on the south-western, or Malabar Coast The 
southern frontier of the empire may be des- 
cribed approximately as a line drawn from the 
mouth of the Pennar River, near Nellore on 

2 Para 1 Ibid 
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-the Eastern coast through Cuddappah and to 
the south of Chitnldroog (North lab 14 13’„ 
Long 76 24) to the river KalySnapun on 
the west coast (about N Lat. 14) } which forms 
the northern boundary of the Tuluva couutry, 
probably representing the old kingdom of 
Satiyaputra 11 In regard to this southern 
boundary tho limits marked out- in tko extract 
are substantially correct on the information 
furnished by epigraphy This correctness is 
confirmed by what we are able to glean from 
Tamil literary sources except in regard to tho 
eastern limit of this lino The Tamils mark- 
ed out tbo limit of Tamil land at Pulikat, 
which is the Anglo-Indian corruption 
of Palaverkkadu (old forest of Vel trees). "3 
This is referred to in Ancient Tamil litera- 
ture as Verkkadu, without the adjective 
for ‘ old ’ standing before tho name This 

3 gjGvJtsos <s cvaazB oiQan QpZ&niu g! 
c/g\)Gsu;u ffiirilq otcSt (Xju.®u>uir 
Quur$ QuiunQflGtfi# ntuSgpno ^ 
ejtfldh^ed (3jtp kJS (3«7O0cbl. mnulQt— 

Mamular in Knrnmtokju 11* 
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is usually described as Vadukarmunai, the 
‘Gnd of the Northerners’ territory When 
this limit is passed the language also changes 
(Molipeyartem, 4 the country where the spoken 
language changes to another) The limit on 
the 'Other side is given as the Tulu land or 
Konkanam G , the territory of the chief Nannan 
in the first centuty of the Christian era, which 

4 uarfh-i® Qsirtev Qanasu.fi gnuutr 
Quirry!} QuiurrQp ejfifiQassru 

Maronlanar id Abam. 210/11, 

GeupTfAGaiiftB 

aS&BicaeufigpcB&gggiD et&ev/rem evntp&GBS 
fii&ipQ&Qg Qpsun srr&Qju 

O wn$ QuiunQfi erpfiueisrw'&o tfipsQfi 

MatnalaoBt in Ibid 31^ 

5 Abam 15 ,<£ NarEinai 391 

QlOUJLOW&S Qu^LDj^ll. Q&lOwp (p&fJ-ffS 

QsiruienLcujLD usmsmus (Zj(8u$ eSVensp 
uirsGVtnr a dsu usops su.iSeSfi 
QptTGBS ao Qjfijgjigj (Oil uesrear 

Abam 15 Mamulanar 

Ouffsjro© G<$ tr Kara ir ®r (SgstcSt s&Gtsr^u. 

Guv§p gjSai jtjixi QufS gain Qunq^eireiiaSssr 
uurrQun tSSSp usuQa. 

Nar^mai 391 Palaipagbya Peranga<3nngo- 
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was broken into by a now people Ko5ar, hb a 
result of a war in which Nannan obviously 
suffered defeat;, and lost bis state elephant G 
Thus then, Tamil htoraturo a^crtbablo to 
about the first century of the Christian era 
supports the statement that this line consti- 
tuted the southern boundary of tho Mauryas 
except fora difference of half a degree m tho 
eastern end 

Tbe Dekhan, or Peninsular India, down to 
approximately tbe latitude of Nelloro, must 
therefore apparently have been subjugated by 
either Cbandragupta oi Bmdusara, because it 
was inherited from the latter by Asoka, whose 
only recorded war was the conquest of Kalinga; 
and it is more probable that the conquest of 
the south was the work of Biudusaia than i 
was effected by bis busy father * Mr Vincent 1 
A Smith also dotes that the Tibetan historian 
Taianatha (Soheifner p 89) attributes to 
Bmdusara aud Obanakya the conquest of tbe 
■country between the eastern and western seas. 

6 JErarew 

GJCEJlLDTGfiGirGH ©j tint— Ilf. p QuiTtfSlU 
QeutTGSTgB Quarts Q&trS-fr Qutrcj 

Paranar in 
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The fact of the conquest of the south has- 

remained so far an inference and no more In 

• 

regard to the question which of the first three 
Mauryas did actually make the conquest there 
is no further direct information than the 
inference we are left to make from the known 
extent of Asoka’s Empire and the statement 
of Tatanatha regarding Bindusara’s conquest, 
unless the last two lines quoted by Dr Fleet 
from the Mahavamsahe held to imply Asoka’s 
conquest 7 of the south 

Among the poets who constituted, acooiding 
to tradition, the famous third Academy at 
Madura we find the name Mamulanar, a 
Brahman echolai whose name, as an author, is 
held m very high esteem in the Tamil world 

7 *7c^T I 

gt smiw smrwft n 

(J R A S 1909 p 09) 

* Having attained fcbe sole sovereignty m four years ’ 
of the first line need not have exclusive refereDoe to tho 
slaughter of bis brothers if snob could bo held to « be a 
historical faot As a matter of faot it is very doubtfal if 
the ma°saara of the brothers is at all a fact as rook 
odiofc V {Vinconfc A Smitn's Asoka, p 162, note 4) 
refors to his brothers and sisters 
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even now Hib works were of the character 
of fugitive poems which are found scattered m 
various collections, all of them generally re- 
garded as having had the ‘ 6angam (Academy) 
imprimatur. Without basing his antiquity 
upon the fact, that his works are found in- 
cluded in these collections, there is enough 
internal evidence to show that he vas an elder 
contemporary perhaps of Paranai , and an exact 
contemporaiy of the Chola rulei Kankala and 
of Hannan, ‘ the Woman killer’ He is re- 
garded as a separate person from tho Tirumular 
of the ‘ Saiva School ’ This author has a 
number of references to the invasion of the 
south by the Mauryas, who, according to him, 
must have advanced, at least as far south as 
Madura and Podivil Hill This author, accord- 
mg to Hachchinarkhimyar, the commentator, 
was a Brahman belonging to the family of the 
Sage Agastya, and belonged to the part 
of the country hallowed by his presence, 
that is the country round the Podiyil 
Hill in the Western G-hats in the South-West 
of Madura and the neighbouring parts of the 
Tmnevelly District of the Madias Presidency 
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The fiisfc leference m this author to call 
for notice is in Aham 1’5 8 9 where the author 
jrefers to the entry of a warlike tribe called 
Kohar into the Tula Nadu of Nannan- 
Aham 251 of the same author lefeis again 
to these Kohar and states that these people 
administered a crushing defeat upon their 
enemies near Podiyil Hill 3 On this occa- 
sion, says the poet, Mohur not having sub- 
mitted, the newly-installed ‘ Mauryas came 
, up at the head of a great army,’ the rolling 

8 Vida note 3 

9 isniDui—ir si-ffiw^is^nuir Q&t—iS 0 

gw / fcfljsSi GajifijPgy u>ppeui— 

t—tasetirr euiriflQprryH Qeusv OsrrtfLp 

jp2csr atr&)eBretsTLf2afT G$fi& G&ir&w 

' ' OpirenTQpprTa'p fi(gwiS%sssru Gutr^u? 

eSenretflaag QpD&Gjgiq.u iSp-p fdcnsi&js 

Gftuiphm Qtr&e'np GintTSn.fi u 

ueesfliuiremLnaS p u6s>gp^eoamp 
wnQ&QgprtQzST QJU3LI GuDHifujir 
tfi&srQpK Qnstduj(njafhij wppp 
cdoJE>(&; QcjerecQ^eS iue3)fDairr«/tou/r 

Abarn 251. Humfllatiar 

(Mahamahopadhyaya Paudit Swarmnatba Tyer’a 
text obligingly copied by him } 
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-cars of which had to come up cubbing their 
way along hill slopes The same poem has a 
leference to the enoimous wealth of the 
Nandas* to which again theieis anobhei refe- 
rence m poem $265 10 of the same collection 
In this passage is given the additional 
information, which is reminiscent of the revo- 
lution in Pabalipuia, that ‘ the wealth of the 
Nandas, which having accumulated first m 
Patalij hid itself m the floods of the Ganges*’ 
Hence the expression £ Vamba Monyai ’ the 
Maury a novae liommae is justified in respect 
of this author, and hiscontempoianes Poem 


10 LfGssaSp QurriaQ eSiueveS&wt-j/Sisjp 
uffsfltLiiry) Qsnup/sQuup Gptresi 
u8gnuouj& fdat luxa# Q&gv eugdp LDrrgxrs}QsrT®)(D60n 
ueOLjGtp iSesipup Qeueo’Sutrir ibi spa 
P/rt/Sg, utri—eiS© (sji$(^&smss>s 

& POPP'D SOI 5,6 (3 jijltU5lQ&!TG}(gGtirr 

Maraalanar Ahara 26£ 
(Mad las Govfc Mss Library Copy ) 
Compare with this, the same author’s Aham 126/127 

itssrasreeir unrjlOTi^ y>o>pi^ Qpiresr^rr 
zJasfl©ax>/7 Q&iresstrrwpurrQQ&rr isssrseow 
Quitost Q&stiutTGOQi QiaSn Qwitl-iudu 
Qeciresrpi eurr&iSsap'ua^asai ^jujesr pen 
6RiPeoj|£6sr$; gSjDffcjE $$iup,pearesr 
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281 11 of our author, in the same work, contains 
another reference to the same incidents with 
one 01 two additional details These last ar& 
(1) that the Mauryas came south pushing the 
Vadukar m front (Northerners literally, but 
in later times the Telugu and Kanarese peo- 
ples) , (2) that they cut then way across a 
high hill which baned their way The ex- 
pression used actually in regard to the latter 
detail even suggests a tunnel being cut 
through 

Leaving aside the texts for the present the 
points calling for consideration m thesn 
references of Mamulanar to the Mauryas are 
(1) The fact of the invasion of the South by 
the Mauryas, the southernmost point reached 
being Podiyil Hill in the S W corner of 


11 sV/ssj^n eSsn&SQgiri eSennQ^ecp .sOmajSsw 
QpnesaiS^ su@Sif Qpesrgsgp Gtrfrt’ujif 
Q pear es>& icrrfSn Qpea'esfhuenireSp^ 

eflaziggyp QeunEiQiu uesf]aS(^Gi(^Gsrpp . 

Qpnecas^rrp (gemppp 

oieniT aSprspaiQira Ofearpeara, (asp ) 

Vide last two Iine9 of note 9 
Aham, 281 

(Mabam Swaminatbaijar's text I 
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Madura (2) The advance party of the inva- 
sion was composed of a warlike people called 
Kosar in one case and Vadukar in another* (3) 
The point of timo to which these invasions 
aio referrable 

In regard to point 1, the tests of this author 
arc quite clear and unmistakcable. He is 
supported in regard to this statement by two 
others One of them is called Paranar accord- 
ing to one manuscript, but the manuscript m 
the Madras Government Oriental Manuscripts 
Library of Aham GO 12 shews the author’s 
name as Param Korranar The language of the 
reference is equally clear, and quite similar m 
regard to the cutting of the way through a 
hill for the car to pass Poem 175 13 of Puram 

12 efcwOuffQ Q *0 (©} is(5jGnL-.a$ujQprr Qu>tu8mn 

Qutrenr LfbssT^Sifl (ff) (SjG&ppfi 

euGscuSps psearpesrarrai^i Qukgsuu^Cl. 

Qpnifl 

Aham 69 Pararokrrr*tmr 

13 eSesnQutrfV) Qis<SiS(^aoi—aSujQp Qairfituir* 

fBcsa&fiUnp (SjG v>ppp 

GjBlseSaau. «£^?iiI65){dgu!1i£j i3'tev§]uj 
wejneumu u>azn^.&)ppssrGsr 

Param 175 Kattil Attfrayanar 
* Another readmg — CiirriPiuir 
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by Kallil Attiraiyanar, celebrating the patron 
Adan Ungan has an equally clear reference 
to the army of the Mauryas cutting their way 
' through rock to let the load go through the 
middle of the world The commentatoi obvi- 
ously was not able to understand the refer- 
ence, and adopted m consequence a reading 
Onyar for Moriyar, making the passage seem 
legendary The > far-fetched character of his 
comment is unmistakeable evidence of mis- 
reading The mauner of reference in all pass- 
ages under consideration, makes it clear that 
this * cutting ’ (whether a tunnel or no) was 
at a great distance from the Tamil country. 
The reference in the majority of the passages 
is to a lover who had gone away from his 
sweetheait, and this cutting is brought m 
much in the manner of Shakespeare’s ‘ her 
husband is to Aleppo gone ’ All the references 
are m the past tense and give evidence of 
the event having been of recent historical 
occurrence 

In respect of the Kosai and the Vadukar 
we have other confirmatory evidence One 
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passage 14 in Paranar, a contemporary poet 
with Mamulanar, states that this warlike 
tribe enteiedNannan’s territory after a battle 
in which Nannan lost his state elephant 1 
This Nannan’s territory is, according to 
certain poems, the Tuln-country (Vide Aham 
15) and according to otkets (Narnnai 391), 
Konkanam (Tamil for Konkanam, or Anglo- 
Indian, Konkan) That this territory actually 
took in paits of Konkan and Canaia or 
Tulu is borne out by the fact that one 
of his famous hills Elilmalai 16 exists to-day as 
Saptasaila or Elilmalai about 16 miles noith of 
Cannanore The Ko3ar then entered Nannan’s 
territory through Konkan, and had a south- 
east trend in their movement through Kongu, 
(Aham 195 and §iliappadhikaram, Kongilan- 
go3ar) till they reached the Podiyii Hill much 
farther south These Tamil works refei to 
these Kosai m association with the Mauryas, 
almost as constituting the advanced guard of 

Kutmntogai 73 See note 4 
16 Narrmai 391 See Note 3 Mont D' T ~ of fcbe 
medieval writers Yale’s Marco Polo. 
note 1 s- 
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their army of invasion The Ramayana con- 
tains a reference to a people, called Kosakara, 
the equivalent of the Tamil Kosar, m the 
following passage — 

JFiwsr qwf? (I 

tow ijfos? Wdmi'i i 

(IV 40 121 (to. KnmbakoDam Edn.) 

; . 

The city of the Ko£akaia finds mention 
among the states towards the east to whmh 
Sugrlva directed one seotion of his great search 
party The commentary explains the centre 
of reference to have been the ‘&aravati,’ a 
river m Rajaputana which flows in a circle 
and loses itself m the sands If it is 
permissible to locate this on the basis of the 
data available to us in this, the habitat of 
the Ilofjakara will correspond to Assam 
The term Kosakara is explained by the com- 
mentary called Til aka, as a people engaged in 
the work of rearing silk-worms and manufac- 
turing silk If this interpretation is correct, 
then there must have been m East Bengal a 
warlike people whose usual peaceful avocation 
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was silk manufacture and who might havh 
formed part of the Maury an army It seems 
to be these people who had laid hold of the 
hill fort Pali of Nannam from which these 
were dislodged by the Ohola king, Neydalam- 
kanal Uaujetchenni, identical m all probabi- 
' hty with the father of Kankala, the great 
Chola In this conneccion these people aie 
referred to as Vada Vadukar (the Northern 
Northerners) m Puram 378, 16 and Vamba 
Vadukar (the new Northerners) in Abam 
-375 17 It is again the same geneial move- 
ment of the northerners that is reflected 


1G Qpeisrutj&aitT u5z_eu &tnu 
6ul_gu®«it Q/ffCoernri-ijLiij 
earppp tsstroflesr QsnaSeO 

Param 378 Unpodi Payungudayar in honour of 
Ilanjatoheoni destroyer of Pali or Seruppah, 

17 Q&npn Qu(&jLDaGr 

eSgtrEif^Ljsifi ^ptppaisrrw Gug^GffSTesP 
@ uf.s £i—gv)&e$asr(&jp e32esr(Tpq-LOiur 
QawLfpip Ljtfleoffiu utri§ 
anluaiGafr etnuisp^f eui—p~ - 

Aham 375/74 by Igayan Sendan Korranar 
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m Narrmai 170, 18 where the Malayaman 
chief of Mullur is said to have sallied 

out and defeated single-handed the ‘ Aryas ’ 

< 

that had laid seige to the fort We have 
already refened to Puhkat as the limit of 
Aryan land m Kuruntogai II, 19 and to the 
change of language when one passed either 
this or the hill Venkata (Tirupati) 20 These 
taken together seem to warrant the inference 
that there was a series of Aryan invasions 
under the Mauryas and their successors the 
Andhras, as distinct from Aryan settlements 
previous to these, and that the Tamil kmga i 
and chiefs stemmed the tide of invasion suc- 
cessfully so far as to rank among the allies of 
the great Mauryan Empeior Asoka on terms 
of equality, as in fact they are referred to have 
been m the Asoka edicts.' In this connection 
it deserves to be noted that the same poet 

18 GrQpu3Qezr(tpi3Qsi5r£] QstTQpwpsrrss 

LDirrPujir gieueurtfitu QuiRbds 1 LpcrrerjcrLi 
U 6 i) 0 (_ 63 r QeunenQjnetr iofeoiuear 

QfifffTTjQeip Q<$inif.ujnisi(5j 

Nar^inai 170, author not known- 

19 Sea note (1) 

20 Aham 15 & Narn^ai 391« See note 3 
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Mamulanar iefers, m Aham 115, 21 to a chief- 
tain Erumai of Kudanadu (parts of Mysore 
and Ooorg) The chief’s name seems to have 
stuck on to the country so far as to make it 
refeirable m Tamil liteiature as the territory 
of Etumaiyuian Hence Asoka’s Mahisha- 
mandala which is a good translation of Eru- 
mainadu might still refer to this frontier 
state, notwithstanding Dr Fleet’s satis- 
factory mdentification of Mahishmati with 
Mandhata on the Naimada Mahishmati 
was a city — the city of Kartavirya-Arjuna — 
but there is good authority for equating 
the name with that of the people Mahisha- 
kas and giving it the meaning that is usually 
given The connection with modern Mysore 
town oi state, is not quite pioved though it 
is possible to understand that the whole 
countiy 'or any part theieof might have been 
known Mahishamandala This is only by the 
way now 

What is relevant to the question is that 
the references to the Vadukai and Aryai in 

21 «£76W?4£Q6B706®iD @i_/S/7L_£_63767 

Aham 15/14 Mamnlsnar. 


7 
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tihis latter batch aie to either contemporaneous 
or to almost contemporaneous ovents. The 
defeat of the Aryar by the Malayaman on the 
one side, and the destruction of Pali and the 
crushing of the Vamba Vadukar (newly estab- 
lished northerners) there by Ilanjetchenm 
cannot refer to the same early period as the 
Maurya invasions of Mamular These have an 
organic connection with the defeat of the Aryas 
by Imayavaramban Peiumseral Adan , 22 Pand- 
yan Aryappadai Kadanda Nedum ^eliyan 23 


33 ^iffiutr gpaiGnrfiuj Qurffeo s- uSwujlo 
Q psurGsmgjLo'ff Qium~iroSetoi— 

iD6m&& sk-gvm 

^]sau&iir6ti(nje8 uJeniDiijili o5';aGuir|f?jS 
£3uSt£ Si~eoQeaeSp puSipsic e8evrsi&& 
pssrQ sirevff $ ^ppzas&iTGti vuQurr® 

Quiff es>&u>inSgG)iftujtr euesaeS 

Padirruppafctu I (i) 23 — 25 <L II. 

a3 6uuGuiPiutuOTi_ asuilgp 
Qpstsrpi&ip ibitOi_(T 0 e@ siressu 
LjBap^a &p\Sp QpeSpasrgpui— 

€SbstSl~^- eSpffhgjQuj uT6&n$_uj 
GssrQgGffi^tuar 

Silappadikaram. XXIII, 11. 14-18. 
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and Kankak 3 * who all lay claim to 
victory over the Aiyas, and to having 
erected then respective emblems the how, the 
fish and the tigei 1 on the face of the Hima- 
layas ’- r ’ All these ^ccm to infer to action taken 
by the Tamils in concert, when the Cential 
powet m the Notch began to weaken, to beat 
back the Northerners from the South, there 
being perhaps in it also the Southern Hindu 
hostility to the Northern Buddhism. Taken to- 
gether the references seem to warrant the infe- 
rences (1) that the Mauryas earned their 
invasions to the fai thest south of J ndia , (2) that 
they were in hostile occupation of forts in the 
northern borders of the Tamil land extending 

21 u iSTun 

G®i©m1?GiU u??t£ QsnarcogaS/n QuxnQonp^ 

io.~$nQajc8 ajiJ’S'JIi rjfgjli— 

QanczBcop QgnQpp Qairppu urp^io 
iaS>(B omcTQjruu 

us3<fuLipP'g]G QsrrQpp ui—ia. u>xtl.u(7£u> 

Qcun? rytai^csrcer Qgnftpp 
itiomQpirrKKSj tanSpQqp jjaztcurruSIs^LO 

Ibid. V L 93 & Commentary fcbereoD 
30 ajjQsOQgjStu cSlcjj 2gpjSaS 

GjjajQGO<Tg£luj i^eSiLjLo ciTcxjftrto 

Opus, cit XVII 11 1 i 3./ 
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from Pulikafc m the east to almost Goa in the 
west , and (3) that these Aryans were beaten 
back when the Mauryas and their successors 
at headquarters become too feeble or too much 
occupied to be able to retain their hold on the 
distant south 

Coming down to point 3 regarding the time 
of these invasions our sources do not give us 
any direct lead The references to the Maurya 
invasions are all of them in the past and do 
not wanant inferences of contempoianeity, 
though the character of these references is 
unmistakeably historical We are almost able 
to see the line of advance through Tulu 
into Kongu, Therefrom there is a double 
line, one south-eastwards through Tirukkovi- 
lui, to the Chola country perhaps as a further 
objective, though we have no evidence of its 
having gone so far , and the other through the 
famous historical route through the Palms 
(Tam Podmi) into the Pandya country up to 
the Podiyil Hill These invasions must have 
taken place m the heyday of the Mauryan 
power after Chandiagupta had entered into 
the definitive treaty with Seleucus I of Asia 
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(Nicatoi) It may be that he himself effected 
the conquest, or his son 26 as his father’s viceioy, 
-at Vidi^a The invasion must have come 
thiough the later Burhanpui Road, the ancient 
Dakshmapatha, leading from Avanti thiough 
Vidaibha into the Dekhap, and must have gone „ 
along the Western Ghats into the Tamil 
-country avoiding Dandaianyam as the Tamils 
called it (Sans Dandakaranyam ) The infer- 
ence is supported by (1) the Tamils legaidmg 
the country noith of Pulikat as having been 
foieign m language, (2) their regaidmg the 
locality as abordei land in which cattle forays 
could be committed with impunity, (3) their 
regarding Dandaranyam as having been mclud- 

The Burname Amitracbates (Gr for Amitragbata) 
for Bindusara indicates that he was a great conqueror, 
as the Greeks knew him by this surname rather than by 
biB name The point of Dr Meet's objection in regard to 
the word Amitragbata not being a name is not clear It 
■could not baye been a name In the Ramayana Kum- 
bhakarjqa is desonbed as Amitragbatin (VI. 60 97 
Kumbb Edition ) We have no precedents for Gangai- 
koncla, Akalavarsha, Abavamalla &o ,nor for Ajatasatrn. 

* • (J R A S 1909 p 31 & p 427 ) 
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ed m the Aiyan land as m the Padirruppattu 27, 
and In the Periplus of the Erythraean Sea 25 . 

The Maurya invasion and the attempt at 
occupation of the Tamil country should be 
refened to the period intervening the treaty 
between Seleucus and Ghandiagupta, and the 
thirteenth year of Asoka Their dislodgment 
from the south must be referred to the period 

27 ffea’piDsesr 
psmi—ir tjGxfhupjps Qsntl.ut—i—QiQ^<ani-.es)iufi 
Q 1 £/rcrejzp.ii/i_£_® < £7 Q&n®uiSflg)u uirtruuinr&($ 

Commentary. 

@/S 6 or petal— rrnezBuj Quseapjp lotri— 

tp.60 G-errarQptrtr isrrQ 

Padirrupattn, YI ufd&u> 

28 Be} oud Barygaza the adjoining coast extends in 
a straight line from north to south, and so this region 
is called Dachinabadas, for dachanes in the language of 
the natives means “ south ” The inland country baok 
from the coast toward the east comonses many desert 
regions and great mountains , and all kinds of wild 
beasts — leopards, elephants, enormous serpents, hyenas, 
and baboons of man} Borts , and many populous nation?, 
as far as the Ganges 


W Sohoffs Edn p 43 
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of internal weakness and foreign invasions 
between the fall of the Sungas and the rise of 
the Andhiabhrtyas of the Puranas which period 
various lines of evidence indicate as being 
capable of inclusion m the period of Mamulanai 
and otheis of the third Tamil Academy of 
Maduia. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE DAWN OF TEE CHRISTIAN ERA 
I South Indian Commei ce 
India the wonderland of the east, as it is 
even now called, was made known to the west, 
as it never was before, when the world con- 
queror, Alexander the Great, forced open her 
gates on the noith-west. Our knowledge of 
India at all of a definite character may be 
said to extend no farther than this period, as, 
according to the most recent authority, his 
connection with India was . not much more 
than a great raid. It is mattei of common 
knowledge that he had to give up his idea of 
carrying his conquests right tip to the eastern 
limits of the land, (according to his own notion 
of the configuration of the earth), owing to a 
mutiny among his soldiers headed by his 
cavalry commander Homos Before leaving 
India, however, he divided his conquests on 
this side of the Indian Caucasus into thiee 
viceroyalties as follows . 


101 
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I Paiopamsadae, the country west of the 
Indus, with Oxyartes, the father of Roxana, 
foi its viceroy 

II The Punjab including m it the kingdom 
of Taxila, and that of Poms , that of the 
Sophytes together with the temtoiies of the 
Oxydrachoi and the Malloi, undei the Viceioy 
Philip, son of Machetas, leaving the civil 
administration m the hands of the native 
princes 

III Sindh including the kingdom of Mou- 
sikanos, Oxykanos, Sambus and Maens of 
Patalene under Peithon, the son of Agenor, 
for its viceroy 

Philip was murdered m a mutiny, before the 
death of Alexander, and his place was taken 
by Eudamos who remained m India till called 
away m 317 B C to help Eumenes against 
Antigonus of Asia, the most powerful among 
the Diadochi. When the Macedonian Empne 
was partitioned a second time in 321 B C 
(consequent on the death of Perdiccas, the 
regent of the first partition,) the Indian 
province, east of the Indus, was left out of 
account, as Peithon had to withdraw to the 
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western bank of the great liver About 305 
B. C Seleucus Nikator made an attempt to 
revive the empne of Alexander m this legion, 
but had to relinquish his hold upon the whole- 
of Afghanistan, and enter into a humiliating 
tieaty with Chandiagupfea, the Mauiya emperor 
of India This personage is believed to have 
been m the camp of Alexander m the Punjab^ 
and, thrown upon his own resources as the 
gieat Macedonian turned away from the banka 
of the Ravi, he took .advantage of the confusion 
resulting fiom the departure of Alexander to 
overthrow the Greek provinces in India, and 
the ruling Nanda m Magadha, before be set 
himself up as IhefhstEmperoi of India, hither- 
to known to history In the course of fifteen 

V* 

years he was able to make himself so strong 
as to fight Seleucus, not only on equal terms 
but also to extort fiom him such a valuable 
cession of terntoiy as Afghanistan up to the 
Hindu-Kush, For three generations this 
dynasty held its power undimmished. 
His grandson Asoka, the great Buddhist 
Emperor of India, was able to hold his 
own with the successors of Seleucus, and 
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maintained with them the diplomatic) relations 
thus begun by his grandfathei It seems to 
be well attested that both Selcucus NiUator 
and Ptolemy Philadelphia had sent ambassa- 
dor to the courts of Ghandragupta and Bindu- 
sara, although scholars arc not wanting vet 
who considei the paiticulai edict of Asoka a 
mere boast With the death of Asoka about 
230 B. C. the Mauryan empne loses its hold 
upon the more powerful and distant of its 
vassals, and the days of the djmasty are 
numbered 

From this event to the year A D 319 the 
date of the rise to power of the Imperial 
Guptas, the history of India is yet quite 
uncertain, although we are able to gain a few 
glimpses as to the general features of the 
history of that period The Asiatrc empire 
of the Seleucidae was attacked simultaneously 
by the Romans and the Gauls from the west 
and north-west, and the Parthians fiom the 
east About the beginning of the second 
century B C , Paithia made good her 
independence undei Arsakes Mitbndates I, 
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and Bakfcna under Eukratides 1 This was but 

the idles action of the movements of the 

nomad tribes in the far-off plains of Mongolia 

The great tube of the Hiung-nu fell with all 

the hostility of immediate neighbours upon the 

Yueh-chi, and dislodged them from then then 

habitat m the plains of Zungana These 

in then turn fell upon the Wu-sung, killed the 

Wu-suug chieftain m battle, and marched 

fuithei upon the region then in the occupation 

of the Se, Sok 01 Sakas. These last had to make 

room for them along the light' bank of the Oxus 

and occupy the countiy protected by the Indian 

Caucasus The Yueh-chi weie themselves 

defeated by the son of the late Wu-sung 

•chieftain When his father fell in battle 

he found a secure asylum with the Hiung- 

nu, who now helped him to legam his lost 

patrimony It was m the course of these 

* 

■ movements that the Sakas and possibly 
some of the Hiung-nu moved down the 
Kabul valley into India, and occupied the 
country on the light bank of the Indus, another 


1 V A Smith, Early History of India, p 210 ff 
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body piobably fiom the legion of Seistan 
occupying light down even to Gujarat It is- 
one of their out-settlements on the Jumna that 
the coins and other antiquities of Muttra 
would seem to wairant 

While all this was taking place across the 
bordeis of India, m India itself there was going 
foiward a revolution of no less consequence^ 
The Mauiyan empire was overthrown by 
Pushyamitia Sunga, the Maurya geneial, m 
spite of the loyalist minister, a brother-in-law 
of Yegnasena Satakarm of the Delrhan The 
usuipei’s strength was tried by a triple wai — 
(1) against Menandei, ruler of Kabul , (2) against 
Kharavela, the Kalinga ruler of Orissa, (3) 
against the loyalist Yegnasena and m behalf 
of a counter-claimant to the throne of the 
kingdom of Yidhaiba Though for the time 
successful against all these, the empue had 
suffeied vital injuries The Dekhan kingdom 
oi viceioyalty becomes so powerful that the 
Andhias establish an imperial position them- ( 
selves, and rendei then quota of service by 
holding out against the Saka mvadeis from 
the north-west and west It must have been^ 
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m the course of these wars that the occasion 
should have atisen for the founding of the era 
which now goes by the name of Vikiamaditya 
and that under the name of &aka. As to both 
these eras and the circumstances of then ongm, 
there is veiy considerable diffeience of opinion 
among scholars In the course of the political 
shiftmgs described above, a clan of the Yueh- 
chi, by name Kushana, was able to push its 
way into India, and establish a kingdom 
m the Punjab including Kashmir The 
greatest ruler among them, whose empire 
came into touch with the Chinese Empire on 
the one side and the Parthian on the other, is 
Kamshka, the Constantine of the Buddhism 
of the greater vehicle (Mahayana Buddhism) 
Learned scholars associate him with both the 
eras above referred to, while there are yet 
others, who would dissociate him from either 
and refei him to a period later than both 
None of them, however, take him beyond the 
period I have marked at the beginning* At 
the very beginning of the Christian era then 
the Punjab and the frontier province, including 
Kashmir, weie under the Kushanas or their 
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immediate pLedecessois 01 their successors 
Gujaiat and Malva, including northern . Kon- 
kan, wete undeL the &akas 

Dunng the peuod maiked out above, we 
have been passing hom the supiemacy of 
.Buddhism (if such an expression can be le- 
gaided as appropriate at all), through aieassei- 
tion of the Biahman ascendancy, on to a final 
oompiomise, ending on the one side in Maha- 
yamst Buddhism, and on the other, in the 
Hinduism of the Gita Foi as Professor Kem 
maintains, on the authonty of the Tibeta n 
historian Taranatha and the Saddhaima-pun- 
•darika, the foundei of the Madhyamika school 
of Buddhism, Nagarjuna, was a disciple of the 
Biahman Rahulabhadra who was much indebt- 
ed to Sage Krishna Paraphiased, this means 
no less than that these teachers dtew a part 
of then mspnation fiom the Gita 2 This is 
borne out by the importance that attaches to 
Bhakti (devotion) m Mahayamst Buddhism 
and later Hinduism 

During all this period of active mutations 


2 Manual of Indian Buddhism, p. 122. 
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both m lehgion and politics, South India would 
appeal to have been out of this gieat vortex. 
This is a delusion due moie to lack of infor- 
mation than to a lack of histoiy The edicts of 
Asoka, as was stated already, mention the Cholaj 
Pandya, Kerala, Satiyaputia and Ceylon 
among those with whom he 'entered mto 
diplomatic relations He thought it worth 
his while to send his son and daughtei to 
Ceylon as missionaries These facts put it 
beyond a doubt that there was some communi- 
cation between Magadha and Ceylon, generally 
by way of the sea It is now cleai fiom 
Chapter II that the neighbouimg coast was 
also brought into touch with the noith, by 
way of land The Ceylonese tradition, as 
embodied m the Mahavamha, is quite 
m support of this conclusion Between the 
Maharashtra and Malva there was a greati 
trunk road notwithstanding the great foiest 
region between them This load it is that 
has given us the name Dekhan (Dakshma- 
patha) Most likely this road wound its way 
over the hills by way of Buihanpui into 
western Malva. The^middle legion was the 
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foie^t, which it contained to he even up to the 
da>sof Harsba 

During this period, and fora long time after, 
Hindustan (the country noith of the Vindh} T as) 
kept touch with the outer woiid by way of 
land mainly ; the south kept itself in contact 
with the lest of the woiid chiefly by waj of 
the sea That the Hindus did not always 
wait for others to come to them for goods is in 
evidence m a \ancty of ways There is list 
the statement of Cornelius Nepos, who ' tys 
that Q Metellus Celer received fiom the king of 
the Suevi some Indians, who had been driven 
by stoirn into Germany in the couiso of a 
voyage of commerce 3 This ib quite a precise 
fact, aud is borne out by a number of tales of 
vo} r ages with the horrois attending navigation 
depicted in the liveliest colours in ceitain 
classes of wntings both in Sanskrit aud Tamil 
Among the places mentioned in the latter 
classes of souices arc those in the East Indian 
Archipelago, suoli as Java(Savham), Sambbava 
(Kaipurasambhavam), Kataba (Sumatra), and 

3 1 Maori ndle, Anciont Inchn p 310. 

8 
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both in religion and politics, South India would 
appear to have been out of this gieat voitex. 
This is a delusion due moie to lack of infor- 
mation than to a lack of histoiy The edicts of 
Asoka, as was sfcatedalready, mention the Chola* 
Pandya, Kerala, Satiyaputia and Ceylon 
among those with whom he -entered into 
diplomatic relations He thought it worth 
his while to send his son and daughter to 
Ceylon as missionaries These facts put it 
beyond a doubt that there was some communi- 
cation between Magadha and Ceylon, generally 
by way of the sea It is now clear fiom 
Chapter II that the neighbouring coast was 
also brought into touch with the north, by 
way of land. The Ceylonese tradition, as 
embodied m the Mahavamha, is quite 
m support of this conclusion Between the 
Maharashtra and Malva there was a gieak 
trunk load notwithstanding the great forest, 
region between them This load it is that 
has given us the name Dekhan (Dakshma- 
patha) Most likely this load wound its way 
over the hills by way of Burhanpui into 
western Malva. The'middle legion was the 
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foiest, which it continued to be even up to the 
days of Haisha 

Duimg this peuod, and foi a long time after, 

Hindustan (the country noith of the Vindhyas) 

kept touch with the outer woild by way of 

land mainly , the south kept itself m contact 

with the rest of the uorld chiefly by waj of 

the sea That the Hindus did not always 

wait for others to come to them for goods is in 

evidence m a variety of ways There is Cist 

the statement of Cornelius Nepos, who says 

that Q Metellus Celer leceived fiom the king of 

the Suevi some Indians, who had been driven 

by stoim into Germany in the couise of a 

voyage of commerce 3 This is quite a precise 

fact, and is borne out by a number of tales of 

voyages with the horrois attending navigation 

depicted in the liveliest colours m ceitain 

classes of writings both m Sanskrit and Tamil 

Among the places mentioned in the latter 

classes of souices are those in the East Indian 

/ 

Aichipelago, such as Java(Savham), Sambhava 
(Kaipurasambhavam), Kataha (Sumatra), and 

3 1 Maori ndle, Ancient Indm p 310# 

8 
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Kalahm (Burma) not to mention China 
It may now be taken for certain that in the 
sixth and fifth centuries B C there was consi- 
derable intercourse with Babylonia 4 and 
through her with Assyria and the fuither West 
The Baveru Jataka is certain proof of this 
mtercouise by way of the sea It would thus 
appear that there was some very consider- 
able activity in maritime commeice They 
used to have lighthouses to warn ships 
and one such is described at the great port at 
the mouth of the Kaveiy, a buck towel or a 
big pal myia tiunk carrying on the top of it a 
huge oil lamp 

Tne classical geographers, the authoi of 
the Penplus and Ptolemy the geographer, 
that date respectively about A D 80 and 
A I) 150, exhibit knowledge of a division 
of the country almost the same as the three 
divisions indicated m chaptei I The author 
of The Penplus 5 6 begins his account of the 

4 The Early Gommerae of Babylon with India 700 — 

300 B O by J Kennedy J B A S 1898, pp. 241 — 288 

6 The Penplus oi the Erythraean Saa translated and 
edited by W H Schoff Secs. 42 to 66 
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•west of India with the Indus (Smthus) He 
says that the rivei had seven mouths, shallow 
and marshy, and therefore not navigable On 
the shore of the central channel was the seapoit 
Barbancum with a capital in the interior of 
the Scythians called Mmnagaia (The city of 
the Min, Scythians) , the port Baibancum 
has not generally been identified It seems to 
be the Sanskut Barbaraka (belonging to the 
country of the Baibara, and therefore the poit 
of the people, Baibaia, perhaps the same as the 
Grk barbarian) Passing down fiorn theie, the 
Penplus comes down the Suiashstta coast 
(Syiashtrene) andiihe Rann of Couch (Emnon) 
-sailing across what is the G-ulf of Kambay, he 
takes us to Baiygaza (Sans Baiukacha, Mod 
Broach), With this is supposed to begin Anaca 
ft which is the beginning of the kingdom of 
Nambanus and of all India ” This division 
of that part of the country into Aiiaca is also 
made by Ptolemy, and in the poits given along 
this portion of Aiiaca both Ptolemy and the 
Peuplas agree except for the omission of some 
m the latter The southern limit of this coast 
isTmdi8 according to both. The conespc 
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G-reek Rulers succeeding Alexandei, among 
them Apollodotus and Menander Coming 
furfckei Bast from these countries he speaks 
of Ozene (Ujjain), and lefeis to it as the for- 
mer loyal capital Passing over all that he 
says about the trade of Bioach which is not to 
our present purpose, we come m See 50 to 
another statement which is of mteieat to us 
He says “ beyond Bangasa the adjoining coast 
extends in a straight line from nbith to south 
and so this region is called. Dachmabades, for 
Dachau m the language of the natives means 
“ south ” The inland country back from the 
coast towaids the east comprises many desert 
regions and great mountains , and all kinds 
of wild beasts, leopards, tigers, elephants, 
enoimous serpents, hyenas, and baboons of 
many sorts, and many populous nations as far 
as the Ganges ” This clearly indicates that 
he describes the whole of the legion known as 
the Dakshmapatha or the Deccan, and the 
Dandakaranyam of the Sanskrit writers , the 
central region of India corresponding to our 
modern division of the Dekhan. He then 
describes the interior marts of Paitan and 
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Tngara, and of the sea-poits along the 
coast till he reached Naura and Tmdis, 
the fust maits of Dammca as he calls 
them (Sanskrit Dramidaca, the coirect equi- 
valent of the G-ieek) Dammca, some- 
times written by enoi Ljmmca, is the Sans- 
lmt Diamidaca which the author must have 
heard in contradistinction to Anaca It is 
peihaps a little fai-fetched to see in it Tami- 
lakam- With Tmdis began according to both 
Ptolemy and the Penplus, the kingdom of 
Gherabothia (Cheraputra or Keialaputra) The 
next poit of importance we come to, is 50 
miles from Tmdis again at the mouth of a river , 
the poit called Muzins (Muyin or Musin of 
the Tamils, the modern Cianganore) Fifty 
miles further south was the sea-poit of 
Nelcynda which the late Mr Kanakasabhai 
Pillai correctly identified with Nirkuniam in 
the country of the Pandyas This place was 
situated about ten or twelve miles m the inte- 
nd with an out-port at the mouth of the river, 
the village Bacara-Vaikkarai, as we know it 
now The kings of both these market towns, 
% the Penplus says “ live m the interior.” The 
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imports into Muziris are given “ as a gieafc 
quantity of coin , topaz, thm clothing, not 
much , figured linens, antimony, coral, crude 
glass, coppei, tin, lead , wine not much but as 
much as at Bangaza , realgar and orpiment , 
and wheat only for the sailors, for this is not 
dealt m by the merchants there*” The 
exports from this place are the “ pepper coming 
from 1 Kottanora (Kuttu Nadu in the interior) 
“ great quantities of fine peails” ivory, silk 
cloth, spikenard from the Ganges, Mala- 
bathrum from the interior, transpaient stones 
of all kinds, diamonds and sap hires and 
tortoise-shell “ That from the Ghiyse island 
(golden) and that taken from among the is- 
lands along the coast of Damiuca ” One may 
so far compare this statement with the follow- 
ing two extracts from Tamil Literature : — 

g SG&Kfisp Qunpu(B&u> 

scan Q&trsgjisgi 
uMstpfsnBQptGi Sl—ptVfBQprS 
P H/UJ 

Lj&srevw&eiTGiflear Qun^iprrns^iUSeuss! 

QpipEi(§&i—GO QpipeSeisr Qp&ifhu&reff 

utiessr Par am 343. 
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between Nirkunrum and Camoim as m the 
country of A101 (Tamil Aay) Then follows 
the region which he calls Kaieoi (Tamil 
Kaiai ol Kavaiyai, a class of fisherfolk) , 
and the coast country exfeendirig from 
Korkai upwaids is spoken of by Ptolemy 
in two divisions The country of the 
Batoi (Tamil Yettuvai) and Poralia m the 
country of the Tonngoi (erior foi Sormgoi, 
Cholas) The exports from this legion according 
to the Penplus aie the pearls 7 gatheied from 

1 

pait of what is brought at any time fiom 

7 Pliny saya (Chap IX 54 — 58 ) 

“Our ladies glorv in having pearls suspended from 
fchmr fingers, or two or three of them daDgling from their 
ears, delighted even with the rattling of the pearls as 
they knock against each other, and now, at the present 
day, the poorer classes are even affeotmg them, as people 
are in the habit of saying, that ‘ a pearl worn by a 
woman in pnblio is as good as a liotor walking before 
her ' Nay, even more than this, they put them on their 
feet, and that, not only on the laoes of their sandals but 
all over the shoes, it is not enough to wear pearls, but 
they must tread upon them, and walk with them under 
foot as well, 

“ I once saw Lollia Paulina, the wife of the Emperor 
Caius — it was not at any public festival, or any solemn 
ceremonial, but only at an ordinary betrothal entertain- 
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tbeie and a kmd of fine muslm called Aigaiatic 

The most important ports mentioned m this 

legion by the Penplus aie thiee Camaia 

(identified \rith Kaveupatnam), Poduca (may 

be a Puduvai) and it is doubtful whethei it 

stands for Pondicheiry 01 a place m the 

/ 

vicinity Then Sopatma (Tamil Sopattanam 
01 fortified port) Tbeie come ships from 
what be calk Damiuca and fiom the 
north for the exchange of commodities Here 
the Penplus has an important statement to 

ment — covered with emeralds and pearls, whioh shone 
in alternate lasers upon her bead, in her hair, in 
her wreaths, in her eurB, upon her neok, in her 
bracelets, and on her fingers, and the value of whioh 
amounted in all to 10,000,000 sesterces , indeed she was 
prepared at onoe to prove the faot, by showing the 
receipts and acquittances Nor were these any presents 
made by a prodigal potentate, but treasures which bad 
descended to her from her grandfather, and obtained by 
the spoliation of the piovmoes Such are the fruits of 
plunder and extortion ! It was for this reason that 
M Iiollms was held so infamous all over the East for 
the presents whioh he extorted ftom the kings the 
result of which was, that [he was denied the friendship 
of Cains Caesar, and took poison , and all this was done, 
I say, that his granddaughter might be seen, by the 
glare of lamps, oovered all over with jewels to the amount 
of forty millions of sesterces ! ” 
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make in respect of the capacity for navigation 
of the Tamils In these ports that he men- 
tions, he says were ships of two kmdsj those 
intended for coasting voyages as fai as Darni- 
Tica, as he calls it, these were small and 
large and aie called by him Sangara Those 
intended however, for the voyages to Ghiyse 
and to th'e Ganges were called, according to 
him, Colandia, and aie described as veiy large 
The term Chryse which m Greek is the equiva- 
lent of gold, seems to refer to Suvainnabhumi 
m Sanskrit, and has been identified with the 
Malaya Peninsula, spoken of by the Periplus 
in another place as an island That it indi- 
cates the legion about the Malaya Peninsula 
is clear from what he says in regard to the 
direction of the land , “just opposite this river 
(Ganges) there is an island in the ocean the 
last port of the inhabited world to the east 
under the rising sun itself , it is called 
Chryse and it has the . best tortoise-shell 
of all' the places on the Erythraean Sea. 
There are said to be imported into these 
ports everything that is made in Damiriea 
“ the greatest part of what is got from 
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Egypt ” Then he pioeeeds to mention 
Palresimundu, “called by the ancients Tapio- 
bane ” Furthei noith from this, according to 
him, was the region Masalia and fuither noith 
of this Dosarene (Sans Dasarna) Ptolemy 
howevei interpolates between the Chola coast 
and Maisalia (Masalia of the Periplus) the 
countiy of the Aiouvainoi 01 Arvamoi (the 
Aruvalai of the Tamils) whose countiy was 
known to the Tamils m two divisions Aru- 
vanadu and Aruva Yada Talai (northern 
Aruva) which would take us moie 01 less- 
close to the mouth of the Krishna river, the 
Maisalos of Ptolemy 

Of the trade of this coast, the most linpoit- 
antpoitsaie the thiee lefeired to already, 
and the impoits of trade are set down . 
“Eveiythmg made m Damiriea and the gieat- 
est part of what is brought at any time fiom 
Egypt comes heie togethei with most kinds-, 
of all the things that are biought fiom Dami- 
nca and of those that aie earned through 
Paralia ” 

We have similar reference to the impoita 
at Kavenpatam in the Tamil work Pattmap- 
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pah “ horses were brought from distant lands 
beyond the seas, pepper was b) ought m ships, 
gold and piecious stones came from the 
northern mountains, sandal and akhn came 
from the mountains towaids the west, pearls 
from the southern seas and coral fiom the 
eastern seas The pioduce of the legions 
watered by the Ganges, all that is grown on 
the banks of the Kavery , ai tides of food fiom 
Xlam or Ceylon and the manufactures of Kala- 
kam in Buima ” 8 This looks like a re-state- 
ment in a somewhat expanded foirn of what is 
found briefly stated in the Periplus. Such was 
the condition of industry and commerce of this 
land as fai as it is possible for us to picture 
this condition from the evidence available to 
us 

II Internal condition political, industrial dc 

To take up the political geography of south 
India as a whole then, the country south of 
the Krishna was divided among ‘ the thiee 
crowned kings ’ and seven chieftains, with an 
eighth coming somewhat latei Theie were 

8 Patfcvnappalai 11 127 ff and Mr KanabaBabbai’s 
Tamila 1,800 years ago, p 27 
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-a host of minor chieftains of lessei lepute 
It is the coast legion and the moie open 
countiy that belonged to the kings, while the 
middle legions of hills and forests belonged to 
the chieftains, and peihaps even a few tribes 
(Nagas and otheis) The east coast from 
near the month of the Krishna to the south 
of Tondi in the Zammdan of Ramnad, be- 
longed to the Chola, although midway between 
the kingdom piopei and its noithern viceroy- 
alty of Kanchi lay the hill-countiy lound 
Tirukoilui, m the possession of a class of 
chieftains named Malayaman, veiy often loyal 
supporters of then suzerain, occasionally 
truculent and rebellious South of the Chola 
kingdom lay that of the Pandya, which ex- 
tended from coast to coast, and embraced 
within its holders the modem districts of 
Madura and Tinnevelh, and the State of 
Tiavancoie, taking m also a pait of Coim- 
batore and Cochin This included in it the 
chieftaincies of Aay (the A101 of Ptolemy) 
round the Podyil hill in the western ghats, 
-and of Evvr lound about the port of Korkai 
in Tmnevelli, There were besides the do- 
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mams of Pehan lound the Palnis which 
comes under their sphere of influence as 
w$ll North of this and along the western 
ghats on the sea-side lay the temtory of the 
Chera a territory stretching right acioss the 
Palghat gap through Salem and Coimbatoie 
South Mysore was parcelled out among a 
number of chieftains corresponding to the 
modem Palayagars, whose allegiance was at 
the disposal of either, but the more powerful, of 
then neighbour kings Such were the Iiungo 
of Arayarn, Pan of Parambunad, Adiyaman 
of Tagadur (Dharmapun) and On of the Kolli- 
raalais The first of these was withm the 
Mysore temtory proper, and to the east of 
his domain lay the Gangas, and Kxmgu to the 
south The northern frontier of the Tamil 
land was held by Nannan of the Tulu country 
m the West, and Pulliof Vengadam (Tirupati) 
m the east, the fuither north having been 
the land of the Aiyas (Vadukar) and Danda- 
ranyam (Sans. Dandakaranyam) 

These chieftaincies were the bone of conten- 
tion between the Cholas and the Cheras 
When the period under treatment begmB, the 
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Cholas are supreme under Kankala, who 
ascended fche throne, piobably aftei defeating 
the Chera and Pandya m a battle at Vennil 
(Koilvenm as it is now called) in the Tanjore. 
' distuct He was a remarkable sovereign who, 
m many ways, contributed to the permanent 
welfaie of his subjects, and has consequently 
been handed down to postenty as a beneficent 
and wise monaich He constructed the 
embankments foi the Eavery, and his chief 
poit Puhai was the great emporium of the east 
coast His reign was long and, taken along 
with those of his two predecessors and the 
successor next following him, constitutes the 
penod of the first Chola ascendancy in the 
south In the leign of his successoi a great 
catastiophe befell Puhai, and the city and 
port weie both destroyed This was a hard 
blow to the ascendancy of the Oholas But 
Kankala had, aftei defeatmg his contemporary 
Chera, given one of his daughters in marriage 
to the son of his vanquished rival This 
alliance stood the Cholas m good stead 
Kankala’s successoi began his reign with a 
victory, which his hen-apparent won for him, 
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against the Chera and Pandya combined, at 
Kanyaa, probably m the Salem drstnct When 
Puhar was destroyed theLe was a civil uar, 
owing perhaps to the untimely death of the 
young Chola prince , and the Chera rnler for 
the tune being, advanced through the cential 
region He intervened in favour of his cou- 
sins with effect, as against the rival claimants 
of loyal blood, and lestoied the Chola dynasty 
to some power , bnt the ascendancy suiely 
enough passed from them to the Chera The 
Chera ascendancy under the Ked-Chera 
(Senguttuvan) lasted only one generation , 
in the reign of his successor the Pandyas 
rose to greater importance and the Chera 
suffered defeat and impiisonmenb at his 
hands This Pandya ascendancy probably 
lasted on somewhat longer till about the rise of 
' * the Pallavas in Kanchi. This course of 
the political centre of gravity m south- 
ern India is borne out in very important 
particulars by the Ceylon Chronicle, called the 
Mahavamka According to this work, the 
Choi as were naturally the greatest enemies of 
the Smgalese rulers. There were usurpers from 
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the Chola country m Ceylon in the first century 
B 0 , and there were invasions and counter- 
invasions as well On one occasion the Chola 
invaders carried away 12,000 inhabitants of 
Ceylon and set them to work at ‘ the Kavery ’ 
•as the Chronicle has it 9 This looks very 
much like an exploit of Karikala seeing that it 
was he who built the city of Puhai King 
G-a]abahu of Ceylon was present at the invita- 
tion of the Red-Chera, to witness the celebia- 
tion of a sacrifice and the consecration of the 
temple to the ‘ Chaste Lady ’ (Pattini Devi) at 
Vanji, on the west coast 

The ascendancy of the Chera, however, 
passed away, as alieady mentioned, to the 
Pandyas m the course of one single geneiation 
The Red Chera was succeeded by his son, 
‘the Chera of the elephant look,’ who was 
his father’s viceioy at Tondi, and figured,* 
piommently m the wars of his piedecessor m 
the middle region He was defeated and taken 
prisoner m a battle, which he had to fight 
with the contemporary Pandyan, designated 
the victor, at Talayalanganam With this 

9 Upham’s MahavatriBa, Vol i, p 228 
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mishap to the ruler the Gheia ascendancy- 
passes away The Pandyans of Madina take 
then turn now, and continued to hold the 
position of hegemony up to the time that the 
Pallavas use into importance This, in buef 
and in veiy geneial teims, was the political 
histoiy of South India at the beginning 
and during the early centuries of the Cknstian 
Eia 

Passing on from the political to the indus- 
trial condition of India, we have already des- 
cribed the principal sea-poits, both on the 
western and eastern seaboard If, as has been 
pointed out, there were so many thriving ports 
and, if foreign merchants sought these for 
trade at considerable risk of pirates and, if 
there was so much enterprise m sea-going 
among the inhabitant s of the country itself, 
the conclusion is irresistible that the country 
had a prosperous industry, and so, on exami- 
nation, it appears certainly, to have been. 
Apait from the complaints of Petionius that 
fashionable Roman ladies exposed their 
charms much too immodestly by clothing 
themselves in the ‘ webs of woven wind', as he 
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•called the muslins impoited fi om India, Pliny 
says that India drained the Boman empire 
annually to the extent of 55,000,000 sesterces, 
equal to 41486, 979 10 sending in letum goods 
which sold at a hundied times then value in 
India 11 He also lemarks in another place, 
‘ this is the puce we pay foi our luxuries and 
oui women ’ 

That the industrial aits had reoeived atten- 
tion and cultivation in early times in India is 
in evidence to the satisfaction of the most scep- 
tical mind The early Tamils divided arts into 
six gioups ploughing (meaning thereby agri- 
culture), handicrafts, painting, commerce and 
tiade, the learned arts, and lastly the fine aits. 
Of these, agriculture aud commerce were ie~ 
garded as of the first importance. Flourishing 
tiade pre-supposes a volume of industry, the 
principal of which was weaving then, as it 
also has been until recently Cotton, silk and 
wool seem to have been the materials that 

10 Mommhen gives the total £ 11,000,000, £6,000,000 
ior Arabia, £ 5,000,000 for India 

11 Malabar Manual, Vol 1, pp 150 1 
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were wrought into cloths Among the woollens 
we find mention of manufactures from "the 
wool of rats, which was regarded as parti- 
cularly warm There are thirty varieties 
of silks mentioned, each with a distinctive 
appellation of its own, as distinguished from 
the imported silks of China which had a separ- 
ate name. The chaiaotei of the cotton stuffs 
that were manufactured is indicated by the 
comparisons instituted between them and, 
‘sloughs of serpents’ or ‘vapour from milk’, 
and the general description of these as ‘ those 
fine textures the thread of which could not be 
followed even by the eye ’ 

The chief exports .from the country, as the 
author of the Periplus says, were these ‘The 
produce of the soil like pepper, great quantities 
of the best pearl are likewise purchased 
.here, ivoiy, silk in the web, spikenard from 
the Ganges, Malabathrum from the countries 
farther to the east, transparent stones of 
all sorts, diarnouds, rubies and fcoiboise-shell 
fiom the golden Chersonese or from the 
islands off the coast of Damirike. This is 
all from the port of Muziris on the west coast 
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He goes on to say ‘ There is great resort-' 
of shipping to this port for pepper and mala- 
bathrum , the merchants bring out a laige 
quantity of spice, and theii other imports are 
topazes, stibium, coial, flint, glass, biass, and 
lead, a small quantity of wine as profitable as 
at Barugaza, cinnabar, fine cloth, arsenic and 
wheat, not for sale but for the use of the crew 
That Pliny’s complaint about the drain was 
neither imaginary nor hypersensitive is m 
evidence in a passage descriptive of Muziris 
in one of the ancient classics of Tamil litera- 
ture 12 ‘Musin to which come the well-rigged 
ships of the Yavanas, bringing gold and 
taking away spices in exchange ’ 

Regarding the trade of the east coast, here 
follows to impoits into of Pubai * Horses 
were brought from distant lands beyond the 
seas, peppei was brought in ships gold and 
preoious stones came from the noithern moun- 
tains towards the west , pearl from the southern 
seas and coral from the eastern seas The 
pioduce of the region watered by the Ganges , 


12 See note 6 p 120 above 
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all that is grown on the banks of the Kavery, 
articles of food from Ilam (Ceylon) and the 
manufactures of Kalaham (Burma), 18 were 
brought there for sale as was stated already. 
The products of particular importance recei- 
ved m the port of Tondi (Bast or Chola 
Tondi ra the Ramnad Dt ) are aghir (a kind 
of black aromatic wood), fine silk, camphor, 
silk stuff (from China), candy, sandal, scents , 
and these articles and salt were earned 
into the interior by means of wagons drawn by 
teams of oxen, slowly trudging along through 
town and village, effecting exchanges with com- 
modities for export Tolls were paid on the 

% 

way, and the journey from the coast up the 
plateau and back again occupied many months 
A brisk and thriving commerce with the cor- 
responding volume of internal trade argues 
peace, and the period to which the above 
description will apply must have been a period 
of general peace in the Peninsula They did 
not forget in those days to maintain a regular 
customs establishment, the officials of which 

13 Pafcfcmapalai, 127 ff, and The Tamila 1800 years 
ago p. 27 
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piled up the gram and sfeoied up the things' 
that could not immediately be measured and 
appraised, leaving them in the dockyaids caie- 
f ally sealed with the tiger signet of the king 14 
The Tamils built; their own ships , and 
in the othei crafts of the skilled artisan -they 
seem to have attained some proficiency, 
though they availed themselves of experts 
fiom distant places In the building of the 
royal palace at Puhai, skilled artisans from 
Magadha, mechanics fiom Maradam (Mah- 
ratta), smiths fiom Avanti (Malva), carpen- 
ters from Yavana, woiked 16 togethei with the 
aitisans of the Tamil land There is mention 
of a temple of the most beautiful woikmanship 
in the same city, built by the Guijjaias 16 In 
the building of forts and m the pioviding 
of them with weapons and missiles, both for 
offence and defence, the Tamils had attained 
to something like perfection Twenty-foui 
such weapons are mentioned among the de- 
fences of Madura 

14 Patfcinappalai, 234-6 
16 Manimekhalai, Oanfco six, 11 107 and ff 
16 Ibid xviu 1, 145 
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Passing fiom the industrial to the literary, 
social and religious condition of the south,, 
which we have so fai been considering, we 
have again to do with the three kingdoms, 
each with a capital city and a piemiei port. 
The Cholas had their capital at Uraiyur, with 
Puhai for an alternative capital and chief 
port , the Pandyas had their capital at 
Maduia, with the port and premier vicetoyalty 
at Korkai , the Cheras had their capital at 
Yan]i, with the principal port and viceroyalty 
at Tondi The Cholas had their premier 
viceroy, who was generally the heir apparent, 
or at least a prince of the blood, at Kanchi 
These towns and poits, therefore, bulk very 
largely in the hteiature and literaiy traditions 
of the period The load from Kanchi to 
Trichinopoly appears to have passed through 
Tirukkoilui Prom Trichinopoly ( i c Uraiyur) 
to Madura it lay along the more arid parts of 
-the Tanjore district to Kodumbai in the state 
of Pudukotta, and thence to Nedumgulam, 
fLom which place the road broke into three, 
and led up to Madura m three blanches 
Prom this last town a road kept close to the 
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banks of the uvei Yaigai up bo the Palms 
and from there it went up the hills and down 
again along the banks of the Periyar to the 
town of Yanji, situated near its mouth. 
There weLe also other loads besides , one at 
least, fiorn Yanji to the modem Karoor and 
thence on to Tirukkoilur 

These loads were not safe in all parts alike, 
there being certain portions of them that 
passed through desert regions, inhabited by 
wild tubes, who weie a cause of terror to the 
wayfaiers, particularly those who had some- 
thing to lose, notwithstanding the fact that 
robbeiy was punished with nothing short of 
impalement Journeys were none the less 
frequent for purposes of pilgrimage, 01 m 
seaich of patronage for learning, or for the 
profits of commerce 

The ruleis in those days held before them 
high ideals of government Their absolute 
authority was limited by the ‘five great assem- 
blies,’ as they were called, of ministers, pnests- 
generals, heralds, (spies), and ambassadors 
These may be the same as the Pancha-maha- 
pradhSnas of Sanskrit, and may be the same 
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as the Mahamatras associated with the prince- 
ly viceroys of the Asoka Inscriptions There 
appeal to Have been a general permit for a 
learned Brahman to speak his mind m any 
durbar , and these Brahmans often gave out 
their opinions most fearlessly This privilege 
was similaily accorded also to men of learning- 
I give a few instances in illustration A Brah- 
man pilgrim from the Chola countiy happened 
to be present at the Chera court, when the 
Ohera King gave orders to his ministers to Bet 
his army m motion to avenge an insult that 
some northern princes, he was told, had given 
him The minister’s remonstrance and the 
reluctance of the general were oveiruled This 
Brahman got up and pointed out, m a speech, 
that he had waned for the fifty years of his 
reign m order to safeguard his earthly interests 
hut had done very little to piovide for himself 
m the life to come Of course the expedition 
was countermanded, and the king began to 
make provision for the future A young Pandya 
king of the next generation showed himself 
too enthusiastic for war, and it fell to the lot 
of one of the poets at court to wean him of 
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this wai ciaze In a poem of 850 lines he 
conveyed the hint to the king 17 If language 
oan be conceived as the aifc of concealing 
thought, here is an instance pai excellence 
The next instance takes us to the court of 
Vaiyyavikkonperum-Pehan who neglected his 
wife Kannaki A nurnbei of poets of the fust 
lank interceded and restoied hnn to hei The 
next case that I w ill mention hoie is that of a 
poet, who enjoyed the patronage of suocessne 
Chola luleis He found that at the end of 
a civil war the victorious Chola was about to 
put to death his vanquished cousin The poet 
pointed out that the victory tarnished the good 
name of the Cholas, quite as much as the 
defeat, and that he did not know whethei to 
rejoice foi the victorious Chola or weep for the 
vanquished one The intercession was cer- 
tainly effective These illustrations show in 
addition the lespect that learning commanded 
I shall peimit myself one more illustration to 
show this respect The warlike Pandya lefei- 
ledto alieady, came to the thione young He 

17 This is tho famous pieoo known as Maduraikkanp, 
one of the Pafctuppafctu collection 
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had immediately to go to war against a combi- 
nation of his two neighbours and his court was 
naturally anxious as to the result The young 
prince in a poem, full of poetic giace assured 
them that he would return victorious and 
that if he should fail, the poets of ■ his court 
including Mangudi Marudan, might cease to 
attend 

The ideal of justice set before them in those 
days was something unattainable They stiove 
their utmost to attain to the sublimity of their 
ideal , and a king was judged good or bad upon 
the degree of success be achieved in this parti- 
cular bianch of his duties ‘ Oh the king he is 
to blame if the lams fail , he is to blame if 
woman go astiay. What is there m a king’s 
-estate except perpetual anxiety, that 
people should envy the position of a king 
for 1 ’ Learning went in search of patronage. 
There must have been a very considerable 
•output of liteiature It was doubtless to check 

the growth of the weed of learning that a body 

* 

of censors called the Sangam must have been 
instituted. It is a number of works, which are 
believed to have leceived the imprimatur of 
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■this learned body, that has been the source of 
-all this information legaidmg this penod 
This is not the place to enter into the question 
of the ongln of Tamil literature , or of its 
independence or otherwise , or of its 0011110x1011 
with the literature of Sansknt But I may 
lemaik m passing that Tamil hteiatuie (as 
distinct from language) cannot lay claim to 
"that independence that its votanes demand 
foi it with more zeal than argument Learning 
was somewhat widespiead and much sought 
■after Women had then share of learning, as 
the nurnbei of women poets indicates Nor 
was this learning confined to the Biahman 
although he was the sole custodian of the 
northern lore ’ 

In matters religious there was a happy con- 
fusion Jains, Buddhists, Brahmans, &aivas, 
Vaishnavas, and people of othei peisuasions 
both majoi and mm 01, all lived together and at 
peace with one another ‘ Theie weie splendid 
temples in the city dedicated to the worship 
of the celestial tree Kalpaka, (the wish giving 

tree), the celestial elephant Airavfl-tn,. Taira , 

da (the thunderbolt of Indra 
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Surya, Chandia, Siva, Subramanya. Sata- 
vahana, (Aiyanai m Tamil or Sasfca m Mai 
and Sans ) Jina 01 Nirgiatha, Kama (god 
of love), and Yama (God of death) There 
were seven viharas reputed to have been 
built by Indra, the king of the gods, m which 
dwelt no less than 300 monks (Buddhistic) 
The temple of Yama was outstide the walls of 
the town, m the burial ground m the city of 
Pnhar, the capital of the Cholas The three 
rival systems of the Brahmans, and those of 
the Jams and Buddhists flourished together 
each with its own clientele unhampered by 
the others in the prosecution of its own holy 
rights The Biabman was not regarded an 
inconvenience, but the general feeling was that 
he was indispensable to the prospenty of the 
state A devout Buddhist and an ascetic Jam 
pnnce both speak of him with great respect 
He was the custodian of the hidden lore, (ioen' l p ) 
the Veda) he was the guard an of the sacred 
fire, the source of material prosperity to the 
state , he was the person who perfor- 
med the sacrifices according to the difficult 
orthodox rites, and who brought timely ram. 
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These aiethe terms m which these heterodox 
writeis refer to him. He had a function m 
society and he dischaiged it faithfully The 
whole attitude both of the oithodox and also 
of the heterodox, m matters lehgious, was 
the pity of the one for the ignoiance of the 
other, but nothing moie bittei, as Max Muller 
has very well pointed out 

Animism seems to have played an import- 
ant part m the religious system of those days. 
There was a temple consecrated to the ‘ Chaste 
Lady 7 (Pattmi Devi), as she was called, who 
died in consequence of the muider of her hus- 
band Her images are pieserved in temples 
up to the piesent times foi, according to Dr 
A K Kumaiasami , 18 some of the images depict- 
ed m illustration of the ancient art of Oeylon 
are of this deified women Sati was in vogue, 
but undei well lecognised limitations This 
was permitted only to woman, who had 
neithei natural guardians to fall back 
upon, noi children to bung up That it 
was not uncommon foi young women to 

18 J.E A S. 1909, p, 292 
10 
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<. return to their patents widowed is vouched 
for by a compauson that a poet institutes 
between the approach of darkness and the 
return of the widowed young woman, whose 
husband had lately fallen m war Annual 
festivals were celebrated with great <Sclat, and 
one of the grandest was that to Indra cele- 
brated at Puhai I have gathered my facts 
from a vast body of Tamil literature only 
recently made available to the student I now 
proceed to consider the sources of the informa- 
tion, which are the classical waters, Indian 
literature, Tamil and Sanskrit, and the 
Ceylonese chronicle Of the first group, Strabo 
wrote in the leigns of Augustus and Tiberius , 
Pliny published his geography in AD 77, 
■the Penplus of the Erythiaenean Sea w r as 
wiittenm the first century A D probably A D 

i 

60 but not later than AD 80, Ptolemy wrote 
his geography about A D 150 , the Pe utm- 
genan Tables were composed in A D 222 
There were other waters who wrote later, but 
we are not coucerued with them directly I 
would draw attention to three points, taken 
from the works of classical waters 
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Pimy remarks ‘ At the present-day voyages , 
aie made to India every yeai, and companies, 
of ambers aie earned on boaid, because the 
Indian seas aie infested by pirates’ Latei on 
he says ‘ It (Muziris) is not a desnable 
place of call, puates being m the neigh- 
bouihood, who occupy a place called Nitnas , 
and besides it is not well supplied with wares 
for tiaffic’ This was before A D 77 Ptolemy 
legarded this port Muziris as an emponum, 
and places the country of A 101 south of 
Bakarai Though Ptolemy does mark the 
division of theKonkan coast extending noitb- 
wards of Ultra (Nitnas of Plmy) and up to 
the port ofMandagara, which is identified with 
some place not yet definitely accepted m the 
southern Mahiatta country noith of Goa, as 
Aiiake Andion Penaton, meaning the Anaka 
of the pirates m his time, says no more 
of puates at all , meaning theie was no piracy, 
■&c The Penplus on the contrary does make 
mention of the piratic character of this coast 
and gives a straightforward account of its 
active prevalence at the time in legard to the 
ports m the neighbourhood The bearing 
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of this we shall see piesently 19 The Peuhn- 
genan Tables state cleaily that two Roman 

19 The following account from Marco Polo of this coast 
is worth noting 

“There go forth every year more than a hundred oor 
sair vessels on cruise These pirateB take with them 
their wives and children, and stay out the whole sum-' 
mer Their method is to join in fleets of 20 or 30 of these 
pirate vessels together, and then they form what they 
call a sea cordon, that is, they drop off till there is an 
interval of 6 or 6 miles between ship and ship, so that 
they eovar something like a hundred miles of sea, and 
no merchant ship oanesoapa them For when any one 
corsair sights a vessel a signal is made by fire or smoke, 
and then the whole of them make for this, and seize 
the merchants and plunder them After they have 
plundered them they let them go, saying, ‘ Go along, 
with you and get more g&in, and that mayhap will fall 
to us also I’ Bah now the merchants are aware of this, 
and go so well manned and armed, and with such great 
ships, that they don't fear the corsairs Still mishaps 
do befall them at timeB ” 

He also notes m respect of the kingdom of Ely tbe- 
following — 

“ If any ship enters their estuary and anchors there, 
having been bound for some other port, they seize her 
and plunder the cargo. For they say, ‘ You were bound 
for somewhere eke, and 'tis God has sent yon hither to 
us, so we have a right to all your goods,’ And they 
think it is no sin to act thus And this naughty custom 
prevails all over the provinces of India, to wit, that if a 
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•cohoifcs were maintained m the same town 
foi the protection of Roman commeice 

Mr Sewell, who has made an elaborate 
study of the Roman coins found m India,, 
considers that an examination of the coin-finds 
lead to the following conclusions 20 

1 Theie was haidly any commeice between 
Rome and India duimg the Consulate* 

With Augustus began an mteicourse which, 
enabling the Romans to obtain oriental luxu- 

flhip ib driven by stress of weather into aome other port 
than that to whioh it was bound, it was sure to be , 
plundered. But if a ship came bound originally to the 
plaae, they reaeive it with all honor and give it due 
protection ” 

It would be interesting to note as Yule remarks that 
it was in this neighbourhood that Ibn Batuta fell into the 
hands of pirates and was ‘stripped to the very drawers ’ 
That region continued to he piratioal up to the days of 
Clive and Watson as we know In the days of Sivap it 
continued to be piratical also, as he is said to have 
replied to an English embassy protesting against this 
piracy that "it was against the laws of Conobon ” 
to restore any ship or goods that were driven ashore ’ 
The central Asian ambassador Abd-er-Razzak has 
something to say of pirates near the Calicut coast, 

Maroo Polo Yule and Oordier (3rd Edo ) IH Chap 
XXIV and XXV pp 385 392 
20 J.R A 8 , 1904, p. 591. 
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ries dm mg the early days of the empire, 
culminated about the time of Nero, who died 
A.D. 68 

3, From this time forward the trade de- 
clined till the date of Caracalla, A D 217 

4 Fiom the date of Caracalla it almost 
entirely ceased 

5 It revived again, though slightly, under 
the Byzantine empeiois 

He also mfeis that the trade under the 
eaily empeiors was in luxuries , under the 
later ones in industrial products, and under the 
Byzantines the commerce was with the south- 
west coast only, and not with the interior 
He chffeL6 fiom those who find an explana- 
tion of this fluctuation m the political and 
Social condition of India itself, and the facili- 
ties oi their absence for navigating the seas , 
•and considers that the cause is to be sought 
for in the political and social condition of 
Home 

From an examination of the second Glass of 
my sources of information alone, we find that 
there was a period when South India was 
tinder great rulers, who gave the country peace- 
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and thus provided the indispensable security, 
foi commerce This period can be Bhown to 
correspond to that of the Roman empire from 
Augustus to Caracalla After this period, we 
find the couutry in a condition of political, 
flux So then we may still find one, at 
least, of the most potent causes of this 
commercial decline m the internal condition of 
India itself Pliny and Ptolemy do not men- 
tion the Roman cohorts at Muzms which the 
Pcutingenan Tables do. The first exploit of 
the Red Gheia’s father is the destiuction of 
the Kadambu 21 tree on the sea coast Anothei 
compliment that the poets never miss an oppor- 
tunity of bestowing upon this Red-Cheia him- 
self is that the Chera fleet sailed on the waters 
of that littoial with a sense of dominion and 
security The Kadambu mentioned above is 

21 (1) ue)rr Qu>n&n,Qpnw iSuj^nftr y,F§] 5 L_fbiS'sjr 
QPQ£ QppptuSnjQeuiu 

ii ii ii. 12 m 

( 2 ) si—wLj Qpppiyjsp &®0@6sr QojtsQp 

II. 12 1 3 

(3) lS&(TJ)BDl—UJ IDlTSSL-GfisSs 
si—uiugu pGjiupfStu qigOld uQeSuje&L&ssr 

II 17. II 5 6 
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explained as a biee of exfciaordmaiy power 
which could not; be cub down by ordinary man 
I rather think from the context that it has 
reference to a puatical rendezvous of the tube 
of people who became known as the Kadambas 
later. This view seems to be directly counten- ’ 
anced by the extiact 3 on the last page which 
says in effect that he ciossedthe sea, destioyed 
the Kadambu and brought his enemies to 
subjection to him. 22 If this view be collect, 
the advent of the said Chera biought along 
with it security This would be in confoimity 
with Ptolemy’s reference to Aay, who was one 
of the seven chieftains known to hteiatuie as 
‘ the last seven patrons’ From the body of 
works known bo Tamil soholars as &angam 
works then contemporaneity could easily be 
established I have examined this question 
, elsewhere (in the Appendix on The Augustan 

22 It would be nothing surprising if the Kaflambn 
tree, the country-date or some tree like it had been the 
tree totem of this tribe, One tree m particular might 
have been regarded as peculiarly saorod bj the tribe like 
the famous Oak at Dodoaa of the anoient Greeks or the 
slightly less famous Oak trank of the Saxons of the days 
of Charlemagne 
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Age of Tamil Literature), and find the naino 
Aay a distinctive name of two individuals, 
and not quite of a family The Any must have 
been the coutcmpoiary of, oi a little older 
thau, Ptolcnn, and the age of Ptofem} would 
practically be the age of the Bed-Cheta, and 
the Chera a«ceudancy This conclusion only 
confiims what has been ai lived at independ- 
ently of this class of evidence Givjabdhu of 
Ceylon, who visited the Bed-Obera almost at 
the end of his reign, ruled according to the 
Ceylonese chronicle from A D 113 to 135 
Allownng for the difference hctw'eeu tho 
Ceylonese date of the Nirvana of the Buddha, 
and that arrived at by modern scholars, as Dr 
Fleet, namely si^ty years, that date for Gaja- 
bo.hu would he A D 173 to 1*13. The Chora 
ascendancy then w’ould cover the latter tw r o- 
thirds of the second cenluiy A D Heic has to 
be brought m the Paisachi woik Buhat Katha 
Among the temples mentioned as having been 
found at Pubar was ono dedicated to Satava- 
hana. This personage was the i tiler m whoso 
court flourished the mimstei Gunadya,„wbo 
was the author of stupondo 
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■which stands at the root of all romantic 
literature m India, whethei in Sanskrit or 
any vernacular, and may he of the rest 
of the world as well It was a tianslation 
of this work that set the fashion in Tamil 
for the composition of the romantic epics 
The age of the original is still matter under 
investigation The latest authority on the 
question is the Dutch scholar Speyer, who 
would place it m the third century A D at the 
earliest — a date clearly impossible accoidmg 
to our line of mquny I shall not say more 
about it here now , but only remark that one 
of the works clearly based upon this, has to be 
refeued to a period anterior to the astronomer, 
Yarahamihira A D 533 This woik, MANI- 
MEKHAL A refers to the asfcensm under which 
the Buddha was bom as the fouiteenth, which, 
-according to the modem computation, follow- 
jng Yarahamihira, ought to be the seventeenth 
The Ceylon Chronicle also deserves to be 
investigated moie carefully So far investiga- 
tions fiom different points of view only appear 
to confirm its chronology, except for the 
possible correction made above. 
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The date of the death of Caracalla coi res- 
ponds closely to the disappearance of the Bata* 
vahanas of the Dekhan According to the latest 
opinion the powei of the Kushan&s also 
vanished about the same period. In South 
india likewise the Pandya ascendancy passes 
into darkness The century following is -one 
of the dark spots m Indian History, until the 
rise of the Guptas in the noith of the 
Chalukyas in the Dekhan, and of the Pallavas 
in the south. 

Befoie closing, I may refer to the conclu- 
sions of a scholar, T C Evans, who has 
studied the India of this period in a thesis, 
G-ieek and Homan India; contributed to the 
Anglo-Amencan Magazine for 1901 He con- 
cludes that “ The G-ieek invader found theie 
an ancient and highly organised society difiei- 
mg little in its usages and modes of living 
fiom those which exist at the present time 7 . 
and although there are no means of veufymg 
the conjecture, it is not unlikely that the popu- 
lation of the peninsula was as great m that 
period as m our own ” ^om 
my friend Mr. W*H. 


nting on thi 

X 1 * 
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Commercial Museum makes the following re- 
maiks “If this view is coirect, India was the 
most populous region of the wotld at the time 
of the Periplus, as it was the most cultivated, 
the most active, industrial and commercial, 
the most highly oigamsed socially, the most 
■wi etched %n the povei ty of its teaming 
millions and the least powerful politically ” 
He further follows that “ the economic 
status of the country made it impossible 
that any one of these should possess poli- 
tical foiee commensurate with its population, 
resources and industries It was made up of 
village communities, and organised military 
power only so far as they weie compelled to 
do so , and they were relatively unconcerned 
m the dynastic changes, except to note the 
nhange in their oppressors.” While there is 
a great deal that is just in these remarks, 
some of them fail to take note of the time, 
and the circumstances, on which we are pas- 
sing judgment from our twentieth century 
standard of political justice. The very extent 
of the country and the necessarily inferioi 
•character of the communications would 
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make any other organisation than that of 
the village communities inefficient in the 
extreme Jt ir tiue perhaps that they had 
not the military povpr necessary for all time , 
but such as it was it often pio\cd at any late 
equal to the stiain imposed upon it, often by 
successfully defending the countiy against 
foreigners After all there is the possibility 
of a difference of ideal in oiganisation A 
society essentially oigamsed for peace and 
its 1 equipments is certainly defectively orga- 
nised for pui poses of viar If the Hindu 
society at any tune had been oiganised on 
any basis, it certainly was on the basis of peace 
and the happiness of the bulk of the 
people lb is this ideal that has the merit 
as well as the defect of Hindu organisations 
throughout the histoiy of India It is not 
difficult to understand by a compaiison of 
the organisation of the Bntish Empne at 
the piesent time which can be looked 
upon as having been made on an economic 
basis, with that of the Geiman empue, which, 
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rather to be said to the credit of the early 
Hmdas that ,they regarded war so fai an 
abnoimal state of affairs that they had to pro- 
vide for it only m an exceptional sort of way, 
and this is evident both m then organisation for 
peace, and m that of war, as far as it is possible 
for us to make out from the material available 
to U 3 About the veLy time of the Penplus, 
the Tamilian ruleis of the West coast were 
quite able to hold then own as against the 
Greeks on the sea, and, though finally van- 
quished, it was the Punjab armies that made 
a very good stand against Alexandei Chandra- 
gupta cofild even lay claim to a victory against 
the most redoubtable of Alexander’s generals 
These instances ought to make us pause 
before accepting sweeping statements either 
as to military incapacity 01 to unfairly uneven 
distribution of pioperty m the organisation 
of Indian society I may quote here an 
address that a poet made to a king, a parti- 
cularly warlike one, on the ideals that be 
ought to set before him at a time when tbeie 
was perhaps some need foi wai Heie is a 
literal translation of the passage as fai as a 
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beautiful Tamil poem could be tendered into 
English prose “ Like the single eye that 
-adorns the Majestic crescent face of Siva, 
who, with Mount Meru for his bow, the great 
seipent for its string, destroyed the triple 
fortifications of the Rakshasas to give victory 
to the valiant host of the Devas, 0 Maia, of 
the flower gailand ! Great among Kings, great 
though your army may count, elephants of 
high mettle, horses of exceeding fleetness, 
high cais with tall flags and valiant soldieis 
eager foi war, remember the Majesty of a 
monarch lies foremost in his walking the path 
of rectitude Therefore may you be blessed 
Avith long life, without swerving ever so little 
from the path of rectitude because the people 
concerned are ours , without in the least dis- 
counting the good found m those not of us , 
may your valoui shine with the bulhance of 
the sun May your power of protection show 
in it all the beneficent coolness of the moon 
May your chanty be as seasonal and impar- 
tial as that of the lam itself With the three 
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ashore by the winds, on the coast of Sendil 
(Tiruchendur) where stands the great Kunua- 
ra ” It would only be fan to the ancients to 
' give them the ordinary credit of then having 
honestly attempted to pursue the ideal they 
set before themselves 



CHAPTER IV 

THE OHEONOLOGY OE THE £>ANGAM WORKS, 
SO CALLED, OE TAMIL LITERATURE 

This subject has been, for very near a century, 
regarded as of the utmost importance by those 
engaged in research work as well as by those 
engaged in the study of Tamil, the eldest 
among the sisterhood of languages known 
commonly as the Dravidian languages In the 
early years of the last century Bishop Cald- 
well made what perhaps was then the most 
successful attempt at fixing the age of this 
body of literature and brought what he called 
c the Augustan Age of Tamil Literature’ to 
the 9th or 10th century of the Christian era- 
Since then there have been a series of attempts 
several of them merely le-statmg Caldwell’s 
conclusions , while various others were made to 
controvert them and give a higher antiqu 
to this Augustan Age* .Th 


11 
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Caldwell’s Comparative Grammar allow the 
following statement to remain — “ The 
Period of the predominance of Jamas (the 
predominance m intellect and learning give 
rarely a predominance in political power) was 
the Augustan Age of Tamil literature, the 
period when the Madura College, a literary 
association, appears to have flourished and 
when the Kural, Chintamam, and classical 
vocabularies and grammavs written , ’ 1 This 
period is ascribed to the 9bh or 10th century 
A D and the editors are content to leave this 
with a foot note “ Modern researches point 
to a much earlier date than that given here ” 
This Caldwelhan tradition has been handed 
on almost unbroken to the present time We 
find the statement repeated with hardly any 
modification in Remhold Rost’s article on 
Tamil, m the 11th edition of the Encyclopaedia 
Britanuica , and with some slight modification 

1 What ever else may be proved or no, this old classifi- 
cation, by religion, of periods either of literature or art 
must be given up as it finds no support of any bind to 
justify its being kept up 
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in Fraser’s “ A Liteiary History of India” 
and the new edition of the Imperial 
Gazetteer Volume, II This position did 
not go unchallenged, however It was 
the late Mr P. Suudaram Pillai of Tnvan- 
drum who took up the challenge liist In 
one or two essays that he contributed on 
this particular subject he did much destruc- 
tive work, but did not essay in constructive 
work, relating to this particular period, 
though it must be said to his ciedit that 
he succeeded in fixiug, one or two mile- 
stones in Tamil Literatuie The greatest 
constructive effort was made by another 
lamented Tamil scholai, the late Mi Kanaka- 
sabhai Pillai, whose work, however, was marred 
by a too ambitious attempt at working out 
details before the main lines could hardly 
be regarded as fixed This defect notwith- 
standing, his work brought togethei a great 
■deal of mattei which had lemained buried 
in manuscripts inaccessible oven to the learned, 
and understood, if accessible, by but a few\ 
This work was done by him m fche ]asb 
■decade of the last century aud m ther 
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first two or three years of the present Ifc 
■was about the end of this scholar’s work 
that a much respected European Scholar, 
connected intimately with Madras, both as 
occupying an honoured place upon the 
High Court bench, and holding the position of 
the Vice-Chancellorship of our University, 
took up the question and restated the case in. 
support of Caldwell’s theory with much force, 
considerable learning and great judgment. This 
was the late Mr L C Innes who discussed the 
whole question of the various periods of 
Tamil literature in what was then the Imperial 
and Asiatic Quarterly Review, m an article 
entitled the Age of Mamkkavasagai One 
small identification in it in the fixing of this 
Augustan Age drew my attention to this 
particular investigation and I laised by no 
means a lespectful protest against it m a 
short article which I contributed to the Chris- 
tian College Magazine The lettei that be wrote 
iii leply to this protest, of which I sent him 
a punted copy, led me on, thanks to the 
stimulus of that judicial minded good man to, 
make an effoit at fixing this Augustan Age- 
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from my point of view “ The Augustan Age 
of Tamil Literature ” was written by me in 
the first instance foi the Madias Review and 
published, again in a somewhat modified 
form, in the Indian Antiquary as a general' 
introduction to a contemplated series of articles 
on “ Celebrities in Tamil Literatuie,” poets 
and patrons alike This was again publish- 
ed, with peimission, by the Tamilian Ar- 
chaeological Society m the Tamil Antiquary 
The essay attempted to set forth the then 
available evidence both literary and historical 
leading to the following conclusions — 

(1) “That there was an age of gieat literary 
activity in Tamil to warrant the existence of 
a body like the traditional Sangam” 

(2) “That the peuod of the greatest Sangam 
activity was the age when Sengu£tuvan Sera 
was a prominent character m South Indian 
politics” 

(3) “ That this age of Senguttuvan was the 
•second century of the Christian era ” 

(4) “ That these conclusions find support m 
what is known of the later history of South 
India 
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Since this was published there have been to- 
my knowledge two constructive efforts of which 
one is that contained in a life of §enguttu~ 
van m Tamil written by Pandit M Ragava 
Aiyangai of the Tamil Lexicon Office, read m- 
the first instance as an essay before the Tamil 
&angam at its meeting m Ramnad in May 
1913 Tbe other is a final statement, of 
various efforts in detail in regard to this matter 
by Mr Subramamya Iyer, Assistant Epigra- 
phist to the Government of Madras, m the 
Christian College Magazine of the year 1914,. 
in an article entitled the Ancient History of 
the Pandya Country I propose attempting 
to examine the position of these two scholars 
and restate my case in the light of the criti- 
cism thus made to see how far my position 
has to be revised and to what extent it requires 
to be altered 

Taking the lattei first the point that calls- 
for attention is that he relies, for settling this 
much disputed chronology, on a few copper 
plate giants of the Pandya Kings, and one oi 
two stone inscriptions relating to them, and 
hopes from these aids to settle the question 
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finally. The following long extracts from his 
papei would exhibit his position in respect of 
the otheis who had earned on similar investi- 
gations before him most fairly to himself 

‘ As has been remaiked already the dates 
when these poems were composed aie not given 
anywhere To settle this question with any 
amount of probability, we are naturally forced 
to look for information fiom external sources 
lEven in this direction, theie was not much 
to help us till recently The discovery of 
the Smnamanur plates and the information 
supplied in the Yelvikudi grant of the 
Pandya kings have placed a lot of reliable 
mattei before the earnest student of ancient 
histoiy and a careful examination of their 
contents is sure to enable him to arrive 
at a satisfactory solution which has all along 
been sought for m vain The previous 
scarcity of materials served only to mislead 
inquirers 2 

c For purposes of history we can freely adopt 
the accounts given m Purananuru, Pattup- 

2 A fuller Examination of tbeBe folltwa in Ob. vu 
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pattu, Padirruppattu, etc These po ( ems have 
been edited m an admnahle way by Mahama- 
hopadyaya V Swammathier who gives now 
and then shoit notices of Aham which has 
not yet appeared m pant Although Silap- 
padikaram and Mammekhalai are classed 
ambng the &angam woiks, I entertain senous 
doubts as to whether they speak of contem- 
porary kings and events, and it may be said 
that great caution is necessary before utilis- 
ing wholesale the matenals contained m 
them I know I am moi tally wounding the 
feelings of several savants of Tamil litera- 
ture who would at once pour forth a volume 
of abuse if I were considered a worthy rival 
of theirs Fortunately I am not such a one. 
But all the same I wish to record here my 
reasons for holding the position The two 
woiks m question contain a lomantic account 
of a certain Kannagi famed for chastity and 
of Manimekhala the daughtei of a hetaira of 
Kannagi’ s husband Kovalan Enraged at an 
unreasonable murder of her husband, Kannagi 
miraculously sets fire to the city of Madura, 
whereupon the Pandya king struck down by 
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■remoise for the unjust act lulls himself 8 A 
heavenly palanquin is seen to descend to eaith 
to cany Kannagi to the abode of the gods The 
people who observed this, eiect a shnne for her 
worship and this is at once followed by the 
initiation of the same woiship in other coun- 
tries both in and out of India The lomantic 
natuie of the story will not fail to strike 
any one at the veiy outset I foi one would 
not giant that it lelates to contempoiaiy 
events On the other hand it would he 
natural to view the legend as a story spun 
out by the poets, if not wholly from then 
imagination, at least with liberal addition 
to traditional beliefs extant at the time, of 
■events long past Is it possible, I ask> that a 
peison, however virtuous he or she may be, 
would be invested with divinity even at the 
very moment of death ? In my opinion, which 
I think will be shared by many, the story of the 
person should have remained m the memory 
of the people foi a long time before any halo of 

3 The poet merely says he died upon the throne where 
he was seated at the time 
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divinity could gathei round it 4 It passes 
one’s comprehension to imagine that people- 
should have set about electing a temple for a 
heroine at or soon after the time of her death 
ask further how long it would have taken 
for her fame not only to spread but to stnko 
such deep root in other countries as to cause 
her image to be enshrined m costly temples In 
this connection I would request the reader to 
bear in mind that she was neither a royal 
peisonage nor a religious prophetess In all 
probability, if the story is due to a develop- 
ment of events taken from life, it must have 
been written long after Kannagi had been 
deified As such we cannot assume the con- 
temporaneousness of the kings mentioned m 
these works with the date of their composition*. 

4 History do6B reaord various instances of canoniza- 
tion of ordinary people m Europe while yet alive* 
Augustus was deified during life and history knows that 
there was a temple to him m India on the West Ooasfc 
where Kannagi had her first shrine Ptolemy II and 
his sister-wife were given a similar apotheoBis during life 
by their loving, but perhaps superstitiously oredulous- 
subjeota. 
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My own view is that the aubhois, nob know- 
ing the time when the kings mentioned by 
them individually flourished, have treated 
persons belonging to different ages as con- 
temporaries and thus brought together a 
Grajabahu, a Nedunjeliyan and a Karikala as 
living at the same time In my articles on 
the date and times of the last two kings, I 
have adduced leasons to piove that they must- 
have lived at least a century apart. And I 
would fuither point out heie that Mr Kana- 
kasabhai Pillai’s identification of Nuiran- 
gannan mentioned in the Silappadikaram with 
&abakarm is entnely untenable, because there 
is no warrant for the leading Satakarm of the 
name Satakarm which we find in all inscrip- 
tions and coins Though attempts at trans- 
lating proper names are not quite uncommon, 
yet it would seem that in this case Nunan- 
gannav is not a translation of Satakaim II 
the Tamil name was the result of perfect 
translation, we should have expected Nurran- 
gadan instead No foreigner has ever dealt 
with proper names m this fashion We have 
the mention of Indian kings and geographical 
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places by Greek and Roman writers and by the 
-Chinese pilgrims who visited India I may note 
that none of them has adopted the novel 
method 5 And again it is a wonder that a 
similar attempt at translation was not 
made m the case of the other name Gaja- 
babu into Yanaikkai 6 I would further state 
that if you examine carefully the contents of 
Mammekhalai, you find mentioned m this 
work, assigned to the second century A D , 
Systems of belief and philosophy that could 
not have struck root till the eighth and ninth 
centuries 

‘The Hon Dewan Bahadur L D Swami- 
kannu Pillai very kindly furnishes the follow- 
ing note on the question of the date of 
&ilappadikaiam and Chmtamani — 

“As regards the date of composition of 6ilap- 
padikaram I have found that the details given 
by Adiyarkunallar m Bir®'r l ratr*«-emp and the 
prophecy about “ 

6 Ib thin true ? "What does Phrurion stand for in 
Ptolomy'8 Geography of the Coromandel Coast? 

C Wbat about Q&atcsr (Oviaaona) for Cmtra- 

aena in tbia very author? 
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js>,” etc , are satisfied m only one year between 
ADI and A D 1300, t.e , A D 756 Similarly 
I have quite recently found that the details 
given in Jivakachmtamani m ipppemp- 

ujtrifievuiusiiA (test legarding the Muhurtam for 
construction of and commentaiy 

by Nachchinaikiniyat on the 1st verse) are 
correct for only one year, A D 813 

“ In either case the actual composition of 
the poems may have followed the respective 
dates by 60 to SO years, the ordinary peuod 
foi which Panchangams ate pieserved 7 My 
view is that the poets could have obtained the 
details only from a contemporary Panchanga, 
if indeed they did nob find the details in the 
materials used by them for the poems In the 
case of Jivakachmtamani there were materials 
on hand 

“ The interval between this composition of , 
Seouu^smnD and fPeuaSispiri. ocwf? was only about 
60 or 70 years oi at most about 150 yeais, nob 
700 yeais as supposed by Kanakasabhai Pillar 
and others ” 

7 If a Pancbangam was used for the purpose 
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‘ We can safely accept Mr Swamikannu 

/ 

Pillai’s date, A D- 756, 8 9 for Silappadikaram 
Still, we cannot but maintain that the matter 
contained m this and other works of a similar 
nature is useless for purposes of history If 
we are asked to explain further why we adopt 
the accounts furnished in Purananuru and 
Pattuppattu as come down to us from the 
hand of Peiundevanar, — an author who can- 
not be said to have lived earlier than the date 
(A D 756) assigned to Silappadikaram — we 
would say that Perundevanar stands in the 
high position of an editor of some older and 
trustworthy historical documents of great 
■mei it, 9 while the authors of Silappadikaram 
and other similai woiks appear before us as 
mere story tellers and that then compositions 
are full of improbabilities, impossibilities and 
inconsistencies ’ The italics are oars 

The first point in the extiacts to call for a 
woid by way of lemaik is that the twin-epic, 

8 This la not bis date His date is 60 or 70 years later, 
according to him 

9 How are these historical? Were they written to 
■band down history ? 
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1~>ilappadhikaram and Mammekhalai, is not to 
be used for purposes of history He sets foith 
the reasons veLy elaborately thus 

(1) He ascubes to the authors of the books 
an ignorance of contempoiaiy rulers, and sees 
m the combination of a Ga^abahu, a Nedum- 
seliyan and a Kaukala a confusion of chrono- 
logy 

(2) He furthei lefeis to Mr Kanakasabhai’s 

identification of 6atakarm with “ Nurran- 

\ 

' gannan ” as unwarranted 

(3) He next sets down that the work Mam- 
anekhalai contains reference to systems of be- 
lief and philosophy that could not have 
struok root till the 8th and the 9th centuries 

(4) And lastly he quotes Mi. Swamikannn 
Pillai, with approval, to point out that the 
Silappadhikaram could have been composed 
only in A D 756, slightly overstating his 
authority 

In legard to the first point it may be stated 
at once that theie is no immutable 
psychological law that pievents contempoianes 
,from believing in the supernatural. In 
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discussing the mental attitude of people sepa- 
lated many centuries from us it is a natural 
eiror to import our ideas into then lives 
The hist essential to a study of this kind is an 
attitude of mmd that can detach itself from 
its present outlook and carry itself back to 
anothei environment If we are inclined to 
regal d the story of Kannaki as “ improbable,, 
impossible and inconsistent” it does not neces- 
sarily follow that our ancestors, perhaps 13 01 
14 hundred years ago, on Mr Subramaniya 
Ayyar’s own showing, had the same mental 
outlook as we have Even so we cannot say 
of us to-day that there are not among us 
people who will not believe stones similar to 
those of the §ilappadhikaram m contemporaiy 
life, and it is hardly fan m any one to 
ascnbe to those with whom he does not 
agiee that they make use of the works under 
consideration m the manner suggested by 
this remark Nor does it make it necessary 
that the authoi should have lived centuries 
after the occurrence to share this belief* 
Granting foi argument that he did not share 
the belief himself, but took up a story that was 
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current and dealt with it m the manner that 
he has done, but laying tbe scene m the con- 
tempoiary Tamil India of his tune, the author 
would still be within the bounds fixed by liter- 
ary criticism to a poet. All that is claimed 
for the two books is that the background of the 
stoiy is histoncal,and those that have used it so 
have more to support them than their critics 
We shall consider the contemporaneity of the 
ruleis mentioned in the work later 

In regard to the next point it is not clear 
Avheie the expression Kiirrangannan comes 
from Mr Kanakasabhai has attempted to 
identify the Satakarni of the Silappadhika- 
ram with the expression Nutiuvar Kannar 
01 meiely Kannai, but of “ Nun'angan- 
nan” I am unable to see any ieference 
eithei in Mi Kanakasabhai’s book or in 
the 1 Silappadhikaiam It may be stated, 
howevei, that Mr Kanakasabhai’s identifica 
tion is hardly tenable on altogethei other 
grounds- We do not agiee with Mr Subia- 
mamya Ayyar that if one name happens to be 
translated for some leason ( e g ,, Oviasenan 

for Chitrasena) though we may 
12 
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not know it, it does not follow that others 
should bo 

In lespcct of the third point of his, one 
would wish to know the grounds upon which 
a general statement like that is put forward 
What aie the systems in Mammekhalai that 
could not have come m before the 8th or the 9th 
century and why ? Where do these systems 
go back for authority and in. what foim is it 
that the systems are found exhibited in the 
Mammekhalai ? These points ought to be 
cleared before a general statement like that 
will be accepted 

In legaid to the last point, the astronomi- 
cal data that Mi Swamikaunu Pillai relies on 
aie fouud in the work but impertectly express- 
ed They aie elaborated by the commentator 
who lived many centuues latei than the author 
It is more than doubtful if the author took up 
a panchangavi to set down the date or to note 
its details It strikes me that he noted a 
particularly inauspicious combination for a 
day, such as the popular G&lLgvl-, 

portending a coming storm 
of a violently destructive character There is 
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nothing to wanant that anything moie was 
meant m the astiological details than this 
Whethei that is sufficient to ovemde all other 
considerations iu ascubmg particulai dates to 
woiks seems to me exceedingly doubtful 

Going to the more constructive pait of Mi. 
Subiamamya Ayyar’s work we are face to face 
with four inscriptions, namely 

(1) The Madias Museum plates of 

Jatilavaiman, 

(2) The smaller Sinnamanui plates 

(3) The laiger Smnamanur plates 

(4) The Velvikudi giant 

His whole system depends upon a series of 

identifications of the vanous persons lefened 

to in these four grants We should invite 

attention particularly to the identification of 

No 2 m the genealogical table constructed 
* 

from the larger Smnamanur plates This 
person’s name occurs meiely as Jatila, the 
equivalent of the Tamil Sadaiyan, with no 
other detail to lead us to an identification 
Mr Ayyar has identified him with a Jatila 
whose name is found in the Anaimalai inscrip- 
tions which are dated 770 A D This person 
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is again equated with the last name m the 
Velvikudi giant which is itself undated, thus 
giving to this last person, the donor of the 
giant, the date A D 770 What is more, a 
jmmstei, by name Marankan, whose name 
figmes m the Anaimalai inscriptions, is 
descnbed, m the Sanscrit portion as mudura- 
kavi, madurataia and sastravid, and as a native 
of Kaiavandapuram This minister Mr Subra- 
mamya Ayyar takes to be definitely the Yish- 
nava Alvai,Maduiakavi, negleotmg the caution 
with which the possibility of identification is 
advanced by both the late Mr Yenkayya 10 and 
Mi* G Yenkoba Rao the publisher of the 
Anamalai inscriptions On this identification 
lests the whole chronology of Mr Subramamya . 
Ayyai’s thesis These identifications and the 
various grants have leference only to the 
Pandyas The identification of Maran-kan 
with Madurakavi seems almost impossible If 
the tiadition legaidmg Madurakavi is accepted 
for one thing, it ought to be accepted for other 
things equally essential Maduiakavi is by 
common tiadition a Brahman and a native of 
10 See Epigraphiet’s Reports for 1907 and 1908 
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Kolui, and is not handed down, in Vaisbnava 
tiaditiou at any rate, as an official of the 
nnpoitance that Mill an -kart was. Theie is> 

s 

nothing in the ten stanzas ascribed to Madura- 
kavi to indicate that he was anything moie 
than a pious devotee On such a basis 
of identification and combination of the four 
lecords Mi Subiamamya Ayj r ar constiucts a 
genealogical table beginning with Palyaga- 
salai Mudukuduim Pciuvaludi 11 and ending 
with Rajasimha, taken to be a contemporary 
of ( the Chola Parantaka I A D 907 to 956, on 
the gtound that the latter’s msciiptions state 
that he won a victoiy ovei a Pandya by name 
Rajasimha, which name unfortunately occurs 
twice m the larger Siunamanur plates them- 
selves, with three generations between thorn 
It will be clear from this how valueless would 
be the inferences based upon these giants 
v> hi oh on Mr Subiamamya Ayyai’s own 
showing were composed in the 8th, 9th and* 
10th centuries, in regard to matters lelating. 

11 Whoao mmo, by tbo way, is brought mbo tins 
firaut to justify tbo name Yolvikkudi and establish a 
prior gift of tbo village without any organic connection 
For further details soo Ch vi*n following. 
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to even two or three centuries earlier at the 
very worst. 

Immediately after the first name Palyaga- 
aalai Piindyan, the Velvikudi giant mentions 
a Kalabhia Inter-iegnum This Kalabhra 
Intei-iegnum is taken to bean Inter-regnum 
broiight on by a Karnataka invasion, referred 
to in connection with the story of Murti- 
nayanar in the Penyapuranam Fixing up 
then a Pandya succession he proceeds next to 
enumerate 13 Pandya Kings whose names 
occui rn Tamil literature, and tries to identify 
the latei ten with those mentioned in the 
grants, and ascribes to them dates ranging 
from the commencement of the 6th century 
AD to A. D 650 which he makes the 
terminal date for Sliyam 6endan whom he 
identifies with the Nedum §eliyan, the 
victor of Talaiyalanganam This makes the 
whole course of identification simplicity itself 
But there is however one grave difficulty m ac- 
cepting this arrangement The whole body of 
woiks called &angam works which have to do 
with these various Pandyas have not the 
slightest reference to the Pallavas. Still 500 
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to 650, at any late the lattei half of it, was 
the age of the gieat Pallavas and 650 would 
take us perhaps to the middle period of one 
of the greatest among the gieat Pallavas, 
Narasimha I, destroyer of Yatapi, the burning 
of which is referred to m the Penyapuianam. 
Sambandar lefeis to the Pallava geneial who 
destioyed Yatapi It is very stiange that the 
laige body of poets that went about fiom court 
to court singing the piaises of patrons, and 
received le wards from them have no reference 
to make of the Pallavas although several towns 
and forts and territories under Pallavarule come 
in laigely foi reference This objection seems 
vital to this chronology airangement, and 
seems thoioughly to exemplify the defects 
of specialistic lesearch of which Mr Stanley 
A Cook has the following lemarks to make, 
m his “ Study of Religions ” 

“The man who is specialistic in a single 
department may be a bai to progress because 
he is apt to overlook the importance of otbcif 
special studies. His ovn convictions are the 
more intense when he associates them with 
his trained knowledge, and although h^may 
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realize that his own energy has brought him 
to this stage, and although he may recognize 
In some special field the need for other men 
of diverse types and tendencies, he may foiget 
'•that it takes all kinds of people to make a 
world The desire to promulgate and pro- 
selytize is chaiactenstic of all men with strong 
convictions based on experience and know- 
ledge, and they can be. intolerant of others. 
In research, social reform and religion, tfm e 
is a stage of development , horn of an intense 
feeling of the completest equilibrium or 
harmony m one's world of thought that can 
manifest itself m impatience towards, 01 m a 
provoking superiority over , those who differ. 
Yet one must not deny to others that sense of 
harmony that has been gained by one’s own 
efforts along one’s own lines , and since the 
whole world of thought could be theoretically ' 

divided into numerous departments, the ideal 

# 

m view is a haimomous adjustment of them 
all ’ 

Passing on now to Pandit Ragava Ayyan- 
gar’s work, called &eran ^enguttuvan, in 
Tamil, we find him devote Ohaptei XIII of 
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the book to the determination of the age m 
which &enguttuvan and his contemporanes 
flouushed Passing m rapid leview the late 
Mi Kanakasabhai’s conclusion m legaid to the 
mattei, he lays down his mam position some- 
what as follows — 

It is well known that among the poets that 
constituted the &angam, Kapilai, Paranai, 
Nakkiiar, Mamulanar and Sattanai took a 
prominent place Among these Mamulanar 
appears, from ceitam poems included m the 
Ahananuiu, to have been contempoiary with 
Chola Karikala, SeraladaD, Kalvai Koman 
Pulli , from this souice also appeals cleaily that 
he was one who had travelled much m the 
various paits of the Tamil country and 
m countries north of it This poet is 
taken to be contemporary with &enguttuvan 
Sera, as he lefeis, m Aham 251, to a wai 
between the Mauryas and a chief of Mohurl 
which is taken to stand for the chief Palayan 
Maran who is said elsewheie to have fought 
against this Gheia Quoting fiom Aham 265, 12 

12 * usOLjSip Ssopmp QsueiQunu /trsprT-(Frru9(Sj uni—eSs 
s!Eiesi<s.!§iTQppp snap rSf * — 
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he refers Mamulauai fco a time subsequent to 
the destruction of Patalipura to which he sees 
a definite reference in the passage quoted This 
is the first and m fact the strongest argument 
of his thesis for ascribing Senguttuvan to the 
5th centuiy A D , but he arrives at this result 
by a series of aiguments which seem to me to 
find no justification m history He mteipiets 
the expressions m the passage quoted as refer- 
ung to the destruction of Patalipura by the 
Ganges, whereas m actual fact it could 
mean no more than the disappearance of the 
gieat wealth that the Nandas collected m 
Patalipuia, m the Ganges This might 
well have been brought about by the Nandas 
themselves throwing it into the liver, 
lather than let it fall into the hands of 
then enemies, m the levolution that sub- 
verted their dynasty Starting from his 
peculiar interpretation of the passage he 
postulates the destiuction of Patalipura by 
the flood of the Ganges, and finds the period 
of such destruction m the time intervening 
the visits of the two Chinese travellers to 
India, namely, Pa Hian m the beginning of 
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the 5th century and Hiuen Tsang in the 
second quarter of the 7th centuiy A D He 
further equates the Mauiyas who had invaded 
the terntoiy of Palayan Maian, perhaps in a 
pievious geneiation, with the aimy of the 
Gupta King, Samudia Gupta-He finds sup- 
poit foi thism the mention of the Mantaiaja 
who is taken to be £ a King of Keiala ’ and 
the same as Mandaiam Seial The lest of 
his reasoning m the whole Chaptei is of the 
same chaiacter and of minor consequence 
Giantrag for the sake of argument that his 
inteipietation of the passage quoted above is 
correct, it would be very difficult to justify 
Samudia Gupta and his ai my being referred to 
as Mauryas by a poet of the standing and re- 
putation of Mamulanai There is absolutely 
nothing m the pillar inscription 18 of Samudra 

t 

13 Kau£alaka Mahendra Maba kantaraka-Yyagbra- 
ra]a-Kaura]aka--Manfcara]a -Paisbfcapnraka - Mabendra- 
giri Kautturaka Svamidatta-AiraDdapallaka- Damana.- 
Kanohtjyaka Yishnngop-Avamnkfcaka 

Nllaraja- Yaingeyaka — Hasfcivarmma — Palakkak-^- 
Ograaena-- Daivarasbfcraka -Knbera- Eaasthalapnraka— 
Dhananjayapi'abhrifu sarvva daksbipapatharaja grabapa- 
moksh anugraha-jamfca-pratap onmibra mababK^~ v iy * 
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Gupta to wairant this inference The text of 
the inscription contains reference to a 
Kauralaka Mantaiaqa He is mentioned 
along with Hastivaiman of Vengi, Vishnu- 
gopa of Kanchi, Ugiasena of Palaka etc 
There is absolutely nothing m the ins- 
cription to lead us to believe that Sa- 
mudiagupta’s army passed south of Kanchi 
That that Mantaiaja should be taken to be 
Mandaram Serai is identification of the most 
unreasonable kind The editor of the inscrip- 
tion, Dr. Fleet, did not understand what the 
teim Kauialaka stood for, and merely put for- 
ward a suggestion that it might be “ Kanalaka” 
the equivalant of “of Keiala” This suggestion 
is in a foot note, but as to the point whether 
the person referred to was a Keiala prince at 
all he has offered no definite support It has 
since*been found that Kauralaka is very pro- 
bably a mere mislection for Kaunalaka (of 
Kunala) perhaps the region round Koller 
lake 14 Bub whatever it is, it is now certain 
that there is no reference whatsoever to Kerala 

14 Epigraphia Indiaa Vol. VI, p 3 note by tbs late 
Prof Kiebborn 
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in the mscuption As to the destination of 
Patalipuia by flood there is no authonty for 
the statement The lecent investigations on 
the site seem more to indicate a ceitam 
amount of destruction by flie very much more 
than by water, and the passage lelied on 
cannot be held to support the mterpietation 
put upon it Aftei all if one of the poems of 
Mamular makes lefeience m the past tense to 
the destruction of Patali or to an invasion of 
the south by the Mauiyas and a wai m conse- 
quence between them and one of the Tamil 
chiefs of Mohui (near Maduia) this can only 
mean that Mamulanai knew of these occunen- 
ces The vanous passages of Mamulanai, 
most of which are unfortunately m the Aham, 
will haidly serve to establish his contempora- 
neity with all the incidents he might have 
found occasion to mention The identification 
of Tadiyan with Tidiyan, and of Pidiyan with 
Palayan boideis on the ludicrous Theie is a 
further lefeience to tae Jam work Digambaia 
Dar6ana, (ascribed to the 10th century, 
and to a statement in it as to the establish- 
ment of a Dravida Sangam m Madura by 
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Vajtanandi m A. D 470 (Samvat 526) 
There is nothing to prove that this 'was 
a Tamil &angam for the fostering of Tamil 
Literature It may well be a Jam Sangam 
which would, in the sense of being an assembly 
of Dravida Jains or Tamil Jams, be a Dravida 
Sangam and may have had foi its object some 
matter pertaining to the Jam religion. Thus 
'then the elaboiate reasoning exhibited m 
Chapter XIII of the work seems cleaily to rest 
upon a very uncertain and slender basis It is 
regrettable that a book which does exhibit 
considerable labour and puts in an eminently 
readable foim matter buried in recon dit works 
should be maned by this kind of reasoning, 
paiticulaily in this Chapter and m Chapter 
VIII ^ where he tues to establish that the 
Vanji of the Cheras was the Kaiui m the 
Trichmopoly District where again we come 
upon a number of distortions of texts and a 
number of false identifications to establish his 
thesis 

The proper procedure m a case like this is 
to analyse the various works belonging to this 
particular group, sort out the various kinds of 



! 
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historical evidence that we get, establish the 
undoubted contemporaneity of poets and pat- 
rons with a jealously critical eye, and look out 
foi historical connections that will estabb-h 
one or more synchronisms, and nroceed on 
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it unmistakable that what they have to state 
m respect of a particular chieftain has refer- 
ence to contempoiary life The other group, 
however, does not stand on an altogether sirni- 
lai footing Poems m this group do make 
similar inferences though they are always 
of an indirect chaiacter and do not give such 
clear evidence of contemporaneity in respect 
of their various statements These works are 
Purananuru, Ahanauru, Pattuppattu, Padir- 
ruppatu, Amgurunuru, Namnai, Kuruntokai, 
etc 16 I keep out from this gioup advisedly 
the two works Silappadhikaiam and Manime- 
khalai 1 to which I shall return later to see' how 
far the almost contemptuous reference to them 
of Mr Subramamya Ayyar finds jurisdiction 
Even so the number of poets and patrons that 
figure in the works are far too many to be dealt 
With in one thesis I shall take ' occasion to 

15 Of these all but the second have been edited m an 

r 

excellent form, the larger number by the veteran Pandit 
baminatba Iyer, but the last two are edited by two others 
whose labours deserve as muob credit as the other’s 
Nuixinai was published by the late Mr, Narsinasami 
Ijer of Kumbhakonam and Kuruntokai by Pandit 
Rangasami Aiyangar of the Madrasa at Vamambady 
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deal with these moie elaborately, and on a 
scale compatible with the degiee of lucidity 
that a lay understanding would demand of 
necessity. I can do here nothing more than 
to illustrate the work to be done by one 01 
two typical examples of a telling chaiacter 
In takiug up a question like this a student of 
lesearch is pretty much in the position of a 
judg 3 and not of an advocate Feeling and 
sentiment are out of the question and the 
discovery of truth is the object m view There 
are here as in the case of a judge the two ques- 
tions coming up for examination questions of 
fact, and questions of law One has to examine 
facts before stating them as such , one has to 
examine the method that he adopts m the 
choice of his facts as much as m then appli- 
cation Beaung this in mind we have fiist 
of all to considet whether stone inscriptions 
and copper plate grants am better authority 
for events which could have talfpn place centu- 
ries before the inditing of these documents or 
liteiature that was composed ostensibly at the 
time to which they relate These vDangam 
works enumerated above are, by oomtaon con- 
13 
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sent, such works of contemporary value and 
have therefore to be regarded as of better 
authority Mi Subramania Ayyar takes 
Perundevanar as of high standing and autho- 
- nty m respect of these works because he was a 
cultivated scholai and responsible editor of 
these, though coming centunes after their 
composition But he foigets this, at any rate 
he seems to, in claiming a similar kind of 
authonty foi the compilers of the inscriptions 
which he seems unmistakably to set over against 
this class of liteiatuie to the disadvantage of the 
latter Taking the poet Paianar to exemplify 
this position and collecting together such facts 
as we could derive fiom him of an undoubtedly 
historical cbaractei, we can find the political 
condition of the Tamil land and the position 
of the Tamil chieftains m relation to one 
anothei, m the poet’s generation 

In stanza 4 of Purananuru, Paranar refers to 
a Ghola lulei XJiuvapahrenlamjetchenm m the 
following terms they are of the radiant beauty 
of the using sun just emerging out of the 
sea, m his golden car of the fullest effulgence r 
This king is known from other poems of the 
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same class, but of other poets, to be the father 
of Karikala The teims m which Paranai chose 
to describe him in this poem laise the presump- 
tion that he was the ruler, Tigalolinayirrelpari- 
nedumter Chola, the giandfather of &enguttn- 
van Sera, but this is by the way Poem 63 

of the same collection relates that the chera 

>* 

king, JKudakko Nedum Seraladan, and the 
chola king, Veipahaiadakkai Peruviraikkilli, 
had fought against each other and fallen on 
the field of battle Another poet Kalattalaiyar 
has also celebrated the same king, in the same 
connection Poems 141 and 142 both lefei to 
Pehan’s hbeiahty which is referred to by the 
somewhat latei Nallfir Nattan, the authoi of 
Sirupanarruppadai Poems 144 and 145 are 
addressed to this chief when he had given up 
his wife in favoui of a sweetheart Paranar, 
Kapilai, Aridil Ktlai and Petungumui Ehlar 
interceded m behalf of the wife to good purpose 
Such a reference as we get in these two 
poems is an absolutely unmistakable evidence of 
contemporaneity 16 Poem 343 refers to Muzires 


1G Compare Aham 148 at “ Kattur Tay&ngannan 
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(Mufim or Muyiri) and states, m regard to it, 
that commodities brought oveisea were brought 
ashore by means of boats. The place was full 
of goods brought oveiland and from across the 
sea to be distributed among those m need, 
that might go theie Narrmai 6 of the same 
author has a reference to On ‘of the good bow ’ 
In Aham 396, Senguttuvan is celebrated, 
while there are references m the poem to the 
wai aiound Nannan’s Pah hill-fort and to 
Mignili There is further reference to the 
story of Xdr Mandi and Attanatti, and possrbly 
to the defeat of Ori The poem also appears to 
be intended to celebrate the imprinting of the 
bow emblem of the Cher a on the Himalayas 
Poem 62 of Aham, as also poem 208, refer to the 
famous Kollippavai having been erected by the 
gods He latei also refeis to the war with 
Migmlr round Pali hill It must be noted in 
this connection that tbe tradition regarding 
Kollippavai is found very clearly lecorded in 
the following poem of Ahananuiu by another 
authoi known as Kalladanar who refers in the 
same poem to PandyanNedum &ehyan, victor 
at Talaiyalanganam There is similar refe- 
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renoe to anothei chxefbam Pulli, (robber-ohief- 
tam, of the Tirupati hills There is also a 
statement that Kan, king of Mullur, killed 
On and made ovei his territory round Kolli- 
malais to the Chera King Poem 270 of 
Narrmai lefers to the story that Nannan 
captured the elephants of his enemy as well 
as their women folk, binding the elephants 
with ropes made out of the hair of the women, 
cut off for the purpose. Poem 73 of Kurun- 
dokai has a veiy interesting refeienee to a 

C 

class of warlike people called Kosar who enteied 
Nannan’s terntoiy after killing his state 
elephant This warlike tribe of people are 
referred to in other poems of the same class, 
and almost in the same terms One of them 
referring to their being ‘men of united counsel’ 
capable of hulling the irresistible “battenng- 
ram” These are, m other poems, associated 
with Kongu, and are leferred to as Kongu 
Ilangosarin the Silappadhikaiain. Kurundokai 
292 gives in detail the story that Nannan 
killed a girl for having eaten a fruit that had 
fallen from one of the trees m his garden into 
a stream of running water and was 
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carried down by it He would not accept the 
ransom offered of 9 times 9 elephants and 
a golden statue of the girl of hei own weight. 
It must be said to the honour of the Tamils 
that his name was handed down to posterity 
branded “ as Nannan the woman killer "" 
Aham 147 of the same authoi states that Aay 
Eyinan, known as the commandei-m-chief of 
the Ghera, fought with Mignili and fell m the 
fight Poem 152 has reference to Yeliyan 
Tittan and his port known as Perundurai, and 
what loo°ks a naval defeat of another chieftain 
Pindan m this place There are allusions to 
Pali hill and Nalli Aham 165 refers to the 
KoSar * of united counsel,’ and seems to lefer 
to their location m Kongu- It also contains 
the names Anni and Mignili but the passage 
is too oorrupt to know the connection fully. 
Aham 372 refers to the captuie of Tirukkovi- 
lui, the capital of Kari by Adiyaman of 
Tagadur That Paranar celebiated this inci- 
dent is stated m plain terms by Awaiyar, the 
poetess, in poem 99 of Purananuru 

Fiom these references collected m this 
fashion we could form a more or less definite 
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picture of the political divisions of the Tamil 
land m the geneiation of Paranai This 
picture becomes very much moie definite and 
cleai, if we could collate it with similar 
impeifect pictures that we may form by a study 
of other single authors such as Paianai himself 
We shall reserve that for a futuie occasion 
Now taking Paranar alone we find him cele- 
brate the Chola who was father of Karlkala 
definitely as a contemporary, as also Seraman 
Nedum ^eraladan and the Chola Verpahara- 
dakkai Peruvirarkkilli This chola probably 
was either the father of Karikala or his grand- 
father We find this Paianar celebrating 
6eian Senguttuvan m the fifth section of the 
Padirrupattu We have aheady made reference 
to this author’s dnect reference to Adiyaman, 
Peban, Nannan, Kan and others These 
must therefore have come all in one genera- 
tion, that is, the generation extending from 
the giand-father of Kankala to the Chera 
Senguttuvan The penod of time ascnbed to 
any one of these chiefs must be a penod that 
would fit m with this political condition of 
the Tamil land. It has already been pointed 
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out that this somewhat vague picture of the 
political condition of the South is capable of 
being completed by bunging into collation the 
picture that can be made of it from other 
authors whose works have come down to 
ns like those of Paranar Without going 
elaborately into that comparison I may at 
ouce state that the Tamil land was divided 
among the three kings the Pandya with his 
capital at Madura, the Chera with his capital 
at Van] 1 on- the west coast, and the Chola 
with his capital at Uraiyur, 17 at the commen- 
cement of this generation The intervening 
region and the 1 border laud of the north wheie 
a good deal of fight would have to be done was 
divided among a number of chiefs who were 
very often independent of the kings and some- 
times acknowledged allegiance to one or other 
of them. Of such we find mention in the 
writings of Paranar himself. The information 
that we obtain from him is confirmed and 

supplemented by venerable poets among 

1 

'* 17 Aham 31 Qaiearf3Qajir<8—~eS60ei>^3/i^i6sis^yu> <a iei) 

&irsBBr auripseios flu£y> Q8Qg{tpsutrsir&(9ju> — Qwirt $ Qutuir 

Qf sap? uaruiteo uSpisQ^ 
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whom mention may be made of Mamulanai 
from whom I have to draw for fuither infor- 
mation later on It is this latter that makes 
mention of Puhkat as the Yaduka frontior 
(northern frontier ) 28 The conesponding 
frontier on the western side seems to have 
extended to the north of the Tulu country 
into which, as was noticed alieady a new 
tribe with the name Kosar effected entry 
m the days of Nannan 19 Immediately to the 
east of them were the temtones of the 
two chiefs Vichchikkon and Irungovel of 
Araiyam, just below this and along the lull 
region bordering the western Ghats and the 
Eastern where they meet the Western was 
perhaps the chieftain Pan of Parambunadu 
To the east of it was the teintory of Adiyaraan 
of Tagadur (Modern Dharmapun), to the south 
east of which was the territory of the chieftain 
Ori with his terntoiy round about the Kolh- 

18 ]£ ur GjfSsnQficcsraj^p.siG^Qeiip 

&ni—L£.(zrG3T^V)Ll.®iaurr 

18 AH am 15 OwtumLceS eneSp 

pj^wnCj—ssresr 

Kur 73 iG&esresrjzwn — Q&rrssrp: rsvL-Uf-p GuitsSoj — 
Q&nGirgiQi&trigls QarrfnQu7eo 
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inalais Across into the South Arcot District, 
particularly the hilly portions of the west, was 
the territory of Kan with his capital Tiru- 
kovilur Behind them, almost in a sort of 
second line, was the cbieftam Peban with his 
territory* lound the Palms, Aay round the 
Podiyil hill m the Maduia and Tmnerelly dis- 
tricts, Evvi on the Coromandal coast with his 
territory embracing a part of the Pudukkotta 
state and the District of Bamniid There is 
another chief the Tondaiman Ilandirayan who 
was certainly the contemporaiy of Avvai and 
Adiyaman Anp, though not directly mentioned 
by Paranar His Capital was at Kancbi and be 
ruled the terntory round Kanchi under Chola 
suzerainty. We have besides to locate, from the 
works of Paranar himself, the Ko6ar somewhere 
in the Kongu country This seems the political 
distribution of the territory belonging properly 
to the Tamil land in the generation of Paranar 
the poet Any age therefore that could be 
ascubed to the Sangatn, in which Paranar did 
play a piominent part, must exhibit more or 
less this condition of political distribution of 
territory in the Tamil country. Any age 
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which, from what) could be known of it, does 
not visualise this political division has there- 
fore necessarily to be lejected The question 
theiefoie now is whethei the latter half 
of the 6th and the first half of the 7th 
centuiy, fixed by Mi Subiamamya Ayyai, or 
the 5th century to which Mr Ragava 
Ayyangai assigns the &angam, fit in with the 
political circumstances thus shadowed forth 
fiom the works of Paianar The fiist alter- 
native is very easily disposed of. The period 
of a century from 560 to 650 was the period 
when the great Pallavas were prominent 
political factors in the south, and practically 
the whole of the Tamil countiy was under 
their influence in the northern half The 
southern enclave was equally indisputably in 
the hands of the Pandyas among whom the 
most prominent charactei was the famous 
Kun Pandyan or Sundaia Pandya oi Nmra6n 
Nedumaian His contemporary of the noith 
was Harasimhavarman I, Pallavamalla Both 
of them had for their contemporanes alike the 
Tevaiam Hymners, Appai and Sambandar 
Theie is no reflection of this political condition 
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in the literature under examination, nor is 
there any prominent mention of the Pallavas at 
all, m the region where they held, sway, 
about which however, Paianar has a very large 
numbei of references to make While these 
literary men take the greatest pains always to 
distinguish one ruler from another of the same 
dynasty by giving to each the distinguishing 
epithet, it is not open to us to identify, with- 
out sufficient lead fiom our sources, one ruler 
with another without very substantial reasons 
The identification of Sendan Seliyan of the 
copper plates with the Pandyan Nedum&eliyan 
of Talaiyalanganam fame is, to say the least, 
not proven In regaid to the historical value 
of the Silappadhikaram and Mammekhalai 
about which a few words must be said here by 
way of reply to Mr Subramaniya Ayyar’s 
contemptuous reference, which betokens an 
amount of ignorance which wonld be inexcus- 
able in one with any pretensions to scholarship 
Senguttuvan f-!era figures prominently m both 
the woiks The author of the first is the younger 
brother of Senguttuvan The author of the 
other is his friend and both of them worked at 
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a subject, legendary oi otbei, that caught 
their imagination and dealt with it poetically, 
laying the scene, however, in the contem- 
porary Tamil India of then time Now the 
question is Are we to accept the statement of 
this prince-poet when he speaks of his paren- 
tage or not, though he might choose to put itj 
as a poet, in the mouth of one under a spell ? 
Are we not to accept his statement in regaid 
to the achievements of his brothei particularly 
when they happen to be confirmed in every 
detail by an independent poet Paianar who 
celebrates him in one section of another woik 
Padirrupattu ? Those that have taken it upon 
themselves to use these poems know then res- 
ponsibility obviously, and use the material 
presumably with critical care It is just possible 
that there aie differences of opinion in lespect of 
a detail here or a detail there as being of a histo- 
rical character or no But a wholesale con- 1 
demnation such as is found in the extract from 
Mr. Subiamaniya Ayyai quoted above, can 
be but the offspung* of blank ignoiance and 
incapacity to appreciate other mental attitudes 
and situations 
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Passing on now to the other period ro fur 
nstuihod, the Pandit is perhaps on a little more 
safe ground, hut the arguments with which 
ho finds it necessary to buttress this position 
shows its weakness I need only meinion two 
points here (I) The erroneous and impossi- 
ble identification of Mautaraja of Kurala with 
Mandaratiibural of Kerala which name, by the 
way, does not find mention to my knowledge 
in these works (2) The equation of the 
Vainlnmoriyar with the army of invasion under 
foamudragnpta It has already been pointed 
out that the interpretation of the quotation 
regarding the Nandas is wrong altogether, 
and that it is so is proved by a similar passage 
m lines 4 and 5 of poem 251 of Aharn- 0 , but 
tbeie aie a number of references which carry 
the invasion of Mauryas up to Mobur of 
Palayan Maran Jn one of these passages at 
any rate, tbe Pandit tries to establish the 
contemporaneity of this invasion noth the 
Palayan Maran, which, from the text, is un- 
tenable. The term Mohur is used m the 

20 Qst—tSesr-e'f/icsr Qajgrs ass 

appeal — Ljsssin qm$ Qfrtfi) Compare note 10, S. 89 ante 
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passage to stand for the chieftain of Mohur 
not necessarily Palayan Maran That re- 
ference and the various other references to the 
Maury as in Mamulanar, as well as the reference 
to their cutting their way through rock in 
their march southwards, all of them do refer 
possibly to a gieat southwaid invasion 21 of the 
Mauryas, a newly-established dynasty We 
know now beyond doubt, since the discoveiy 
of the new edict of Asoka at Maski m the 
Nizam’s dominions, that Asoka’s temtoiy 
extended right down to the frontiei of Mysore 
within the boundanes of which other edicts 
were discovered years ago. We know of no 
wars excepting the famous Kahnga war that 
Asoka carried on for purposes of conquest 
Chaudragupta not having had the time to do 
it, the further conquest of territories not 
included within his Empire but included 
within that of his giand-son, historians 
ascribe to Chandragupta’s son Bindusaia, 
the father of Asoka who himself held the 

21 Aham 69 L 281 Qwnfluun seems the preferable 
reading m Param 176 The blundering of the oommen- 
tafcor is worth remarking 
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viceroyalty of the southern fionfcieis with his 
capital at Yidisa (Bilsa) 22 The conquest 
of the south by the Mauryas must have 
theiefore been made eithei by Bmdusara 
the king, or, by the viceroy-pnnee, his son* 
The term Yadukai used in this connection by 
the Tamils is a general designation for alt 
northerners, and indicates, m the various 
references before us, an onward move south- 
wards of ceitam northern tribes of which we 
get peibaps the final glimpse in the move- 
ments of the Pallavas till they come into 
occupation of Kanchi and the extension of 
then power at least as fai south as Tnchmopoly 
and Kumbhakonam All the passages of 
Mamulanar, refening to these incidents, refer 
to them as past occurrences and not as con- 
tempoiaty events This interpretation of the 
passages relating to noithemeis agrees very 
well with the claim of ceitam Tamil kings to 
having won viotoues ovei the Aiyan army, 
which attribute is specifically given to the 

22 V A Smith’s Barly History of India (3rd edition) 
p 149. Notioa the footnote oontaming the statement 
of Taranatha, the Tibetan historian. 
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Pandyan Nedum ^eliyan whose name figures 
m the &ilappadhikaram Such a general move- 
ment against the north could on general 
considerations be postulated only of the period 
of confusion that followed the decline of 
Maurya power in the north and the rise, to 
the imperial position afterwards, of the 
Andhras and the Andhrabhrityas m succes- 
sion The fifth century is hardly the century 
in which we get anything like a glimpse 
of such a great movement of people With 
this general position of affairs clearly before 
us, the Gajahahu synchronism does not 
appear m the least impossible , but appears on 
the contrary very highly probable The infor- 
mation that could be gathered from the Ceylon 
Chronicle Mahavamsa compiled m its present 
form in the 6th century, but from material put 
together m epic form at the commencement 
of the^th century, from a written source 
traceable to the first century B C., is not as 
unreliable as it is too readily taken to be. If 
that Buddhist chronicle does not refer to 
Pattimdevi m so many plain words we bava 
no right to expect it, but that does not 
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viceroyalty of the southern froiitieis with his 
capital at Vidisa (Bilsa) 22 The conquest 
of the south by the Mauryas must have 
therefore been made either by Bmdusara 
the king, or, by the viceroy-prmce, his son* 
The term Vadukar used in this connection by 
the Tamils is a general designation for all 
northerners, and indicates, in the various 
references before us, an onward move south- 
waids of certain northern tribes of which we 
get perhaps the final glimpse in the move- 
ments of the Pallavas till they come into 
occupation of Kanchi and the extension of 
their power at least as fai south as Tnchmopoly 
and Kumbhakonatn All the passages of 
Mamulanar, referring to these incidents, refer 
to them as past occurrences and not as con- 
temporary events This interpretation of the 
passages relating to northerner agrees very 
well with the claim of certain Tamil kings to 
having won victories over the Aryan army, 
which attribute is specifically given to the 

32 V A Smith’s Early History of India (3rd edition) 
p 149. Notice the footnote containing the statement 
of Taranatha, the Tibetan historian. 
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Pandyan Nedum &eliyan whose name figures 
m the 6ilappadbikaram Such a general move- 
ment against the north could on general 
considerations be postulated only of the period 
of confusion that followed the decline of 
Maurya power m the north and the rise, to 
the imperial position afterwards, of the 
Andhras and the Andbrabhntyas m succes- 
sion The fifth century is hardly the century 
m which we get anything like a glimpse 
of such a great movement of people With 
this general position of affairs clearly before 
us, the Gfaiababu synchronism does not 
appear in the least impossible , but appears on 
the contrary very highly probable The infor- 
mation that could be gathered from the Ceylon 
Chronicle Mahavam£a compiled m its present 
form m the 6th century, but from material put 
together in epic form at the commencement 
of the 4th century, from a written source 
traceable to the first century B C , Is not as 
unreliable as it is too readily taken to be. If 
that Buddhist chronicle does not refer to 
Pattimdevi in so many plain words we have 
no right to expect it , but that does not 

H 
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invalidate the existence of a Gajabahu or of 
his visit to the court of Sengnttuvan &era 23 
The synchronism thus established must, it 
seems to me, staud, no satisfactory reason 
having been put forward so far to invalidate 
it The newer information only goes so far to 
confirm it The tradition of Pattini has taken 
such a hold upon the people of Ceylon that it 
is quite likely it was introduced under the 
favourable auspices inferable from the ^llapp- 
adbikaram, though naturally the Buddhist 
chronicle of the Mahavihara omits mention 
of it 24 . 


23 It most be noted, however, that other chroniclofl, 
which may roach back to similar old sourcea, do mention 
the incident spooifically (Vide Upbam’a — Bajaratnaoari 
t. Ra]5vali) 

21 Indian Aotiqaary. XLV pp 72«78. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE \GE OF PAH \N -\R 

It will he noticed from what has been said m 
relation to the condition of Indian civilization 
at the dawn of the Christian Bra that the 
information put together has been drawn from 
various sources which have been merely 
indicated in the course of the narration It 
would be worthwhile classifying and arrang- 
ing these sources with a view to investigating 
what exactly the relative value of each of 
these sources would be in respect of the 
particular period to which that general account 
has reference Some of these sornces have 
already been explained in sufficient fullness to 
indicate their value such as the Dipavamba 
and the MahavamSa, the chiomole accounts 
of Buddhist Ceylon 1 We have also indicated 
m the course of the chapters II & III the 
relative value of the classical writ 

1 Vide chapB. 1 & 2 ante 

an 
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the Sanskrit wnteis who make any leference 
to South India have been examined m some 
detail m ohaptei I and their value estimated 
Coming down to inscriptions and epigraphi- 
cal matter generally, it may be said that the 
material available for work for this period, is - 
so little that we might assume that the 
epigraphical material other than the legends 
on coins is perhaps as good as absent, exoept 
for the Asoka inscriptions and just a few others 
in regard to this part of India. There is left 
then the literary sources, of which both Tamil 
and Sanskrit, and various Sanskriticlanguages- 
could be exploited usefully But for this period 
even Sanskrit and Sanskritie languages are of 
comparatively minor importance to classioal 
Tamil literature, and that we shall take into 
consideration just now 

In order the best to undeistand the value of 
this'liteiature and appraise it at its real woith, 
let us see a little moie closely what exactly we 
can find in 1 elation to the particular authors 
or paitieular generations of authors, and 
having projected from such information as is 
available, a picture from these 1 sources alone, 
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we might then so far compare that with what 
may be available, to check the accuracy of it, 
from the other external sources to establish 

V 

"the correctness of the pictuie already diawn of 
"South India at the beginning of the Christian 
Era. To do this, we shall take a poet known 
"to readers of classical Tamil as Paranar 

Paranar was one of those traditional 49 
literary men who constituted the third academy 
of Madura. His name is of peculiar importance 
in Tamil literature as it connects itself with the 
names of ceibain well-known celebrities in that 
literature, and in consequence we could gather 
round his name eeitain well-known figures 
Moieover, he seems, to have been a long lived 
man and his generation takes in a pretty long 
series of rulers and poets By studying him 
we can gain something like a full idea of what 
the south India of his days was Paranar is 
regarded traditionally as a Brahman His 
writings occur in a large number of the Tamil 
■classics known collectively as Sangam litera- 
ture He is a poet who sang of the Chera 

^enguttuvan, whose name is connected at 
* 

■once with the Sangam classics on the one side,. 
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and with the twm-epie &ilappadikaram-Mani- 
jnekalai which, it has recently been contended 
should be regarded as something quite apart 
from the former, and sepaiated from them by 
a comparatively wide interval of time It will 
be clear even to the lay reader if Paranar 
sang of &enguttuvan, as he does m the fifth 
book of the Padirruppattu, and if ^enguttuvan’a 
younger biothei was the author of the 6ila- 
ppadikaram, and his friend, Rattan the author 
of the Manimekalai, then the age of all of these 
must be one and the same whatever that age 
might be Of Parana! ’s works we have 
twelve short pieces in the collection Narrmai, 
fifteen poems m the Kuiuntogai, one ten of 
the ten-tens (Padinuppattu) , thnty-two 
poems in the collection Ahananuru and twelve 
m the Purananuru, with one in the collection 
called Tiruvalluvamalai And such a number 
would be considered voluminous work, and 
have a comparatively wide range m lespect 
both of matter and manner In Puram 4, 2 ho 

2 Quireirs QpmAea&u QurreSeif QfinesrfS 
LtnssL- 6sfleur6Qf(ipf(r5@ 

Qff^^naSpgts seS^seruinQp 

, ajSssr$ouj luirsesrwtrQp Paranar, Pnratn 4 
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celebrates a Chola Uruvapahrer Hanjetchenni 
whose somewhat queer name seems to be 
derived from a comparison which this poet 
has instituted to him in the poem, under 
reference, where he is likened to the morning 
sun who m radiant majesty rises out of the 
sea in the glorious red of dawn This Chola 
we know from the poem Poiunararruppadai 
of Mudattamakkanniyar, 3 was the father of 
the great Chola Karihala He celebrates m 

p 

Purain 63 the Cbera (Kudakko Nedum§era- 
ladan and the Chola (Peruvirarkkilh) when 
both had fought and fallen on the field of 
battle. This same event is celebrated by 
another poet who goes by the name Kalatta- 
laiyar 5 One of the so called last seven patrons 
by name Pehan whose territory was round the 
Palms was celebrated by this poet One of 
the references to him is m regard to his large 
beneficence without expectation of a reward G . 
One supreme instance of such being his 

3 e-(75&uuotG’ i ®jflcfe!r QajnexQ scznesr 

4 Note at foot of the poem Poram 62. 

5 Param 141 & 142 

c Pnram 144 L 345 
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providing a wild peacock with a cloak or mantle 
as a protection against cold The second 
which is more to oui point is his interces- 
sion in behalf of Pehan’s wife Kannaki 
(not the heroine of the &ilappadikaram) 
whom he had abandoned in favour of a court- 
esan Paranar pursuaded him to walk in 
the path of rectitude by letuining to his 
wife On this same occasion in the same 
sad connection three other poets intervened 
m behalf of the abandoned wife Their 
names are Kapilar, An6il Kilar, and Perun- 
gunrur Kilar, authors respectively of the 
seventh, eighth, and nraeth ‘ tens ’ of the 
‘ten-tens’ collection In Pnram 369 there 
is reference according to the Colophon to the 
&eraman Kadalottiya Vel Kelu Kuttuvan 
(Kuttavan Chera, who drove his enemies with 
his javelin on the sea) who must be regarded 
as identical with ^enguttuvan of the 6ila- 
ppadikaram, as Paranar refers to this latter in 
almost identical terms m poem 46 of the 
Padirruppattu 7 In Narrmai six, he refers 

7 uw Qf(^*si^afiQsnsv *aflpf8ajrtiG!rs 
QucrcjwsGOBsQoicSi-. 
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•to the chieftain On of the Kollimalais, and m 
stanza 201 of the same work he has lefeieuce to 
the famous statue of the goddess Kolli- 
pavai This poet also desonbes in some detail 
various transactions in connection with the chief 
Nannan of Konkan (Konkanam) Chief among 
•this Y/as the war that the Chera undertook 
against him In the couise of this war or in 
another, the Cheia general called Aay Eyinan, 
the commander-in-chief of the Cheia fell in 
battle against Nannan’s commander-in-chief 
Gmmili 8 He also refers to the accumulation 
of the vast wealth of Nannan in the citadal 
Pali One poem in Kuruntogai (292) gives in 
detail the story of Nannan’s putting to death 
the girl that ate the fruit of Nannan’s garden 
earned down stream m a canal thiough the 

©6DI — $ GOB UUBUlSpU® gl—Q eQITt—U?-UJ 
Qoi 6 v > t^sip(^u.®aiesr 

I! 11 to 13 

8 £!<SQu!rn (g£luSeS QpgiQQieissaL- 

QJCB 26 BW QujaSesresr <G7jaa$£i‘ Ahum 180. 

eswtun ^QiuaSesresr 

QtsQrsQ ptr ^uSeSQiun® Qun(r^ gj&erin ui—QlLgb 

Aham 147 
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garden 9 The savagery of this chieftain is 
again brought undei reference m Narrraai270, 
wheie he is described as having shorn his 
enemies ’ women folk of their han to make 
ropes of them for fastening captured elephants 
Reference has already been made to Paranar’s 
stating that a tribe of people, the Ko6ar, enter- 
ed Nannan’s teintory aftei killing his state 
elephant There are a number of allusions to 
several incidents in the life of Nannan. 
Another leference that must be noted here,, 
as of some importance, is to the entry of the 
Kosar into Kongu m Aham 195 10 

Returning now totho fifth-ten of the Padirru- 
pattu, where he celebrates 6 enguttuvan Chera, 
we find 6enguttuvan Chera described m the 
Padikam (epilogue) as the son of Nedum^era- 
ladan “ King of the westerners ” by Manakkilli 

9 io6RjT6fflflttj Q&asp Qaimtas spi eeirHeaeu 

LjGBTfllQ^U&HWSmU 06BT p/fOST pUUp 
Q&n&xu’Sp QfjyearujS’setflp Ccpi—euessfiemp 
Qurr&sr Q&uj uiraurn QsrrGluueytsiQ&rretranrsv 
Quest Qs/rfeo Lfftrspaezrez-esr Qupeo 

Kuruntogai 292. 

10 fp&rgii QinrrySs Qsrr&ir&QsnesrJ!? QpsebQunSiu 
stBwQ prtp £j£}tueBr Qpxeafis Qensi^aoLp 
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a Chola Princess 11 He is said fiist of all to 
liave marched across forests up to the Ganges, 
defeating his enemies on the way for the pur- 
pose of a stone to make the statue of Pattim 
(the deified heroine Kannaki) He is also 
said to have returned from the expedition 
bringing m a vast number of heads of cattle 
belonging to his enemies The next achieve- 
ment of his is the utter defeat of his enemies 
at Viyalur and the destiuction of the place 
Getting across to the other shore, he destroyed 
the fortifications of Koduhur He marched 
further into the territory of Pal ay an and 
having cut down his margosa tree (perhaps 
another totem) captured a number of his 
elephants and yoked them together by ropes 
made of the hair of the women folk of the 
enemies His next exploit is the defeat and 
destruction of a number of Chola princes, 
collateral cousins of the reigning ruler, who 
carried on constant war for the time being out- 
side Vayil (Nenvayil of othei works) And last 
of all is the destruction of his enemies on the 
sea, which was already referred to m 
11 She is called Narohogai m the Silappadibaram 
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connection with Pnram 369. Of the various 
incidents found in this padikam (the epilogue 
of the poem) some of them are described m 
detail in the body of the poem itself His 
northern invasion is described m general terms 
in lines 6 to 11 of poem 43 of the Padirrup- 
pattu 12 His invasion against the territory of 
Palayan and his allies, and what he is said to 
have done there m the course of this war are 
desctibed m some fullness of detail m lines 10 
to 17 of poem 44 13 There is a leferenoe to his 
wealing ‘ the garland of seven crowns’ m line 
6 of poem 46 11 In poem 46, lines 11 to 14, 
theie is a clear reference to his fight on the sea 
and the destruction of the protection that the 
sea offered to his enemies obviously thepirates 

12 ^tuseoQeOrra^ Q aQoiesir 

QlL~J§QBf Qa. J6\)?6\> aSwujLDnsp 
Qfteeremta (SjwrflQtutrL-rr 

QfiB&BOt—U QuQ5'1ZTj&WiS/S BBfiUJBlITITLlQuj^tF 
Qfiretiueo fs/Ti_6®i_,s QfiiwiseS GnrySpjsu 
QurraQ'SirtiGsru Qutredtsptrn (^uJdaj 
18 Qwrrsur uaearesresr QpnfiEiQsiteea® 

Qx®Qu>try5) uessfhspeueisr Qojwl] Qp/fjDcp.Bg! 

Qpas- QeiuqpneQG seif} gnutv <g>L- ijl &o 
14 GTQgqpisf. lotrtnSeer ertufdiu Q&treo 
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who found their shelter in the sea 15 In line 4 
of stanza 48, he is described figuratively as a 
veritable fisherman 1G , who constantly engaged 
himself on the sea to get nd of his enemies 
with a view to making the articles coming 
over sea, available to those inside his own 
territory In poem 49 lines 7 to 10 and m 
lines 16 to 17, there is a reference again to the 
determined stand made by Palayan against this 
Chera and his final destruction 17 The last 
of all m poem 50, line 7, there is an obvions 
reference to the junction of the three rivers 
Kauvery, Amravati, and Kudavanar 18 This 

Qsrreo &&Rpr8ajn'cEn« 

15 QsrtQtsueo Ou q,'Q'K3 ggosigQcigSi— 

© enu. fstGasau unuiSp u®si— Qs^rrLLufiu 
(Sojeot^sip @(_©a,'Rr 
1C (f a 

■sL-QeJrrQffitBp UGvBpgJGspu ucpsj 

17 Qqjgo QunnQeunptT^va Qeuerf}^ Qturrearpi Qumifflrsg} 
QwtTtuaiar 0 QegLsS Qmrr&rs^! oifT^Sum gut 

Gl&}l£U®(^Qp l$%SVUL) l §ff W&Blf. 

• » 

QaiwupTfip 

Qij0006!T<£ 0i_©eyj2> sesst—eBno 

18 sneSiBtuear /SnjLo^eSifl l/sstOgOit 0 
QLGBTp-t- esr Sk.iy.uu eu-.eo 
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last reference, I bring m here, as recently a 
great deal had been made of it to show that 
the capital of the Ghera was Karoor on the 
Amravati (An Porunai or Porundam ) As 
against this there is in this very poem itself 
.a number of references to the perennial flow of 
water in his Periyar, which in one place 
at any rate is described as having its source 
m his territory and emptying itself into the 
sea m his own territory (L 13 to 18 of poem 
48) 19 Eeference also might be made to line 
15 of poem 43 20 . The meaning of the reference 
to the three streams is obvious if one remem- 
bers that his uncle is said to have conquered 
the country of Kongu in line 15 to 16 of poem 
22 of thiB collection 21 

Of these achievements, the Silappadikaram 
describes elaborately his northern invasion, 

19 tSearw^sou iSprsgi rBesrsL-eo tcow® 
laetiLjGBrei iSsipp^is fiedrrr eflipeSp 

QurrLfileJsiifB QeuesBp QuG?hi£!eo eurrLpsesa 

20 ^j0eStupp QbQjeupp sir^njiD 
ixiig/GpQ&cvesr Qunrrp fQ^sisssn tyestt-figi & c 

51 wnQsQgQesirisisn iBiri—euuQpp 

Q&eiQsQppnVotr QaiQ$Qi(g Qjstretsrpei 
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-and makes clear reference to his having under- 
taken it for the purpose of bringing the stone 
and of the various details as to his victories 
against the northern enemies , but how far the 
invasions were true is not exactly to our 
purpose at present It is, however, a pity 
that there is not a reference to this pattmi 
in those words in the body of the work 
apart fiom the epilogue What is called a 
padikam or payiram in Tamil, an epilogue and 
a prologue respectively, is not to be added at 
any time and by everybody that chooses It is 
generally of the nature of a preface, 01 a fore- 
ward, or a recommendation made by one more 
nr less directly or intimately connected with 
the author The only remote man who can 
do this is a commentator, but I believe not 
generally one who is separated very remotely 
from the author In any case, the presump- 
tion of the statement being untrue would be 
unwarranted when we find all the other state- 
ments made in this piece aie confirmed by 
reference to the body of the work Even in 
respect of this particular it cannot be said that 
there is no reference as it is possible to read it 
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in lines 6 to 11 of poern 43 22 The otheiB of 
them are repeated almost m the same words 
in at least two places in the &ilappadikaram 
by the anthor, who is no other than the 
youngei brother of this Ohera ruler himself 
There are howevei, m respect of these 
achievements two matters which call for special 
remark His fathei claims victory ovei 
Kadambu of the sea in lines 13 and 14, of 
poem 11 28 Theie is inference to the same inci- 
dent in line 3 of poem 12 2i , m ImeB 4 & 5 of 
poem 17 2G , and in lines 2 to 4 of poem 20 36 - 


22 gejQeOiriB(&i Qrs<Btajes>tr 

aiL-fScm# Qiu&j'isvaSajUJiDiUfp 
(d£6nrGBriG>(VjU)rfi(3tuni—(Ta$<£nt—ajir&iT 
(tptr&Gts)i—uQu(i7j<G!j6 : u>is08opujajirmjQuip8 : 
Q*rrtrtueoisnL-<3s>i—fl Qpireua&}eary9/Sfl 
Quito®? ff&wu QuirG)ts?inraQ}i—®ai 
28 u 6D/T Qa>n&iz(cfitTwt$iu ffiir&r^tsisi—usLSeBr 
QpQgQppipiuSiLiQaiGTiu 
2i si — ,u)Lj Qpppufjsp sOgp&esrQQitsQp' 

25 gdGntsitgiS&Qpeai—iu Lerrsst—BsPsQa 

st—LDU£Xp ^Stup/Suj eueJLcufSeSujesru^esT aj/r©®/r. 
QC gtibQsit 

e8(3Qpe3rQ$np£}(r5fifd iqensr 
QpeessfJQiuirirppfeos Qsesrge 
si—ld Lj/Tfifiptf-tfi stBgf&eifrQoeerLS 
QexQ^QsaGirrpeB eun^aeuajearsaaies^ 
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The last of these refers distinctly to an island 
of his enemies which may be of the nature of a 
delta He is also ci edited with having imprin- 
ted his bow emblem on the Himalayas after 
having subdued the Aryas of the north But, 
strangely enough he is also given credit m 
the padiliam at the end of the second-ten 
of his having taken prisoners some G-reeks 
(Yavanas), bound their hands behind their back 
as prisoners, and pouring ghee on then heads 
and taking what seems to be meant 
for heavy ranson for setting them free 
It is the first achievement of his, which in 
another place the poet describes as giving him 
the prim&cy among rulers between the Hima- 
layas and Cape Comorin, that gave him the 
name ‘ Imayavaiamban ’ Nedum£eraladan, the 
formei woid meaning he that had the Himala- 
yas for his boundary This expression, like a 
few others of the kind unfortunately, has been 
corrupted by the late Mr Kanakasabhai Pillai 
into ‘ Imayavarman * for which there is abso- 
lutely no authority dn the texts concerned 
These incidents of the father are of some 

impoitanee as the titles derived from these 
16 
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are applied to the son. The third ten of 
this work has reference to a younger 
brother of Imayavaramban, and therefore 
the uncle of &enguttuvan. He is given credit 
for having overthrown the fort of Ayirai 
(poem 21 line 29) 27 , he is given credit 
for having brought the Kongu Nadu under 
his control m lines 15-22 of poem 23 Line 
26 28 of the same poem gives- him ciedit for 
having destroyed a hill fort somewhere. In lines 
10 and 11 of poem 28 29 there ib again a clear 
reference to the Penyar being the river of these 
Oheras But of course the Periyar may be 
referred to generally as the great river, but m 
interpreting this, one ought not to forget the 
statement that he it was that brought the 
Kongu under his control and therefore the river 
of the Chera should be interpreted as having 
reference to a river m the Chera country proper 
and not in a later acquisition It is this con- 
quest of the Ghera that has given him credit 

27 Qis(g<un QtsQeueaniuuSeiDBU Qutr(njis 

28 fSessesaeOm QuQjj'nGS&'TLLt-.&uuiT Qoifffwp. 

29 QuQQipp &rr%evuj 
iSaingj smotSySIfiQ iBeartsp'teou Qu<flujnp£c& 
g?0asi_eflujB>r4«Ou> ejuaju B&jp ufiff @iu 
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for having bathed m both the seas m one and 
the same day 30 , which is only perhaps a some- 
what exaggerated way of stating that in his 
time his teintory touched both the eastern 
and western seas So then we see that Sengut- 
tuvan who succeeded probably both his father 
and uncle became the hen to terutory light 
acioss the whole of south India from the west 
coast in Cochin to somewhere across to the 
east coast through Kongu Whatever the 
justification 01 otherwise, both the father 
NedumSeial and the son Senguttuvan lay claim 
to ‘ the garland of seven crowns which could 
mean no more than what the Mummudi 
of the later times did mean, the three crowns 
and the seven crowns respectively, signifying 
the ruleiship of the three kingdoms and pei- 
haps the seven kingdoms This seven is not 
a mystio number Theie seem to have been 
seven principal chieftains among whom the 
territory in south India was divided at the time, 
as we shall notioe in another connection 

30 sqyasetfipfSujrjtsnULjesaiT iSenp Mi—uf. 
aS(7j«L-G5?0 Quirrqrjuseonuf. 

Padigam to third ten of the Ten Tens 
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In this particular connection the histoncal 
charactei of these poems, cannot be called into 
question even by those who had the greatest 
objections to find historical matter m the 
twin-epic Silappadikaiam - Manimekalai 
But as against them this must be said 
that the authors of the twin-epic weie one of 
them a brother, and the other a fnend 
of 6enguttuvan and what either of them 
has to say m the historical passages of 
the poem, which are easily distinguishable 
from the rest, find confirmation detail for 
detail m these poems which aie very much 
moie historical All honest scepticisms there- 
fore must accept as historical such personal 
touches as one finds even m Romances The 
real difficulty is the necessary critical 
faculty to distinguish what is histonoal m 
an unhistoncal work l-Sengattuvan Sera’s 
father and uncle, therefore, were historical 
personages in whose xeigns the western 
sea littoral of India was infested by pirates 31 , 

81 Ibis view of the term Ka$*mba lu the poem8 finds 
8troDg confirmation iu the Oioy of Nannan having been 
known ‘Kaflambtn peravayil' [vide Padigam in the fourth- 
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and both the father and the son exeited 
themselves untiringly to put an end to 
this piracy on their coast That they did it 
with great success is in evidence m the 
various Tamil poems which describe the 
flourishing and very highly valuable trade of 
the ports of the west coast Such a state Of 
things both in regard to the piracy of the 
•coast, and to its absence at a particular period, 
are in the clearest terms detailed in regard to 
Roman trade m the work of the classical 
geographers It has already been pointed out 
that Pliny complains of this pnacy , peihaps 
soon after Plmy got his information, the caie- 
ful author of the Penplus makes mention 
of it, in the region opposite his Chersonesusi 

ten poem 40 11 13 — 15 ) 1 , and the Kaglambar being 
one among fonr Kudies (cultivators) id Puram. 335 
J1 7 and 8 3 

Kappiyar£ukfeappiyaoar on Kalangaykkanm narmu- 
-diohoheral. 

1 y, L$W!TL-6B>L-U UBOt—QluQpgJfi 

ytftaLi-hiSsSr GugGuTuSOT«D-6w&7r 
iS&Uff Qs^jpeS^p pteo lupippaiear 

2 unesaesr ueopajear SL-unjQesr&sr ^ 

fSesr^esr s&eogi (gqui/uTsiSsv 


’ MSngucli Hilar,. 
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He then proceeds to mention what he calls 
the White Island before coming down to Naura 
and Tyndis, the first markets of Damirica 
The Chersonesns in the Penplns seems un- 
doubtedly to refer to the tongue of land 
which makes a small peninsula at the mouth of 
the Kali Nadi as it is called m North Canara, 
Opposite to this is the cluster of islands called 
the 1 Oyster Rocks ’ perhaps the Caenitae of 
the Penplns White Island is the Lieuke of 
the geographers and is the same as the verna- 
cular Velliyan Kallu or Tuvakkal, either of 
which is an exaot translation of Lieuke or 
White Island This is identified with 
Pigeon Island m the new Imperial Gazetteer 33 
Then we come to the first ports of Damirioa 
(Tamil country) and they are given as Naura 
fitnd Tyndis corresponding to Nitras and Tyndis 
of Ptolemy Ptolemy describes Nitras as a 
mart m the country, which he describes as 
Anaka Andron Peiraton, that is the Anaka of 
the pirates It is of this Nitras that Plmy 
remarks that “ships freguenting the great 
'emponum of Mouziris ran the risk of being. 

32 Yol 20 p 136 
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attacked by pirates, who infested the neigh- 
bourhood and possessed a place called Nitras 
Thus Nitras figures both as a mart and as an 
island off the coast. This could only mean 
i that the island was on the line of entry to 
the port of Nitras wherever; that was. Nitras 
oi Naura of Pliny is identified by Mr Soboff 
with Gannanore which appears too far south. 
Cannanore, as has heen already pointed out, 
is the Mont d’Ely of the mediaeval geogra- 
phers Yule’s guess that Nitras refers to 
Mangalore turns out correot Mangalore is 
situated at the head of a delta foimed by two 
rivers Netravati and Gurupa ' It is the Nitravati 
that has given the name Nitrias or Nitron or 
perhaps even Naura to the city That may 
also have been the cause of the name of the 
island Nitron set over against the port. 
Tyndia is much farther south and has been 
identified with Kadalundi, not far from where 
Beypore is at present Thus then we find the 
pirate coast of the Periplus to have been 
between Kaiwar point at the southern extre- 
mity of North Canara and the port of 
Mangalore. That answers exactly to the 
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description that we get in early Tamil litera- 
ture of the Kadark-Kadambu (the Kadamba 
pirates) 1 having been found m the sea and 
having to be constantly defeated by war across 
the sea to their island-rendezvous by both the 
Chera 6enguttuvan and his father That 
would explain why Ptolemy has got absolutely 
nothing more to say of these pirates than the 
mere chraoterization of the coast as the 
pirate coast. The Kadambas must have 
been a pirate race to begin with till they 
were re-claimed to civilization somewhat later 
perhaps This conclusion is certainly m 
keeping with the position of the savage Nan* 
nan, the women-killer, whose capital is 
described, as already remarked, as Kadambm 
Peruvayil, that is the large and the wide gate 
of the Kadamba country. He was after cons- 
tant war put to death by another Chera 
celebrity Kalangaykkanm Narmudi-ch-Cberal, 
the hero of the fourth ‘ ten * of the ‘ ten-tens ’ 
Thus then it is clear that these poems of 
classical Tamil taken along with what is 
available m the Classical geographeis makes 
it clear that the first Gberas known to history 
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distinguished themselves in the southern oppo- 
sition set up to the Aryan incuisions from the 
north, and made conquests in south India 
so as to extend their territory from coast to 
coast acioss the peninsula Then particular 
service however to civilization consisted in 
then suppression of this pest of piracy on the 
west coast which both the first Gheia known 
to us and his son took so much pains to sup- 
press, while other Oheras peihaps subordinate 
chieftains did make substantial contribution 
towards achieving this object The period 
when this littoral was free from pnates extend- 
ed approximately fiom AD 80 to A D 222, 
the date of Peutingenan Tables 

A study of the poems of Paranar with such 
of the available collateral material both liter- 
ary and other leads to this knowledge which is 
found confirmed by two collateral lines of 
evidence extraneous to this literature namely 
the information available fiom the classical 
geographers, and the results that could be 
drawn from the various finds of Roman coins 
along the coast of this part of the country, and 
these results might be set down as follows — 
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Paranar has reference principally only to the 
Chola kings and the Chera kings He does not 
appear to have celebrated the Pandya rulers 
very much He has at any rate something to 
say of various chieftains who figure incidentally 
In his poems and the fact that recurs m respect 
of three or four Chera rulers and chieftains that 
they wore “ the garland of the seven crowns ” 
would refer to the seven chieftains known in 
Tamil literature as the seven last patrons of lite- 
rature The Chola kings aie in order Peruviral 
Killi, his successorllanjet-Chenni, his successor 
Carikala with an indirect reference to a number 
of Killis (Cholas) who fought in fratricidal 
war bringing on the active intervention of the 
great Red Chera (&enguttuvan) In regard to 
the Chera, he celebrates Imayavaramban 
Nedum &eral and his son ^enguttuvan §era a 
younger brother of the first and another chief- 
tain Narmudi Cberal figuring as it were m 
between the two We have certainly to bring 
m within the age of Paranar the chief Peban, 
otherwise called VayavIkkon-perum-Pehan. 
The mention of the Chola and the Chera who 
fought and fell on the field of battle brings him 
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into contemporaneity with anothei poet 
Kalattalayar, who celebiated the same event 
This latter poet is also stated in another poem 
by Kapilar to have destroyed the capital city 
Araiyam of Irungo Vel by Kapilar whose elder 
contemporaiy he must have been. 

In this connection we may consider afewie- 
feiences m Mamulanar, the other poet to whose 
work we made reference already in a previous 
chapter One refeience of impoitance is in 
poem 55 Aham, which refers m specific terms to 
the battle of Yennil wheie the Cbola Karikala 
defeated the contemporary Chera, who feeling 
ashamed of a wound on the back is stated to 
have committed suicide by starvation This 
very same mcideut is refeired to by two other 
poets Kalattalaiyar and Vennikkuyattiyar m 
almost the same specific terms respectively in 
Puram 65 and 66 While the first poet’s 
reference may be considered somewhat indirect, 
that of the other two is quite direct and 
specrfic and is almost addressed stiaight to 
one of the combatants, the victor m this parti- 
cular instance This same pnet Mamulanar 
has m poem 126/27 of Aham * 
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to the Cheras’ achievement against the pirates 
and this may lead to the inference that the 
poet was contemporary with him He refers 
to a Pandyan also but gives no specific 
indication as to which of the Pandyans 
it is There is m the same work 232/33 a 
reference to the Chera who fed the hosts in the 
Bharata war What is more particularly to 
our point at present is the reference to a battle 
where Evvi, a chieftain of the Pandyan 
country, one among the seven patrons fell m 
battle There he mentions the name of Paranar 
and bungs him m connection with the fallen 
chief as having praised his valour, and that 
makes Evvi contemporary with Paianar 
Another chief that is brought into contem- 
poraneity with Paranar is the Adigaman Anji 
of Tagadur (Dharmapunin the Salem District)- 
This chief is said m poem 114 of Mamular to 
have been in hiding along with his relations 
out of fear of a chief who seems to be Nannan, 
if the reading of the text is correct In poem 
207, Paranar refers to the Kollimalais as be- 
longing to On, but m the next following poem 
Jaoweverj another author by name Kalladan 
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refers to the death of this Ori According to 
this, On was put to death by Kari of Tirukkoilur 
who made over Kolli to the Chera king The 
allusion here is to a war or rather a series of 
wars perhaps of ambition* Anji of Tagadur 
laid siege to Tirukkoilur of Kari having de- 
feated him in the field Kan not being able 
to make an effective stand against the enemy, 
went foi protection to the Ghera who was 
anxious to get possession of the Kollimalais. 
Kan volunteered service, went acioss at th& 
head of an army, defeated and killed On and 
made over the territory round Kollimalais to 
the Cheia In the same poem this Kalladan 
lefers to the battle Alanganam where the 
“ seven ” were defeated by the Pandya We 
shall lefer to this later Without proceeding 
further unnecessary length we might now 
take it that Paranar was acquainted with 
the chief Kan, On, and Evvi, among the 
famous seven, not to speak of the minor ones. 
We have alieady referred to his connection 
with Nannan Thus then we come to a 
generation, Paranar’s generation of poets and 
patrons, that gives us a numbei of Cheras and 
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-Cholas in succession, aB also the majority of 
the chiefs who go by the name the last ‘ seven 
patrons in Tamil literature.’ We shall 
consider one or two other poets of the like 
eminence with Paranar and then say whether 
the postulating of a body called the third 
academy of Madura is warranted by this body 
of literature By way of summary however, 
we might put it here that the Chola Kankala, 
his father and grand-father were contempora- 
ries with the Chera Nedum 6eral and his father, 
perhaps also this Chera’s Bon &enguttuvan. 
The chieftains are Pehan, On, Kari, Adigan, 
Evvi, Nannan and Aay-Eyman All these 
seem referable to the same age, that of the 
generation covered by Paranar. The poets 
that we have already come across are Para- 
nar himself, Mamulanar, Kapil ar, An6il Kilar, 
Perungnnrur kilar, Kalattalaiyar, Venmkku- 
yattiyar and Kalladanar, and these give 
promise of a complete academy itself Though 
Paranar does not m so 'many words specifical- 
ly refer to any particular Pandiyan, there is 
one reference which ought not to be passed 
over and that is in Aham 115. There is a 
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'battle referred to here at Kudarp-Parandalan 
The first part Kudal would refer to Madura, 
the second part might be simply interpreted 
as a battle-field In this battle the Pandya 
beat off from the place the two other kings 
who simultaneously attacked him and captured 
their war drums This sounds very much like 
the wai of the young Pandya king known in 
literature as victor at Talaiyalanganam, 
-whose history we shall take up for consideration. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE AGE 'OF THE TALAIYALANGANAT- 
TUP-PANDYAN NEDUH'SELIYAN 
I — Sangam Literature 
This personage is a great Pandyan, one of 
the latest perhaps of the age we have taken 
for consideration This complex name is 
composed of the general designation with a 
few modifying adjuncts. &eliyan or Nedum- 
6eliyan may be considered his name. To 
distinguish him from others of that name, 
because this is a common enough name among 
the Pandyas, the attribute is added of his 
f yietory at Talaiyalanganam, identical probably 
with a village not far from the Nidamangalam 
Railway station m the Tanjore district. 
In that battle ha is stated to have won 
a victory -against a combination of all the 
kings and chieftains of the Tamil country. 
The fact that he is given this distinct 
epithet shows that, to the literary men of the 
age, there was no other battle of that name 
known, nor of a Pandyan who stood victorious. 
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To us this character is of the highest import- 
ance historically, because it seems to he he 
that comes into connection with the Pandyas 
of a later time specifically referable in inscrip- 
tions From the poems it is clear he came to 
the throne of his fathers quite young The 
neighbouring powers taking advantage of the 
new succession and of the youthfulness of the 
successor, marched with their allies, the five 
chieftains, and laid siege to Madura It is 
then that the youthful monarch is Btated to 
have made the poem 72 of Puram m which he 

said “ they look ludicrous indeed 1 who saying 
1 

that this ruler is young marched at the head 

if] tij I uj Gffff Q (o C37 C37 GjSsTT 
uQuessflaS ui—(SiL unaiisf-uuiisssr ppn 
Qcaa<SrBGliuiT l SssuLim QpfVjwtreyui 
L'GHJt—IUfiDifl lo i GJ€U00OCTI_UJM5 lUltOwSST 
JPPIjPULJ@&tT glt-ei &aST(Grfi&(Tt}B8& 
fdptQfnp Qen6tie$uj Qbb-eiQsqp Qeispasa 

Ql-jtqisibsuu Qi—GT^oSp Quir^tsf^iu 
Qeuenr safltpei) eurriptstT Q&ear6Bfl ipp&iTgxpgi 
Qsnif-uj QesruiLS)sDpQuj6Sis sesaosi^nuauiSs 
(&jly.U$gflp£i:tS] 

QeuniEiSuj 8 mi ii^ epn imma Q&etreS 

16 
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of their vast armies to the siege of my capital 
talking lightly of my prowess If m this war I 
do not defeat their armies and capture all their 
war drums and themselves as prisoners, may 
my rule offer no pi otection tomy subjects* may 
my subjects weep for lack of it, and blame me 
as an unworthy monarch, may the poets of my 
court with Mangudi Marudan cease to cele- 
brate me m< poems of praise ” The sameisenti- 
ment and the mean advantage that the other 
rulers took of his youth, and what they 
thought his helpless condition, are portrayed 
m the four next following poems by one- poet 
who goes by the name Idaik^Kunrur Kilar, 
who says in the fiist that the seven rulers 
marched upon the one king, Pandya He 
expresses surpnse at the unusual sigjit of the 
whole body of ‘seven’ attacking the single 
ruler In the following three poems he refers 
tb the youth of the Pandyan and’ of the attack 

unn£jgt^iB(5^ar p'tevaigys 
a]63&Quotr<8't8?eu gftiuueon LjsipSputSp 
LfeOQjtr unt—<rjp eiGDDsQeuevr&ft'etioiGsitr 
Ljffu^uiur yen 

eSauQuttirsSujiT eSearao wtunfipipQ ei 

The Pandyan of TalaiyalangSnam Parana 72. , 
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being deliveied upon his city wherefrom he" 1 
beat'the! enemies off to their own terntory and 
'destroyed them there. I 1 hat he was attacked 
outside* his own city, is referred to in Aham 115 
of Paianai 3 It 1 was this battle that was oele- 1 
brated elaborately both* m the MaduiaiKanoht 
of Mangudi Marudan, otheiwiserefened to as 
Mangudi Kilar, and the’poemNedunal Vadai'of 
Narkiiar perhaps lefers to tke ! same’ campaign. 
The battle itself is very well described* by tfhis 
latter poet dneotly m Ahami 36i 3 Of the poets 

2 GB)LDtuafhuiT<teiT u>puQunir& QeyHhuear 
Quatutunefiipe&p &u~pu prsp’teo 
h)l—?gst ns Qp/tprsp eS(njQu@(2eunsprr 

Ou0u)uea«_ asvsj&pprrszS) 
uSfl®©«o^ Qpn&QUmySlluu unftpsi 
Q nn® t-jpsiSGsuL- t^irennsop 

Paranar in Ahntn. 115. 

3 Qantu&eunu LjneSs Q&mq.pQ 
Offl^lu@)e0JE3ffifrCW^F^5 .AOT^^SgDUIJS: 

Q&ugo, (3&i£L$lLiG}r,,@65TiE>QaQpp)]i}uj6ar, 
QunneueStua'BssTu Quireow^Qcssii^Isjfl, 
tsnnfStspeS Qesr^eoixij^iissr, 

QpwsLp seop^paLjeoiTisp errs^evfl 

&nQeuc33 LLrTGzfltuQ ptTLsQutf (pass' [Qesrssr^ 
QpQ£€un BQJQ160WUJSJ& Qeurr(j)U£Gi> 

QpaQfrtQ Qei)GS3r(P)SM—t-. (in) <suu(Dp pZGsnQ&eJs 
Q strep pis etna OoiL^t^rtesreop 

Narkkirar m Aham, 36. 
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that celebrated this great Pandyan, Mangudi 
Marudan was perhaps the oldest and the most 
respected Nest follows the great poet and 
grammarian Narkirar Another one of equal 
eminence was Madurai Marudan Ilanagan, 
as he was called Another important poet 
was Kalladam besides Kudapulaviyanar, Iyur 
Mudavanar, Karikkannan of Kaveripatam and 
Idaik-Kunrur Kilar 

This famous battle of history is described in 
Borne detail by Narklrai who sets down, m 
Aham 36 already referred to, the combatants 
against him as &eral,Sembian (Chola), Titiyan, 
Elmi (son of the Adiyaman Anji of Tagadur), 
Erumaiyuran, Irungo Venman, Terpporunan. 
Aham 208 i of Kalladan refeis to the battle 
of Alanganam and speaks of the seven, refer- 
ring lb the same poem as an event of the past 
the capture of the Kollimalais by Kari from 


i 4 Quirearesressfi QtsShsQptrp Opesrszir (Ssmorrm 
GTgQjpLp pessflQpiT6iflaj(cpn , & Qet£juj 
Qesrnir QeuQgsumyJJ ui—s&t—Bp 
taittGdiBSirestppntnJiSgpui QuiflQpeor 

l 

Kalladan m Aham 208. 
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On, and its gift to the Chcra by the forme 
Among these seven were the Chera and 
Chola v>ho arc taken to be respectively 
Chera Yauaik-kat-Chey Mantaram & 
Irumporai and the Chola Rajasuyam V 
Perunarkkilh, who together aro celcbiatedl 
poet by name Vadavannakkan Perumjiit 
though the two are not connected by nam 
the poem itself G This defect is remedied I 
great extent by the direct reference in Pui 
17 of Kurungoliyur Kilar of theimpnsonro 
of Yiinaik-kat-Chdy by the superior force 
the Pandya, who is clearly this Pandyan 
Talaiyalanganam 7 That this Chera cine 
sometimes referied to with the attnb 
of the elephant-look is clearly explained 


5 (JCCT(TffT 

Q<\'aiflaQs!Tfx & QffpdnaPpp 
Ofaianuju uetcSsz ui uuQxQfQs nevcS 

Ibid id Aham 20 

6 Puram 125 

7 11 20 and 21 road in connection with tho o 
•pariBon toolopbant fallon into a pit. Soo also Oomn 
tary on p 23 Mah Swammatbaior’e edition 
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Faram 22. 5 Another poet Porundil Ilangiran 
celebrates this Cbera s of the elephant-look, 
and makes a very interesting reference in the 
couise of the poem to a remark made by the 
Chera in lespect of the older poet Kapilar, 
which gives us an idea of the age to Which 
we Shall have to allot this group of -poets and 
patrons. ‘The reference is {l it were better that 
there was now alive Kaptlar of illustrious 
name, whose skill m making poetry, and 
whose information on matteis of importance* 
were unparalleled'” The poet -says that this 
remark was made by the prince himself and 
approves of it, following that if he weie alive he 
would certainly set forth the praise of the 

t 

’Chera's country in suitable poetry' 9 The group 


8 §5/57(25 Qsrr&eSQujnii® Quirqfx 
(cent# Qisns&ssr eS 

Lonw&ntgt, Q-FireS(VjUjQurTGxi p Qiu/ruuStuisirQu. 

Karangoliyar Kilar in Par&tn 22 

9 Qffgypp QffcutLjL- Qetu& Q&iBiBtraSeBr 
Qsjjpfi/S Q&e<re8 eSenrsr^t^sLps sl$&) 

Q&fiexQJtBGQfs Qsrruuu 
un®euesr wev^pueossiease 3L.uQp 

Porundil Ilangiran in Puram 53- 
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tbcieforo is to be referred to a time after the 
death of the poet Knpilar whom we hare 
already referred to ns a comparative!} junior 
contemporary of Parnnar 

This same conclusion is forced upon us by 
Karhsrar, another contemporary poet who cele- 
biated claboiately this same P.ludjan In 
Ahmn 78, Narhlrar refers to Pari of Parambu- 
nadn, the lib -long fncud of the oldci poet 
Ivapilar, who was at one tune besieged by the 
three kings and some chiefs, and avho being 
hard pressed for food in his citadel, employed 
parrots to fly ont of the fort and bring in ears 
of corn for the use of the besieged on the 
advice of Kapilar This is the last siege of 
Pan’s fortress and we know from Kapilar’s 
history that Pari fell in this siege and 
Kapilar went forward with the two daughters * 
of Pan thus orphaned to get them married 
properly This brings Narhirarmto connection, 
with Kapilar, as a younger and not perhaps 
very remote contemporary In 253-52 there 
is a reference to the Pandya having driven 
away the Kongar, wherefrom is not exactly 
stated In the same poem this Narkirar refers 
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to the chief Emmai and his country In 
290-89 of the same poet there is a flattering 
reference to a Ohera and in 345 the Pandyan 
is said to have defeated the Ohola m Kudal 
(Madura). The camp life of this Pandyan 
when he is out for war forms the theme 
of his poem Nedunal Yadai, one of the 
Patbuppattu. We shall reverb bo this Narkirar 
presently. Bub we may note in passing here| 
Puram 57, where a poet by name Kan Kannan' 
of Kavenpattanam exhorts the Pandya to 
desist under all circumstances, fLom cutting < 
down what are called Guard-trees (Kaval- 
maram) What actually the poet says is, ‘ you 
may let your army plunder the standing 
crops of the enemy , you may let them set fire 
to their cities , you may kill enemy warriors, 
but see that you peimib the destruction of 
Guard-trees under no circumstances , the way 
that even the first three alternatives are put 
in, indicating they were measures to be adopt- 
ed only under exceptional circumstances 
In this comparatively short investigation, 
we have come upon the three contemporary 
kings, the young Pandyan, victor at Talaiya- 
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langanam , the Chera of the elephant-look, 
•and the Ghola who celebrated Rajasuya as 
contemporary sovereigns A number of chiefs 
are brought in, but they are of a minor 
•character. The greater chiefs, who went by 
the common designation, ‘ the seven last 
patrons,’ are leferred to only as having lived 
and gone, and the chiefs that figured in the 
battle of Alanganam itself are chiefs of the 
following generation, as mention of Elini, 
son of Adigaman unmistakeably shows. Round 
these lulers aie gathered some of the poets of 
the first rank, among them prominent men- 
tion must be made of Mangudi Marudan, 
Narkirar, Madurai Marudan Ilanagan, Kalla- 
•dan and a number of others Of these, the latter 
three, namely, Narkirar Ilanagan and Kalladan 
come together in a particular connection 
Kalladan is believed to have written a com- 
mentary on the Tolkappiyam The other two, 
Ilanagan and Naiklrar are both of them said 
to have commented on the work Iraiyanar 
Ahaporul , the third section of classical 
Tamil grammar The story is briefly this * 
that m the days of the third 6angam, the 
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Pandya country was afflicted by a twelve- 
years famine The Pandyan finding it impos- 
sible to maintain bus court asked the men of 
learning, who ,were dependent upon 'him, to 
leave the country and go elsewhere, as his 
resources were exhausted , when the famine 
ceased he got back together such of them as 
were still available, but found on examination 
that none of those that returned to his court 
knew anything, or perhaps enough, of this sec- 
tion of Tamil grammar When he was much 
exercised about this, God Siva himself took 
pity upon his anxiety and made this section 
of grammar, which is by far the biggest and 
the most elaborate of the Tolkappiyam, m sixty 
sutraB, inscribed them on copper plates and 
left them underneath the seat of theadol in the 
temple of Madura The priest who went to 
clean the Sanctum m the morning found 
the plates which on examination proved to 
contain that particular section of grammar- 
Such a vast subject being dealt m sixty sutras 
made it extraordinarily brief, and could 
hardly be understood without commentary 
So the Pandyan asked such of the Pandits as 
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were at court to take upon themselves to write 
the commentary Some of them did attempt 
it, but the acceptance of that which was the 
best was a mattei of great difficulty and could 
be done only by an expert chairman They 
could not find a suitable one and had therefore 
to appeal again to god Siva himself, who 
indicated the dumb son of a Brahman in 
Maduia The little child was five years old, 
born dumb, and was the son of Bppuri Kudi 
Kilan His name was Budrasarman Or the 
commentaries presented to this dumb prodigy 
there were a number , as each one was read 
he kept quiet ; when Marugan Ilanagan got 
to read his commentary the child wept at 
certain places , when again Narklrar read his 
comment the child was perpetually weeping 
in token of complete approval The stoiy 
when the extraneous embellishments aie 
lemoved amounts merely to this that the- 
abbreviated grammar known as Iraiyanar 
Ahappoml was commented upon by a number 
of scholars The most approved commentary 
turned out to be that by Narklrar, llanagan’s 
came next best, very much like Parimelala- 
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gar’s commentary on the Kural, having been 
accredited the best and being perhaps the only 
commentary now available, excepting for the 
statement contained m this story regarding the 
others We have no evidence of the existence 
of Ilanagan’s commentary on these sutras at 
all. The whole question now is who is this Nar- 
•kirar and who was the Pandyan A continuous 
tradition connects this commentator Narkirar 
with the famous Narkirar of the &angam, who 
m another story is said to have differed from 
God &iva himself in respect of a particular de- 
tail connected with this section of grammar 10 
The old story related, above, queer as it may 
seem at first-sight, still perhaps has a basis of 
fact and brings Marudan Ilanagan, or Madurai 
Marudan Ilanagan into contemporaneity with 
Narkirar It would be doing no violence to 
•history at all to take these two as referring to 
•the two poets whose name occurs so largely m 
the &angam works. The famous Pandyan m 

10 The poem in Kurumtogai whiob was the cause of 
this difference is found both in the text of this classical 
•collection and also is quoted in illustration of Sacra 2 of 
the Iraiyangr Ahapporul ( vide p 39 of Mr 0. W. 
'Thamodaram Pillai's Edn.) 
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whose court they flourished muse then be the 
Pandyan victor at Talaiyalanganam The 
commeufcaiy that has actually come down to 
us is the commentary of this Narkirar handed 
down by word of mouth through ben genera- 
tions of pupils till, at last, Nilakantan, the 
teacher at Musiri, handed it on to others 
The opinion of Pandits now-a-days is that 
probably a successor of this Nilakantan, the 
great commentator known as Ilampuranar 
put it in its present foim It may be Nila- 
kantan himself that did this The modem 
commentary, such as it is, exhibits two 
layers, one which is old with most of the 
illustrations in archaic Tamil from the classics, 
with the second layer superimposed wheie the 
illustrations to the extent of 315 stanzas of 
poetry are made on purpose m a more modern 
language to be ordinarily understood by the 
pupils That it is so is clearly m evidence 
on pages 125 and 191 of the late Mr C W. 
Thamodaram Pillai’s edition of the Irayanar 
Ahapporul where the classical illustrations are- 
actually put into modern Tamil the poetic 
sentiments being the same, every detaiL 
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The importance of these two commentaries 
•consists m this that the modem stanzas all' 
of them celebiate the exploits of a particular 
Pandyan, several of whose achievements get 
to be mentioned m the course of these verses, 
and a close study of all these seem 1 to indicate 
that they all went m praise of one and 
the same man The older commentary con- 
tains illustrations, most of which seem to be 
taken from the classics which go by the collec- 
tive name 6angam works, and this commentary' 
criticises in certain parts the Tolkappiyam it- 
self, so that in the age of Narkirar himself, the 1 
Tolkappiyam got to be commented upon , as m' 
- fact Kalladanar 0 is said 1 tO'have written a com- 
mentary for which there is old authority 
Narkirar’s attempt therefore was one of* 
abudgment to make the acquisition of tbis 
vast section of Tamil grammar easy Cashing 
•asideithe legendary part of the’ story, we are 
in fairness bound to accept the existing work as 
the. work of the poet Narlhiar, banded down 
through generations, perhaps in oral teaching, 
and committed to writing' in the present form 
-at least ten generations, may be a few genera- 
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inons more, after the time of Narkirar For 
these tea generations, having regaid to 
■the elaboiate course of study foi learning 
such an abstruse and intricate subject, it , 
would be very modest to allow a period of 30 
years each generation roughly Then it would 
mean that the second commentaiy or the 
fiist edition of the commentary was made 
some 300 years after the Narkirav wrote his 
first comment If then we could find out from 
the 315 stanzas, which give a large numbei of> 
historical details, as to who the Pandyan is m 
whose couit, or under whose patronage, the 
commentary was put in final form, we could' 
arrive at. an appLoximate age. Without being, 
mnch>too elaboiate we might say at once that 
this was the Pandyan who won victories over 
his neighbouring kings and is referred to as 
Nedumaran, who was victor at Nelveli He 
is given other titles such as Yarodaiyan, 
Paramku^an etc and is credited' with a 
number of victories ovei his neighbours’ 
Identification of this monarch is - therefoie of 
the utmost importance to T&mil literary 
.history. There is the bare possibility that these 
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modem stanzas were composed m honour of 
Naikirai’s contemporary , but important 
considerations militate against such a view 
The stanza 11 quoted hereunder gives clear 
indication of the existence of the !~>angam, 
which a later Pandyan like the Run Pandya 
is given credit for in the Periyapuranam 
II — Epigraphy 

Such an identification seems possible on the 
facts available to us not onlv from these pieces 
of poetry that we find m the course of this 
grammatical work, but from other sources as 
well, and this has been attempted before us by 
the late Rai Bahadur V Yenkayya, Epigraph- 
ist to the Government of India In the course 
of a study of four Pandya grants to which we 
have already made reference, coupled with one 
or two others Mr Yenkayya, made his own re- 
construction of Pandya history, taking mto- 

11 QeuiLjw LjssaHjQu>€sQ(rr/’efH fsSppfSGsreop 
Qiueihso n/araSesw 

G^TcSrgpirp Ljeoeu 

jrira^J <*'-L&offis5r5rreutr 

Qiau-jw (zppppfSeuwLf Qw[9 QpisQ& 

Iraiyanar ThapporulOom 167. 
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consideration the available infoimation from 
hteiature as well It is on the basis of Mr 
Yenkayya’s work that others that follow him 
base then own theories in respect of this mat- 
ter. The grants are the Velvikkudi grant cf 
Nedunjadaiyan, the Madras Museum plates of 
the Pandya king Jatilavarman, son of Maravai- 
man and the two Sinnamanur plates The 
details of these plates and the way that the 
Epigraphist went to woik at them are exhibit- 
ed in his usual masterly fashion by the late 
Mr Yenkayya in his two reports to the 
Government for 1907 and 1908 It is hardly 
necessary foi our purpose here to go through 
the whole of the arguments upon which the 
various identifications aie made, and the 
considerations carefully offered foi the identi- 
fication and the difficulties m the way of their 
acceptance could all be studied in the repoits 
referred to The following genealogical table 
of the succession of the Pandyas based on 
these four and a few othei dated inscriptions 
since published is set down here for conveni- 
ence of reference m the -same manner that the 
late Mr Yenkayya gave it 

17 



Pandyadhiraja Paramijvara Madukuijumi Pal&ilai-Pemvaladu 

Kalabhra interregnum 

■* * ‘ 

1 Ka^ungon Pandyadhiraja, 

, 2, Adhiraja Maravarman Avani6ulamam» 

, i , 

3 Sehyan Sendan 


4 . 

5 


Maravarman Arikesann AsamaBaman, defeated tbe army 
of Vilveli at Nelveh 

I 

Koohohadaiyan Ra9adhira , fongbt tbe battle of Marndnr, 
defeated tbe Mabaratha in the oity of Mangalfiparam 


6 ArikSsarm Paranku^a Maravarman Tor-Maran , defeated tb 
!pallava at Kulumbur , conquered the Pallavas at Samkara- 
mangai, Rajasimha (l) defeated Pallavamalla , renewed 
the walls of Kudal, Vanji and Koli 

I 

7. Jafclla Nedanjadaiyan Paianfcaka , defeated the Kadava a 
Peunagadam , (donor of tbe Vejlvikndi grant), A D 769 — 70 

8 Rajasimha (II ) 

I 

9 Varaguna- Maharaja , Jayanfcavannan (?) 

10 ^rimara, Snvallabha, Efeavira, Parachakrakolabala , 
conquered Mdya-Pandya, Kerala, Simbala, Pallava 
and Vallabba, Pallavabbanjana 


11 Varagn9avarman t 12 Parantaka, Viranarayatu 

asoended the throne in AD Sadaiyan , fongbt at Kbaraglr 

862 $63 and destroyed PeDnagadam 

married Vanavan mabadevi 
f Jafcila Nedunjadiyan (dono: 

of tbe Madras Museum am 
smaller Sinnamanur plates ?) 


13 Rajasimha (III) Mauds' 
ragurava Abhimanameru 

P, 66 Madras Bpigcaphisfc Report for 1908. 
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Oui present concern with this genealogical ■ 
table is the pioposed identification of the 
famous Pandyan celebiated in the 318 
stanzas illustrating the Iraiyanai Ahapoiul 
with No 6 on the table called accoidmg- 
to these records Ankesaiin, Paiankusa 
Maravarman, Ter-Hai an , he is said to 
have defeated the Pallava at Kulumbui, and 
conqueied the Pallavas at Sankaiamangai , he 
is called Rajasimha I, who defeated Pallava- 
malla, and who lenewed the walls of Kudal, 
Van]i and Koli That is the whole of the 
reference found m the insciiptions and put in 
abstiact on the table itself He was the 
immediate predecessoi of the donoi of the 
Velvikudi grant according to this, which the 
epigraphist dates A D 769-770 The con- 
siderations on which he makes the identifica- 
tion aie given by himself in the following 
words — He takes the last four names in the 
Tamil pait, which differs considerably fiom 
the Sanskrit poition, to be identical with the 
last four m the Sanskrit portion Having done 
so, he states: “ This is only the initial diffi- 
culty , when we get to the Chionology, the 
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complication is much gieater, because the 
numbei of dated stone inscriptions attributable 
to early Pandya kings is vei y small Besides,. 
I am not quite sure how and where the names 
furnished by the Yelvikudi giant fit into the 
tentative genealogy derived from the Sinna- 
rnanur plates, which I gave m the last 
Annual Report ” He states in another place, 
“it is unsafe to base any definite conclusions 
solely on the Yatteluttu poition, because a 
sufficiently large number of mscuptions m 
that alphabet have not yet been published 
with photo-lithographic plates for comparison 
Pioeeedmg mainly on the Grantha poition, 
and to a ceitam extent on the results derived 
from a comparison of the few available- 
Yatteluttu inscriptions, we may not be far 
■wiong if we assign the laiger Smnamanur 
plates approximately to the first quarter of the 
tenth century AD” The last name theie- 
foie of the genealogical table thus gets referred 
to the early part of the tenth century This 
fact must be borne m mind m regard to what 
follows m relation to the discussion It will 
be noted on the table itself that five genera- 
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* ions mler\ane hotwien l be number siv, 
Atikoari Paranku'a of the t ible nml JKjaHinha 
111 Herr is the whole argument of Mr 
Vcnl. i \y\, which it will he useful to sot down 
here for the mirposos of di^etission 

“The fire’, point winch I hn\e taken into 
considers* ion in routing the gnu dog) , tR that 
the larger Sinnsmsnur plaits probably belong 
to the* tune of inja-unha-Pandyn, who was de- 
ft it til by the Chela kmg Pnrlntnki I some- 
time before \ P 021-2 The second comadem- 
tion i*-th it the Nr dutijadntvsn of the \ ehil tidi 
print cmnol he identical with his namesake of 
the Madras Museum plates, but that the 
former must he r irlter than the latter The 
third point »s th it the Madras Museum plates 
of Jattlavtrmat) and the smaller Sinnamanur 
nkilc 1 - arr* probibh neater m point of time to 
the larger Sinnstmmiir plates than they are to 
the Yelvikudi grant In other wouls j the 
inter\ tl of time between the Jntilaaarnmn of 
the first two plates and the Kiijasnuha 111 
must be smallei than that between the 
Nedunjadaijau of the Yelwkndi grant and 
namesake of the Madras M nr. cum pP tf »s* 
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the Nedunjadaiyan of the Velvikudi grant is 
apparently identical with the Maranjadaiyan 
of the Anaimalai cave inscriptions This is 
tendered likely by the fact of the kings in both 
cases being called Paranfcaka Besides, the ajna- 
pti of the Velvikudi grant is, in all probability, 
identical with the Marangan who excavated the 
Anaimalai cave about the year A D 769-70 If 
any of the foregoing facts and surmises are 
overthrown by future researches, the whole 
genealogy will have to be reconsidered in the 
light of fiesh facts that may be forthcoming 
From the foiegoing it will appear that the 
smaller Smnamanui plates and the Madras 
Museum plates of Jatiiavarman cannot belong 
to No 7 Jatila as represented m the last report 
Otherwise he would be identical with the donor 
of the Velvikudi grant, and paleographioal 
considerations militate very strongly against 
such asupposition Again, the numerals (up to 
7), which are marked m the Velvikudi grant are 
very old, while those of the Jatiiavarman plates 
bear a close resemblance to the corresponding 
symbols used m the larger Smnamanur plates. 
As both the smaller Sinnamanur plates and 
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those of Jatilavarman togebhei mention only 
thiee generations it may even be questioned 
if these three kings belonged to the mam line 
01 not But until we have definite evidence 
to show that these three represent a distinct 
family, I propose to treat them as belonging 
to the mam line, and to insert their names in 
italics where they may at present be supposed 
to come m. It is true we base absolutely no 
evidence that Iso 9 Ya'-aguna-Mabaraja bore 
the surname Jayantavarmsn as represented on 
the foregoing genealogies' tsVe But ms son 
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been made out fioin the larger Smnamanur 
plates.’' 

This long extract would show clearly the 
doubts and difficulties that beset the epigraph- 
i8t m reconciling the various records of 
Epigraphy on which he mamly bases his 
particular investigations But when next he 
comes to combine these with the evidence 
available in literature, it would be very reason- 
able to suppose that the difficulties become 
actually greatei, and such identifications could 
only be made with very considerable hesitation 
Even so it certainly would be more m keeping 
with the scientific spirit, that such an 
investigation would call for as a necessary 
pre-requisite to such an enquiry, to reconcile 
the various records of Epigraphy on the one 
side and arrive at what they have to say 
definitely first , then proceed on similar lines 
for what may be made out from literature, 
and then investigate the two separately to find 
where they would best come into connection 
with each othei, if there is such connection at 
'“all. For such there seems certain common 
points -Mr Yenkayya has already pointed out 
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that the first personage m the genealogical 
table is no othei than the person known m 
literature as Palyagasalai Mudukudumi Peiu- 
valudi of whom we have a few poems m the 
Purananuru, but fiom the point of view of 
epigraphy he is brought into no organic 
•connection with the rest of the dynasty as 
indicated m the genealogical table of Mr 
Yenkayya His name is drawn in incidentally 
to show that the village under grant was a 
previous gift and was known by the name Vel- 
vikudi because it was a gift, as a lesult of the 
peiformance of a sacrifice (Yaga) That point 
must be carefully noted m this connection 
The second is the Kalabhia Interregnum And 
then begins obviously the new dynasty begin- 
ning with Kadungon We shall revert to this 
Kadungon and his predecessors a little later. 
But here we might pass on immediately to 
number six with whom Mr Yenkayya shows 
an inclination to identify the Pandya who is 
celebrated m the modern poems of the 
commentary to Iraiyanar Ahaporul, and let 
us take note of the facts stated in a previous 
paragraph as to his achievements and^beir^ 
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general significance He is given four alter- 
native titles, all of which do oceui among the 
16 titles that can be made out of the pait of 
the commentaiy under discussion. They are 
heie set down foi ready leference 

1 Ankesaii 

2 Nedumaian and Vanavan Maram 

3, Puliyan 

4. Uchitan. 

5 Mummadil Vendan 

6 Vi6aridan 

7 Vijaya Chantan 

8 Paianku6an 

9 ^atrudurandharan 

10 Varodaiyan 

11 Panchavan , 

12. Ranantakan 

13 Ranodaiyan 

14 Manadan 

15 Gangai Manalan 

16 Kali Madanan 

Coming down to the battles refeired to- 
rn the table, there are two such specifically 
referred, and one perhaps in general 
terms , and what is most remarkable m 
respect of these is that they are all refer- 
red as against the Pallavas, one of which' 
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lefenmg to a defeat of Pallavamalla Of these 
battles, the name Kulumbur does not oecm 
and the other Sankaiamangai of the genea- 
logical table occuis m two or three places, not 
as Sankaramangai but only as Sankamangai, 
and at least rn one place I fear the reading 
’Sankaramangai will spoil the metre of the 
poem , but in none of the 14 battles which can 
be made out fiom the commentary does the 
name Pallava once occur either explicitly or 
by obvious implication The fourteen battles 
referred to m the commentary aie 

1 Pali or Thenpali against the Chola 

(Stanza 309). 

2 Kulandai or Kalattui 

3 Naraiyur, against the Chera (Villa- 

van, this is sometimes used to 
- designate Pallavas ) 

4 Sankamangai (possibly Sankara- 

mangai) 

5 Vallam 

6 Arrukkudi of Vanavan 

7 Nelveli 

8 Kottaru; where a victory was wOn 

and the Tbennadu conquered , a 

naval victory against the Chera 

(241) 
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9 Kadayal of Seralar (again naval) 

10 $evur against the Chera 

11 Nedungulam. 

12 Pdlandai of Vanavar (Ghera) defeat 

of ciowned kings and the destruc- 
tion of Vanavan’s (Chera’s) glory. 

13 Vilinam, naval battle 

r 

14 Venmatbi 

A scrutiny of this list would show that this 
does not contain any of the names in the table 
excepting the possibility of &ankaramangai As 
against this possibility it must be noted that in 
all the 315 stanzas composed m celebration of 
this particular Pandyan whoever he was, there 
is not once any reference that would enable us 
to bring m the Pallavas, with the barely 
possible exception of 3 above. On the 
contrary it will be noticed in the genealogical 
table that number four, the grand father of 
this number six, is given credit for a victory at 
Nelveh against the army of Vilveli Theie is 
very good authority for interpreting this 
Vilveli as a Pallava also Tirumangai Alvar 
in various places refers to the Pallava almost 
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in the same teims In the second-ten of his 
Penya Tirumoli, the ninth section is m cele- 
bration of a Pallava and a Chola who made 
donations to the temple of Paiamesvara 
Vmnagaram (Vulgo, Yaikunta Penimal Soil) 
In the hist stanza he refers to the designation 
Yillavan as synonymous with Pallavan 12 In 
stanza 8 of the same section he lefers to 
a victory at Nenmeh, which perhaps has a 
vanant reading Nelveli, and the Pallava is 
lefeired to m the term Yillavan Whether 
this Nenmeh of Tirumangai Alvai could be 
taken as the Nelveli is at the very best doubt- 
ful, as the reading Nelveli may not quite suit 
the veiae But fiom the otaei stanzas of the 
same section, the enemy that the Pallava 
fought against was the Pandya, Tennavan, as 
he is refeued to moie than once Thus then 
the Yilveli defeated by Maia Yaiman Ankesan 
(No 4 on the table) was piobably a Pallava 
That is all the point that I wish to make out at 
piesent and if this is accepted, we find that the 


12 U606^enear 63a]etioiQ6Br63Tgi60@60 ueoirimjuueo Qaimptr 
UeOGtiQlGBT U)60'famjlT (eSITeST , [eL'6Sn!B(^SLpeO, 
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dynasty indicated in the larger Smnamanur 
plates, and the others which go to support it 
to a very great extent, to be a dynasty of the 
Pandyas whose principal enemies were the 
Pallavas of Eanchi For this position of 
South Indian politics and international rela- 
tions there is not the slightest wanant m the 
commentary In all the 315 stanzas there is 
not one refeience to the Pallava, bub there are 
on the contrary specific references to the 
Chera and the Chola Four battles at least 
weie naval babbles against the Cheras, the 
country undei contention was the Tennadu of 
the Pandyas, that is the portion of the Pandya 
counbiy which at present constitutes the 
southern half of the state of Travancore, which, 
at an eailier time, we already noticed, formed 
paib of the Paudya country Of these four 
'battles, we have specific indications, but many 
others, almost half a dozen moie probably, will 
* have to be lefeired to that locality as a mere 
geographical investigation would, in my 
opinion, establish The remaining three or 
ioui battles, such as the one at Vallam, say 
Pali or Ten Pali, Nedungulam, Ealattur and 
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possibly Ndlveh and Venmatbi may be against 
'Confedeiate enemies, who might have been 
eithei the Chera and Chola in alliance 01 
these and obhei chiefs besides And in such 
a detailed statement of these, one would cer- 
tainly expect to find reference to thePallavas, 
if they played any pait m the wars found 
described in the 315 stanzas That omission 
which may not lead to any particular mfeieuce 
in the case of the inscriptions, which aie merely 
bnef statements, would undoubtedly warrant 
the conclusion that the Pandyan celebnty, 
whoever he was, did not fight against the 
Pallavas fiom the point of view of the commen- 
tary under reference , and as a further inference 
therefrom that the Pallavas had not nsen yet 
to that position in which they had constantly 
to fight against the Pandyas at a somewhat 
later penod 

The latei famous Pallavas, whose accession 
co powei m this part of the countiy became a 
piomment factor peihaps about the middle of 
the sixth century, had fiisb of all to maintain 
their existence against their enemies in the 
noith and noith-west, that is against the 
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Chalukyas, and the records both of fche Palla- 
vas and of the Chalukyas aie full of leferences 
to constant warfare and the occupation of 
Kanehipuiam itself several times by the 
Chalukyas The latest of which, according 
to the epigraphical records, was' one by Yikra- 
madityall of which there is a memorial left at 
Kanchi in the shape of an inscription by that 
ruler in the Kailasanatha temple at Kanchi- 
puram during the period 733-4 to 746-7 13 

With this constant warfare on the nor- 
thern frontiei, it is easy to understand that 
the Pallavas could not have had the time 
to extend then power across the Chola country 
to come into such active hostile contact 
against the Pandyas The latest time there- 
fore to which we could possibly refer the 
Pandyan of the modern commentary of the 
Iiaiyanar Ahapporul is to the time of these 
great Pallavas But even again supposing 
that this Pandya might well have ruled at a 
time when the energies of the Pallavas were 
oocupied in the northern war, there is a 

13 Pleat in the Bombay Gazetteer Yolnme I, Part 2 
p 327, 
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reference or two to Kongn without the slightest 
reference to the Pallavas and that would make 
this inference impossible We are therefore 
driven to look for this literary celebrity to a 
period earlier than the age of the great 
Pallavas of Kanchi beginning with Mahendra- 
varrnan as the country of the Chola and the 
Pandya and even the Keiala, occurs more or 
less m a conventional form among the con- 
quests of his father Simhavishnu, who may 
have to be referred to the end of tbe sixth 
century, at least to the latei half of the sixth 
century A D Among various battles that 
Udayachandra, the general of the last great 
Pallava Nandivarman fought, figure &ankara- 
grama and Nelveli Sankaragrama may well 
be &ankaramangai, and even the Sankamangai 
of the Tamil poem But there is nothing to 
connect Udayachandia with any Pandya as 
his enemy In legal d to Nelveli, we have 
some detail m the grant Udayachandra is 
supposed to have slam m this battle the 
Sahara king, Udayana and seized his mirror- 
bannei with a peacock’s tail, and he earned 

on the war m tbe northern direction against a 
18 
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Nishada chief and m favour of the eastern 
Chalukya Vishnu 14 It is clear therefore that 
Udayachandra’s battle of Nelveli could not be 
the Nelveli of Arikesan Mara Varman, the 
number foui of the genealogical table It 
must much rather be that of his grandson 
Arikesan Parankusa', otherwise known as 
Kajasimha, who is said to have defeated a 
Pallava Malla among the great Pallavas 
Two rulers bore this title Pallavamalla speci- 
ally The one is Nandivarman, the last great 
Pallava and the other is Narasimhavarman I, 
in the first half of the seventh century 
The Pallavamalla, enemy of Rajasimha, 
must have been Nandivarman under this 
arrangement and it must be one of his 
predecessors that was defeated at Nelveli 
by his graudfathei. Therefore then for any 
lefetence to the battle of Nelveli such as we 
have m the Commantery on the Irayanar 
Ahapporul, we have to look for a time anterior 
to that of member four on the genealogical 
table, which would take us perhaps to the end 


14 Hid p 326 
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-of the seventh century under Mr. Venkayya’s 
airangemenfe. , 

m. Later Literature 
Leaving epigiaphy aside for a while, we 
have some other literacy aid to make an 
■effective seaich m respect of this battle of 
Nelveli There is one Pandyan known to 
hteratuie specifically, and whose date can with 
some amount of certainty be fixed, who was 
victoi at Nelveli This is no other than the 
Pandyan contemporary of Tirngnana Sam- 
bandar, who, having been a Jain, was conveited 
to the faith of Siva by Sambandar himself 
He is supposed to have won a victory at 
Nelveli and that fact finds mention specifically 
in Nainbiyaudar Nambi’s TnuttondaTiruvan- 
dadi (vide stanza 60) The same fact is 
mentioned also by Sundara Murti Nayanar, 
who in stanza eight of the Tnuttonda Togai 
refeis to this personage as Ninrasii Neduma- 
ran, victoi at Nelveli Theie again we fail to 
have the clue as to who the enemies were 
that this Pandya overthiew at Nelveli If the 
enemies are specifically referred to as the Palla- 
vas, we have to look for this Nedumaran among 
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those, whose nameB occur in the genealogical 
table If the enemies aie not the Pailavas, 
there is a likelihood that this may be the 
Paudya celebuty m the commentaiy on 
Iiaiyanai Ahappoiul Luckily for us there is 
some little of a detail given us in the Penya 
Puranam, which elaborates the statement 
contained in the two works from which 
refeiences have aheady been given Referring 
to this battle all that is stated theie is that 
the enemies fiom a distance were met success- 
fully on the field of battle at Nelveli by 
this Pandya in stanza 3 of this Nayanar’s 
Puranam But m stanza 7, theie is a little 
moie mfoimation vouchsafed to us and that 
peihaps makes the position somewhat more 
cleai Theie it is said that it is the fiist of 
kings of the north whose army bioke and 
fled fiom the field of battle, and enabled 
the king to weai the garland of victory along 
with his family gailand that of the Maigossa 
leaf The uoitherneis (opcksnutfl/s^sau^. 

Qp^ear meweyrirustau.^ifjiu) m the one case and the 
enemy fiom the distant country (G&uLjeop 
QjSGusuQir^rrQfi&iQajGQ) have to be interpreted 
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as perhaps the Pallavas and therefore this 
Pandyan m all probability was a Nedumaran, 
who was contemporary with Tnugnana 
Sambandar on the one side, certainly may be 
identical with the Pandyan, Maiavaiman, 
Ankesari numbei 4 of the genealogical table. 
If the period to which this rulei can be refened 
-on the basis of the epigraphical records should 
turn out correct, the likelihood of this identi- 
fication becomes veiy great And on the 
-genealogical table we are left only one 
Maiavarman, and that is the grandfather of 
number 4 Whether he is the Pandyan lefened 
to in the commentary is at the very best only 
a guess in the absence of any clue from the 
grants All that the grant says about this 
personage is that he was called Adbnaja 
Maravarrnan Avanisulamani, who made the 
earth his exclusive possession and wedded 
the goddess of Prosperity That contains 
in it absolutely no clue to lead to this 
identification, but there is the possibility 
that this particular Maravaiman, No 2 m 
Mr Yenkayya’s table, might be the Mara- 
varman of the commentator. 
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But befoie pioceedmg fuitber on this line,, 
let ns look about a little about the other 
Pandyan Maravarinan, the grandson of this 
one whom we identify with the Pandyan 
contemporary of Sambandar, and perhaps a 
somewhat junior contemporary of tbe great 
Pallava Naiasimbavarman We have some 
facts regarding him from literature, which 
may be of some little use in regard to this 
particular question He was a great Pandya, 
a Jama first who, through the influence of his 
minister Kulachchirai and his queen Mangai- 
yark-Kara6i, became a convert to §aivism Tbe 
service that these three rendered m this parti- 
cular behalf had been regarded by posterity as 
of such high value that the three have got to 
be included among the 63 6aiva devotees. 
Mangaiyark-Karasi was the daughter of a 
Chola ruler of the time and she is referred to 
1 as such by Sambandar himself One re- 
ference m particular by Sambandar to her is 
worthy of notioe here, and that reference is on 
page 501, stanza 9 of the Madras Dravidian 
Book Depot Edition of the ‘ Tevaram of the 
Three ’ The Chola, her father is there 
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lefeired to as ‘the crowned Chola who ruled 
as king, well-known all over the woild’ That 
specific refeience m those terms is an indica- 
tion that the Cholas still letamed some power, 
and had not yet lost then prestige as independ- 
ent rulers as from what infoimation is avail- 
able to us we know that they had done in 
the days of the great Pallavas In another 
place, the same author refeis to a Pandyan m 
teirns which would wanant the inference that 
he was probably one refeired to in the com- 
mentary on the Iiaiyanar Ahappoiul. In three 
or foui places he refers to this ruler a^ Tennan 
or Puliyan, and at the same time describes 
him as exercising authority supenor to that 
of the other rulers of the sister capitals In 
one place he refeis to the Tennan, whose lule 
extended over Koli and Vanji (stanza 4) , in 
another he refers to the Puliyan, who was 
Tennavan and ruler of Koli (Uraiyur), whose 
glory was equal to that of the northern king. 
In another place, he is refeired to as Tenna- 
van, who was also ^embiyan and Villavan. 
All these are probably refeiences either to a 
contemporary Pandyan or an earlier Probab- 
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]y stanza six gives the clue that the temple 
was built by a Neuyan, who was also a 
kjambtyan, which probably means a Pandya, 
who had authority ovei the Chola, who is said 
in the same veise to havfe built the temple, 
probably meaning thereby that the temple 
had come into existence sometimes previous 
to Sambandar’s time. If this interpretation is 
correct, there perhaps was a Pandyan pievious 
to Sambandar’s contempoiary who could, with- 
out violence be descubed as having exercised 
authority ovei the Ghera and the Chola, and 
whose authority could be considered as equal to 
that of the northerner, which in the langu- 
age of Sambandai could only mean the great 
Pallava Narasimhavarman, his contemporary 
Those aie the terms that we actually find in 
the general pait of the verses mthe comment- 
ary to the Iraiyanar Ahapporul, and there is 
probably the Pandya sovereign, the patron it 
may be of the commentator of the Iraiyanar 
Ahapporul That takes us therefore to a time 
just a little antenor, it may perhaps be a 
generation, to Sambandar, say about the 
commencement of the seventh century or a 
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little eailier, and fiom that time which is 
perhaps the latest for this, we have to allow 
for some ten generations foi Narkirar and 
the Pandyau of Talaiyalanganam We have 
already pointed out that an estimate of about 
three centuries will not be extravagant for 
•this, and that would take us on to somewhere 
about AD 300, as the date of the Pandyan 
of Talaiyanganam at the outside That length 
of time is not too much nor too extravagant 
for a tradition leagaidmg the 6angam to 
grow For there are two inferences to the 
&angam at any rate of an unmistakeable 
character in the woik of Nambiyandai Nambi 
already referred to One is in stanza 49 where 
it is inferred to with the names of Kapilai, Paia- 
nai and Narkliai, and then again m stanza 26 
refei ring to Kulachchnai, he is spoken of as the 
Adhikau of the Pandya who instituted a 6an- 
gam The foangam refeired to m the second 
need not necessarily be the beginning and 
the end of it and the names associated 
with the Sangam m the fhst is unmistakeable 
•evidence of the reputation of the Sangam 
■having been correctly handed down to this 
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author There nrc a number of references to 
the Sangatn in the works of Tiruinangai Alvar* 
who is anlerio) m point of time to Nambi- 
yandar Natnbi The latger Smmunanur 
plates, one of the records we have so far been 
cousidcnng somewhat elaborately, have some 
references to this institution in it There is 
one passage in the Tamil pait of these plates, 
which refer to three incidents of the utmost 
importance to Tamil literature The first is 
the victory at Tala^ilinnganain, the second is 
the translation of the Mabiibbarata into Tamil, 
and the third is the institution of the Sangara 
The epigiaphists, including even the late 
Mi Yenkayyn, were led into enor m regard 
to these three by taking this Tamil version of 
the Mahabhaiata to be the same as the 
Bharatavenba of Peiundevanar, and equating 
these two with auother Perundevanar whose 
name figures as the one who made the dedi- 
catory veises to several of the collections of 
the Sangara works The Perundevanar of the 
Bharatavenba has a clear reference m the work 
itself to his Pallava contemporary, the Nandi- 
vaiman victor at Tallaru. That would clearly 
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take him to sometime poihaps in the ninth 
centuiy A D , while the reference to the Tamil 
version of the Mahabharata m the Sinnamanur 
plates occurs in the paitof the grant which 
lefers to a dynasty of ruleis ‘ who had ruled, 
done these famous things and passed away, 
and then begins the new dynasty propel foi 
which the genealogical table is possible The 
late Mr Yenkayya saw this difficulty, and 
concluded, that “ it must therefore be supposed 
at least provisionally, that the Tamil transla- 
tion of the Mahabharata here referred to is 
earlier than Perundevanar’s version” No other 
conclusion is possible and it must be said to 
the credit of Pandit scholarship that the late 
Mr Pmnathur Narayanasami Aiyar, the 
Editor of the Narrmai stated in clear terms 
that these must be regarded as distinct fiom 
the purely literary point of view Perun- 
devanar seems to be rather a common 
name, and there was one of that name in the 
eleventh century, who wrote a commentary 
on the grammar Ylrasohyam Therefore then 
there were two Perundevanars, besides this 
eleventh century one, one who wrote the- 
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Bharatavenba probably of the ninth century, 
and one who made the Tamil version of the 
Bharatam and also composed the verses in 
invocation and a few poems, just one or two, 
in the so-called 6angam collection 

The institution of the &angam is referred to 
along with this version of the Tamil Bharatam 
and the battle at Talaiyalanganam* It is not 
neeessaiy that these three should have happen- 
ed together m the same reign, but they were 
events of history at the time the new dynasty 
perhaps began, m the estimation of the person 
who drafted the inscription That would 
certainly agree with the conclusions we have 
arrived at from an examination of literature 
only Although from what is stated m the 
Sinnamanur plates the inference is not obligat- 
ory that these three should have taken place 
simultaneously, it is clear from the whole of 
our investigation that the Pandyan of Talaya- 
langanam was a celebuty, who was associated 
with the Sangam prominently. His chief 
poet Narkirar was at one time perhaps a very 
important member of that Academy 
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One Perundevanar, the author of the Bharata 

veision m Tamil is a scholar of reputation 

according to this body of hteratuie, who 
* 

made the collections, and composed the 
invocatory verses for what goes by the collec- 
tive name 6angam works Therefore then 
we find that the thiee incidents refened^ 
to are moie or less closely connected, and 
are referrable practically to the same age, 
the ultimate limit of which was peihaps the 
age of the Talaiyalanganat-Tup-Pandyan 
Before closing this part of the argument, there 
is one point furthei that requires to be noted 
and that is this The Ahananuiu collection 
for which this Bharatampadiya Perundevanar 
made an mvocatoiy verse is believed to have 
been collected together by a Madma Brahman 
Budrasarman, son of Uppuri Kilar, and the 
collection was made for the Pandyan Ugiapei- 
uvaludi All the others must have lived and 
gone before this Biahman could make this 
collection, and airange it in the three well- 
known divisions We find the name of thie 
Budrasaiman, son of Uppuu Kudi Ealar, asso- 
ciated with the commentary of Narkirar of the 
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Iraiyanar Ahaporul He is described there in 
the same terms and with the same details, and 
if the two are one, as in fact we have to take 
them, to be, then these must have taken place 
in the lifetime of this one man, which must 
have followed close upon that of Narkirar and 
his contemporaries. Thus then all lines of in- 
vestigation seem to lead us round and round 
only to the same conclusion, and that is the 
best period of Sangam activity for Tamil was 
the second and thud centuries A D 



CHAPTER VII 

ASTRONOMICAL <L OTHER CONSIDERATIONS. 

We have hitherto desisted from any refei- 

* 

ence to the twin epic — Silappadikaiam Mam- 
mekalai except incidentally The two were 
works lespeetively of Ilango brother of the 
Red-Chera, and Rattan his friend On the 
face of it therefore they must be contemporary 
with the Red-Chera and so it is from all 
the available internal evidence which is 
marshalled m the “Augustan Age of Tamil 
Literature ” 1 We would mention here 
one particular point to which attention has 
not hitherto been directed, and that is tho 
occunence of two passages from the Silappadi- 
karam m what ought to be regarded Narklrar’s 
commentaiy on Iraiyanar Ahapoiul The first 
reference is found on page 51 of Mr Tharoo- 

daram Pillai’s edition, where the stanza quoted 
forms stanza 8 of Canto 7 of the &ilappadik&- 

1 See my Ancient India Oh XIV. 

387 
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ram , the other is on page 78 wheie the stanza 
quoted without number is the stanza 31 of the 
same canto of the &ilappadikaram Taken 
along with various othei quotations from 
classical literature, of which I am able to 
identify one from Mamulanai (Page 130 of 
Nai 14), another fiom Kayamanar (Page 118) 
these would indicate the class of writings from 
which the original commentary takes its illus- 
trative passages There are besides a number 
of references to Tolkappiam, and quotations 
from the Kural , as also direct references and 
allusions to othei older stories such as the story 
of Pandyan Ma Kirti (on page 155 Ibid )• 
These taken together give the impression of the 
classical chaiacter of the older commentary 
which would stamp it as the work of Naiknar 
himself He has other references, besides tbe 
Tolkappiam to grammarians who held views 
different from his own If it is permissible 
for us to assume, m the absence of the com- 
mentary, that Kalladan 2 wrote a comment- 

2 Old verse quoted on p 4 of Swammafchayar's Pnram 
^svsiTLiQu(Tr)6iDU>/f QfiaeierruiSaj/S^p 
(§san aSsoi— aSi— i— eSnstrseieOtri-n 
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aiy for the Tolkapiam the lefeience may be 
to this author a contemporary grammanan 
with Narkirar I shall not press this point 
further till my studies of Kalladam are 
advanced enough for me to espress an opinion 
as to the genuieneness or otheiwise of the 
work But enough has been said here to 
indicate that the commentary on the Irai- 
yanar Ahapporul is, m all probability, 
a genuine commentary by Narkiiar, the later 
commentator’s service being confined, more or 
less, to throwing in the modem illustrative 
passages, and perhaps no moie, as is clear 
from some of these lllustiative passages being 
modem lendeungs of passages fiom the classics 
quoted by the older commentator 3 

It is thus clear, and absolutely beyond a 
doubt, that the §ilappadikaram was a work 
antenoi to this commentaiy by Narkirai, and 
has had such a reputation then as to be quoted 
m illustration of some of the Sutras, among 
other passages The evidence adduced so far 
against such weighty and concunent tesbi- 

3 See pp 125 & 191 o£ Iraiyanar Ahapporul 0 W. T’b 
edition 


19 
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mony is at least for one part epigraphioal, 
"'■Which we have already examined in some 
fullness There is one other which we shall 
have to examine perhaps also with some care ; 
that is, the so called astronomical and chrono- 
gical evidence for which the details are found m 
some of these works. Of this the Dewan Bahadur 
L D Swamikannu. Pillai, who has done the 
most for this particular bianoh of work, may 
be taken as representative While appreciating 
to the fullest extent the value of the chrono- 
logical part of his woik so far as they concern 
epigraphieal dates we regret we are not in a 
position to approve of the method adopted 
m respect of these literary dates It is matter 
for satisfaction however, that, to a great 
extent, he keeps an open mind, and that, 
m respect of .the dates of the Alvars, be 
has thought it fit to make a complete re- 
cantationj as these astronomical details 
occur amidst works whose character for vera- 
city has been subjected to critical examina- 
tion, and perhaps found wanting in regard to 
tbeir chronological data In respect of his in- 
vestigation, which relate to the other works of 
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literature, he remains yet uncon\mccd It is 
to be hoped that he will give full and unbi- ' 
assed consideration to what has to be said m 
this particular connection The whole of his 
astronomical investigations relating to this 
paiticular part fall natuially into two divisions, 
one the chronological basis of Indian astronomj r 
under which come in those various considera- 
tions as to the character of Indian astronomy, 
how far it has borrowed its material from other 
sources, etc , and this is purely a question for 
the Antiquarian to examine, and not one ex- 
clusively for the astronomer , and the other 
has relation to the calculation from astronomi- 
cal details, of dates etc , in other words the 
calendncal parts of his scheme Wo wish to 
sa)' nothing more about this latter part 
than to remark that in legard to the few 
details found in the ^ilappadikaram and 
Manmiekhalai that could at all be called 
calendncal in their character, thej T aie made 
use of m a way which is veiy unsatisfactoiy 
from the point of view of auy investi- 
gation which pretends to be scientific * 

4 SoomyfriondMr K G Soslm A 15 nr'g arfciolos in fcho 
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The few details tbat the author mentions in 
the texts are taken m combination with 
perhaps the somewhat clumsy calendncal 
effoits of the commentator, who at the lowest 
estimate came thiee centuries after the author, 
and what is worst of all for the case, these 
details from this combination are altered m 
almost eveiy essential particular to fit in with 
the fixed date 756 A D 6 It is not necessary 
to tire out the reader by giving these details 
as the curious may find it worked out in 
Mi Swamikannu Piliai’s papers on this parti- 
cular subject We shall content ourselves 
with meiely pointing to the giotesque conclu- 
sions to which this kind of dating leads He 
has to ascribe the emigration of the Todas to 
the tenth century, he is driven to regaid 

Christian College Magazine from Sep 1917 pp 6-10 of 
the reprint in particular given in the appendix to this 
chapter 

6 While admitting that there is a somewhat close 
agreement, deliberately aimed at by the oommentator, 
between the commentary and the text in respect of 
these details, we cannot help feeling that a set of detail 
that requires so many modifications cannot be held to 
Jbe evidence of the decisive obaraoter that it is olaimed 
to be in points of ohronology. 
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perhaps the Kanarese language as the elder 
sister of Tamil, having had an antenor 
development because a couple of Kanarese 
sentences were found embodied m the Greek 
farce in the Papyrus of Oxyrhynchus G , of the 
first century A D , lecently discoveied No 
student of comparative philology of these two 
languages would subscnbe to this contention , i 
hut let that pass We object certainly to the 
freedom taken in respect of the data of astro- 
nomy found in hteiature' for the purpose of 
chronology If that fieedom should be allowed, 
we think it is possible to find other dates 
perhaps very much more suitable, (such as the 
A D. 201 and AD 202 of Mr K G S,) 7 
than the date Mr Swamikannu Pillai has 
pitched upon, and the occurrence of quotations 
from the Silappadikaram m Iraiyanai Ahaporul 
is simply fatal to this contention of the Dewan 
Bahadur 

As an illustration of his method, we shall 
here take up for consideration the passage 
containing astronomical details relating to the 

G J. R A. S 1904: pp 399—405. 

7 "Vide appendix to this chapter. 
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death of the Chera of ‘the Elephant-look’, 
which ocoui8 in Puram 229. We set down 
below, foi convenience, the pait of the poem 
containing the astronomical details. 


/Srriffj^etre^jTttSireSesr 
(Lpt—uucksTujpgj) (oeurrQpfiG<i!r& 
<X63)L-^(^S1T^^]SatUfBSSiriUU 


•S&oiBirenriSesrSsO fijirfl iu 
iSSso/vn-esunS evrpQeurQQffir pafB 

Qpirex^esar l& 6& jptempuuj-UJU 
urrQ&Q&cVGtinrgir&QpeoTfsa) 


aSssrQiutfluPuuavirQGV ^UrLjQumEiQ 
Qtwr(TfjL&emc9(ig!>sp6Bi pei> e9&uu9(Sir)(2eor 

A glance down to passage will show that it 
is intended to convey the intimation that, on 
a particular night, a meteoi fell from the sky. 
The poet proceeds to describe the disposition 
of the stars and constellations as he saw them 
spread out m the sky at the time of this 
portent The details given aie, m literal 
translation the nakshatra (astensm) of the day 
was (Krittika belonging to Adu (Aries), %e* 
the first quarter of it , it was midnight which 
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was dark , the constellations visible were those 
occupying the positions between the root of 
Anuradha ((^c-l/uSst) to the margin-star of 
Punaivasu > iu the starry expanse 

with rising Pangum (TJttara Phalguni) the 
constellation of primacy (^SsoisiresniSejr) ohanged 
its position (descended from the zenith) , the 
constellation of the day (S&orsiremSesr) v?as ]ust 
rising over against it , the old constellation 
(QpirevgtpesnStxn) that which had done its course 
was dipping into the sea , in such a situation 
a meteor fell, beaten into flame by the wind 
and lighting up the sea-girt earth without 
going east without striking north.- (both 
auspicious directions) 

Mr Swamikannu Pillai tiies to eke Very 
much more out of the text astronomically 
than seems to be warranted, but before we 
proceed to show that we must refer to two 
mistakes of the late Mr Kanakasabai Pillai to 
which attention is drawn The first is the 
assumption of the latter that the sun was m 
Aries (Adu) .The second is according to the 
former, the confusion of the latter m supposing 
the solar Pangum to be lunar Pangum 
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which Mr Swamikannu Pillai states cate- 
gorically “so far as I know is never the 
case” that Pangum means lunar Panguni. 
Whether the Tamils knew the lunar 
arrangement will appear later Our con- 
cern at present ps another criticism of the 
Dewan Bahadur in which the author of the 
poem and his commentator are both implicat- 
ed, and they are both held responsible for what 
probably neither had it m mind to do This 
my friend brings about by an interpretation 
of the expression Panguni i Uyar Aluvam 
(/L//H706sfi+e_(u/r+jy(^)fl/tfl). His own interpreta- 
tion of the expression made up of the last two 
words of this is the ‘ Zenith Arc ’ He complains 
that neither in the Sangam dictionary nor 
elsewhere does he find any meaning which 
would justify the commentator’s interpretation 
“the first fortnight of Panguni”. One would 
like to ask the Dewan Bahadur wherefrom he 
got his meaning ‘Zenith Arc’ for the same 
expression, and whether he does not actually 
read his own chronological-astrology into the 
expression. The equivalent ‘Zenith Arc’ has, 
at any rate, too much of that look, though it 
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imay not be a very bad modern derivative 
significance of the expression I set down here, 8 
fot reference, the synonyms for ‘ Alnvan ’ 
as we find it in the new Tamil lexicon 
under compilation, through the courtesy of my 
friend the Rev J S Chandler There are 12 
such given, and not one of the twelve meanings 
given for the word Aluvam in the lexicon is 
anywhere near ‘ Zenith Arc’ The actual 
primary meaning of the word seems to be , 

8 aluvam, u, 

1 Depth , <gtpuj xi-airuieBUt-Qgeiipg) (mtsouO 528) 

2 Wide eea ; ) 

8 Pit <5$ (lo%» u® 368 ) 

& ExteuBion, as of a forest, extended surface, extend* 
ed level, plain , uuut-i 
QpexssL.eVQpoiP'gi (« 6 'S 121 .) 

5 Country, distrust , (S '— 1 n ) 

6 Field of battle , QuirnsssriM ennerionQpsipfi^esalt 

Qsrrevr ^j^pstr 51 ) 

7 Battle, Qumr QiiretrQpojiBptrisjS (4 Qsu 8 23) 

® Orowdednesa, oloseneaB , 

8}susasG)E(T$ui$eii:(igzupgi§eBrjpi (u^O@) $(§ 

eSsoL- 19 ) 

9 Abundance, copiousness , wpuuesi—uj 

Qpojumrfl (gais (802) 

10 Trembling , is®ssld § ) 

11 Fortress, g>rr&£w (fSorn) 

12 War drum , Qpnfw (jfs rfi) 
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jmeiely ‘ expanse ’ and no moie , all other 
meanings of the term are denvable from this 
I set down below foi comparison the following 
ten examples from classical literature which ( 
alone are comparable with the quotation from 
Purananuru 9 In none of these is there the 
slightest suggestion of anything approaching 
to ‘Zenith Arc ’ It would be impossible there- 


-9 1 G$eJeurr 0 TiQQ]&iiS£frrB$i—® QesrraS 

Ohinfcamani 2319 

2 setnasetaQi—ir eiru > tfyjeugjgj 

Silap v. 83 

3 Qeuisp nrrtTuuQeuitti&icpg] deueOi^eutn 

Par. Yemba p 116 

4 «i./_/r0£_m C?©i6tfigsufjgJ 5>»fl,©<£(Z£LEa»uii>y raw 

Ibid p 70 

5 jpjeosjseo iczryjGU 

Ibid p 107 

6 QiGsiirwfunS®) Qqigz QfifiaGjrretriQaife pntaQ 

Ibid p 79 

7 0i_toSsvu iSpmp /SesaQu(^sis^eSS 

«t_a) tocswi—tgQJ^gi.? aujeunvustSuu 

wteu® II 528 

8 (gje&j&L-LD rjgoj jsgj 

Ibid 1 368 

g ^)ueSsO LDiri—Lp.ajd}eOrE>(!£ e?u.rrQ/^@Lfi 

ujffojii ffigeufi QpirQseeisisBDtnijLD Qu(T$wunesa 35o, 

.0 Qu^BQ^eifi QfiHGafijSWp 
Q&rtQg&Gsr QurtQn^ei ^ etnaS c ex 

Aham. 20. 
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foie to imagine that 'Zenith Arc 5 is at all an 
easy deuvative from the etymological meaning 
of the word ' Aluvam 5 

Let us then take the expression in its literal 
meaning mteipietmg the first word as stand- 
ing foi the astensm Uttara Phalgum, the 
second woid equivalent to rising, the thud 
woid in its liteial significance of a large 
collection or expanse The significance of the 

-j 

expression then would be in the starry expanse 
with the using Uttara Phalgum Without 
impoiting unnecessary astronomical knowledge 
into the question, the expiession would mean 
the star — bespangled sky at a period when the " 
Uttaia Phalgum was arising stai. Mi Swami- 
kannu Pillai wishes to know wheie the com- 
mentatoi got the fir st fifteen days of the month 
of Pangum from Speaking for the moment 
fiom the high pedestal of oui modem know- 
ledge, the month Panguni is the month 
when the full moon is in conjunction with 
Pangum or Uttaia Phalgum, that is, on the 
full moon day of that month whatevei that be, 
the full moon uses in the astensm Uttara 
Phalgum and keeps company with it to its 
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/setting, th&t is, all the night In the first 
quadrant of its couise till it leaches its zenith 
both the Uttara Phalguni and the moon 
would be described by a star-gazei (not 
necessarily an astronomer 01 even astrologei) 
as rising, Duung the fortnight following the 
full-moon the Uttara Phalguni would be a 
little above the horizon at sunset, and has a 
comse of using, shorter or longer aceoiding 
to the day, in its journey up to the zenith 
In the other fortnight of the month however, 
the Uttara Phalguni will rise above the honzon 
a little after sunset and will travel the whole 
quadrant from the honzon to the zemtb from 

r 

the point of view puiely of the sfcai-gazer 
Hence it would be correct literally if the 
author described Uttaia Phalguni m the blight 
fortnight as a rising star in the sense that this 
astensm has a coarse of rising thiough the 
whole of the quadrant from the horizon to 
the zenith The author obviously meant 
this and the common tatoi is correct in his 
interpretation though not accurate from the 
point of view of mathematical astronomy 
This may imply that the month then began on 
the day following the new moon and perhaps 
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meant a complete lunation The name Tmga\ 
for the month in these classics (note passages 
quoted by Mr Swamikannu Pillai, gives 
us a clear lead for this supposition, and 
the first half of it, or what is called a 
puksha, is what exactly the commentator 
renders by the expression, the fiist fifteen 
days of Panguni It is thus clear that 
if we went by the etymology of the woids and 
interpreted a peculiai expression in a way that 
an ordinary scholar, without paibioulai astro- 
nomical piedilections, would mteipret it, the 
meaning becomes not merely simple but quite 
clear, and it is haidly necessary to hold any- 
body responsible for not having done what he 
never proposed to do, and calling him to 
account for what we ourselves choose to read 
m his language What is much more, to draw 
far-reaching inferences from passages interpret- 
ed our own way is, to say the last of it, abso- 
lutely unwarranted We shall now proceed 
to a consideration of these mfeiences 

The more general part of his investigation 
as to ( the veiy basis of hiB own theory, is that 
of the late Dr Fleet, and they rest upon more 
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or less false assumptions The mam point of 
the poet m the poem just examined is, we re- 
peat, that on a particular day at mid-mght, he 
saw a meteor fall, and prayed, along with his 
friends, that no harm might befall the king, 
as this poitended a calamity to the ruler, but 
as the Fates would have it, the ruler died on 
the seventh day The poet simply takes it 
upon himself to describe the disposition of the 
stars m the sky at the time that this meteor 
fell Those details are taken and examined with 
3 , view therefrom to find out what exactly the 
asstronomical system of the Tamils was The 
conclusion at which he arrives on this investi- 
gation, aftei making the usual corrections, is 
nothing particularly definite m lespect of the 
dating, as the poet has not given the week day, 
/ and as he has not ? ecorded the positions of 
Mais, Jupitei and Saturn , at the midnight 
when the meteor fell These very defects 
might have shown Mr Swamikanuu Pillai that 
the poet was certainly not an astronomer, not 
even a Panchangm, whose function it would 
be to do that Nevertheless the modern in- 
vestigator proceeds to put himself three 
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questions which he answers his own way 
The fiist of course is the omission to quote 
the day of the month , the second, the 
omission to note a week day , and the third, 
the omission to note the position of the 
other planets We have already given the 
•explanation foi these omissions, but Mr 
Swamikannu Pillai’s answers differ very consi- 
derably fiom ours To find an answer he goes 
hack to the investigations of Dr Fleet, and 
finds the answer m the position assumed by 
the lattei that the week days were not known 
m India befoie some time about A D 400 and 
•consequently the calendncal system dependent 
thereon could not have come into vogue before 
the 5th or 6th century at any rate In find- 
ing an answer to his three questions, he pro; 
needs to make the following remark The 
modern astrologer in the same circumstances 
would have endeavomed to discover whether 
the remaining planets were likely to aveit or 
accentuate the disaster ” Precisely The 
poet was not an astiologer, as many poets 
are not and many other honest men at the 
present time who know the details that the 
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poet; knew, and know no further The furcher 
conclusions to which he proceeds are that 
there was a long period of time, m India 
apparently, ‘ when the movements of the sun 
and the moon woe regarded without any 
suspicion of their “ influence ” as planets , and 
that the Hindus also appear to have been 
singulaily incurious for a long time as to the 
motions of the planets other than the sun and 
the moon — a circumstance which points more 
clearly than anything else to the chronological 
origin of Hindu astronomy , and also shows 
that the practice of planetary astiology among 
the Hindus is of compa? atively lecent date. 
The italics are ouis, and we shall examine 
these two positions m some little detail. 

We shall first of all examine the question 
of the knowledge of the week — day possessed 
by the Hindus In regard so this, the first- 
point to examine is, what exactly the nature 
of the week — day is and whore we could expect 
to find lefeience to it Dr Fleet’s position is 
“ a t some time not long before A D 400, the 
Hindus received the Greek astronomy, includ- 
ing the full list of the seven planets arranged 
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in the following ordei according to their 
distances from the earth which was regarded 
as the centie of the universe , the Moon, 
Mercuiy, Venus, the Sun, Mars, Jupiter and 
Saturn Above Saturn the Hindus place the 
stars following the Greeks in this respect also, 
hut meaning m paiticulai the nakshatias or 
so-called lunar mansions and the signs of the 
solar zodiacs ” In demonstration of this, he 
starts with the assumption that the Hindus 
received fiom the western woild not only astio- 
nomy but also astiology, and that the former, 
was borrowed chiefly for the puiposes of the 
lattei He fixed the time of borrowing a little 
before A I) 400 on the giound that the week 
as such got fixed in the piesent day order m 
the writings of Firmicus Matemus who wrote 
between A D 334 and 350 and Paulus Alex- 
andnnus who wrote in A D 37S He then 
proceeds to explain how the loidship of the 
day of the week got to be ascribed to the 
various planets. The rule as found in Arya~ 
bhatta and m the classical astronomers is that 
the planets are taken m the older of distanoe 

— s* M 

from the Barth, which was regarded 
so 
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centre , and for this purpose the most distant 
is put down the first. They got arranged in 
this ordei 

Satuin, 

Jupiter, 

Mars, 

The Sun, 

Venus 

Mercury and 
Moon 

Takiug Saturn as the lord of the first hour 
of the day and giving the loidships of the 
following hours in succession to the others, he 
would naturally be the lord of the 8th, 15th 
and 22nd houis of it , the lordship of the 25th 
hour would naturally go to the Sun and so on 
for the rest, so that we get the week beginning 
with Saturday and ending the following 
Friday Then Di Fleet proceeds to state 
that this Saturday got somehow equated — he 
does not say how — with the Jewish Sabbath, 
and when it was adopted by the Christians of 
the west, the Sunday became the first 
by an edict of the Christian emperor 
Constantine m A, D 321 He also notes that 
in the days of Dio Cassius m or soon after 
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A-D 230, the caleuducal use of the planetary 
names of the week days had become geneial m 
the Roman world So the week began with 
Sunday, ‘the lord’s day of the Chnstians and 
ended with Saturday the Jewish Sabbath, 
■which however the Jews did not use It is 
thus clear according to him that the Hindus 
took over, not the astrological week beginning 
with Saturday, but the Chnstiau week begin- 
ning with Sunday. 10 He quotes the authority 

Varahamihira (died A D 587) who takes up 
the week in this ordei He proceeds to ex- 
amine where it would be possible to find 
authority for the use of the week day and does 
not find it in any inscription before A D 484, 
where the day of the week Thursday is men- 
tioned. He finds the next such instance m 
A D G64 and just a few others between that 
year and about A D S00, wherefiom it had got 
to be generally used. On the basis of this Dr 
Fleet, and those that follow 7 him, adopt as a 

10 Why tho Hindus regard the Sunday, as the first day 
o( the week is plainly enough due to the pre eminence Of 
the sun, as the name Bhattaraha Vara, he quotes from the 
HiBtopaduba unmistakeably indicates 
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general pnnciple that if in any undated work, 
the name of a week day did occur that 
stamped the work as a work probably 
published after A.D 800 and possibly after 
A D 400 at any rate That is the position of 
Di Fleet in regard to the week day. Let us 
examine the question latbei closely. Kali- 
dasa makes a distinction between Nakshatra, 
Tara, and Giaha , by Nakshatra he means the 
constellations beginning with Aivini , and by 
Tara he means stars other than the constella- 
tions, and by G-raha he is said to refer to the 
five planets beginning with Bhauma (Mars), 
both the Sun and the Moon being omitted on 
the consideration that they are too plainly 
visible and theiefore constitute the first two 
among the planets, the other five being planets 
proper as the Muhurta Darpana explains 11 . 
The same kind of classification is followed in 

the Puianas but the Puranas cannot be 

* 

quoted as against Dr Fleet, who will not 
hear of any such, as they cannot be 
accurately dated The tendency of western 

11 Kaghuvams’a VI 22 & Mallinatha's Commentary 
thereon 
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scholars now-a-days is to date Kalidasa 
on a variety of considerations, perhaps 
a little earlier than 400 But this is not 
-exactly oui pimeipal contention here There 
is a Tamil text which gives exactly the 
arrangement implied m Kalidasa and expound- 
ed in the Muhurta Darpana The text occurs 
m poem 14 of the seoond section of the 
Padirruppattu. which celebiates the father of 
&enguttuvan &era and is ascribed to an 
ancient poet KumattQr Kannan 12 and the 
statement contained there is “you who resemble 
in glory the conjoint lustre of the Moon, 
the Sun, and the five planets beginning 
with Mars which vmrl the days (w/rerr GWerr) 
This I believe one ought to take as a reference 
to the planets, and the planets of the week 
without the slightest room for doubt, and 

12 BtTGtrQ&tTUfJBSGSa ££T7iUL£ 

l jessnBfi 

eSers spp'Sesr bb’jj 

The ConQinentafcor explains the passage thus — 1 F * r 
(dsQsnQarearpff, cSarssuSaieiT 
_@ffeosJ®Lc (gs@ rSetsrp Gi^r^ix Sput-iuumfi 
uCj— fSa&es- aypi SQpsxgruSFes:@w £sS Serf 
■er&rugJ, 
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the old commentator offers the following- 
explanation of the passage Attempting 
to explain the term used here for planets, 
he says that the term £< KOL ’ is here used in 
the passage foi the five because the two non- 
shming planets should be excluded, and the 
two brilliant ones, the Sun and the Moon being 
well-known aie not usually included in 
that term , and therefore the term applies 
only to the remaining five Of course the 
all satisfying answer of Dr Fleet and those 
that follow him Would be that this poem 
should have been composed aftei A.D 400, 
and theiefoie cannot be quoted in autho- 
rity as against the general position assumed 
Quite so, if the general position assumed had 
been proved , but there is very much more m 
the text than actually meets the eye. It will 
be noticed that the text begins with the Moon, 
next comes the Sun, and next follow the five 
in the present week day order, that is not 
beginning with the Sunday week The mention 
of the Moon first is not forced upon the poet 
by the exigencies of metre The line would 
read quite oorrectly even with the Sun before. 
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Wliat is the inference therefrom ? Dr. Fleet 
take*? it that although intercourse, between the 
Greeks and the Hindus was perhaps pretty 
continuous since the days of Alexander, they 
somehow did not borrow nstiological astronomy 
fiom the Greeks till all of a sudden something 
dawned upon them at the end of the fourth 
century to borrow' it from the Christian astro- 
nomers of the Roman Empire We would 
draw attention here to the order in which 
these week days do occur m a bilingual list 
now in the British Museum, where the seven, 
full planetary group is airanged aslollows — 
The Moon, Sm, 

The Sun, Shamasb, 

Jupiter, Merodacb, 

Venus, Ishtar, 

Saturn, Ninip (Nirig) 

Mercury, Nebo, 

Mars, Nergal 

The reason for this purnaey of the moon is 
due to an early notion of the Sumerians who 
regarded the Moon as ‘ the measurer’, and for 
certain purposes ns the parent of the Sun Of 
these, the five planets, and the Sun and the 
Moon got to be connected with the chief gods 
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of tho Hammurabi Pantheon very early, and 
a study of the various attributes of these gods 
associated with the dajsmake them somewhat 
different in character from what the Greeks 
must have had in mind when they made the 
equations to the gods of their Pantheon To 
take only one instance, take Mercury, Ncbo 
(Nebu) of tho Babylonians He was no doabb 
tho messenger and announcer of the gods as 
the Greek Hermes Professor Jnstrow has it 
of him “ hike Ea, 13 he is the embodiment and 
source of wisdom Tho art of writing — and 
therefore of all literature is more particularly 
associated with him Tho common form of 
his name designates him as the god of the 
Stylus 14 ” This is a character for J upucr, that 
agrees far closer with that of tho Hindus 
than anything that the Greeks have to 3how 
Although in this bilingual record the planets 
are not ai ranged in the ordei in which wo have 


13 It must bo noted that Et is tho Babylonian cod 
that comes nearest in conception to tho Indian Visbnn 
the deity presiding over Jupiter 

14 Aspoots of Religious Beliefs and Practice in 
Babylonia and Assyria Page 95 
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them at present, the heading of the list by the 

moon is a matter of importance particularly 

in lespect of its Sumerian associations Could 

it not be that the Tamils got this pecuhauty 

from Babylonians dnect, if they could not 

have given that position to the Moon foi 

the same reason that the Sumerians did? 

In this connection, the chaiacter given to 

Mars may also be studied usefully Mais is 

described by professor Pinches as ‘Lord of the 

great habitation’, which according to him 

would be a parallel to that of his spouse, Eresh- 

ki-gal 15 Of this kind of greatness for Mars, 

there is nothing corresponding among the 

Hindus, but when Nergal got to be associated 

with Erech particularly, he symbolised the 

destroying influence of the Sun and was ac- 

oompamed by the demons of pestilence “Mars 

was a planet of evil, plague and death its 
» 

animal form was the wolf ” The Indian 
■god associated with Mars is Yama or death, 
the nearest approach to Babylonian Nergal 
Whereas m Greece, Mars was associated with 
Ares, the War-God, who assumed his boar- 

15 The goddess of the nether world 
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form and slew Adonis The Indian, rather 
the Aryo-Indian Association of Agni with Mars 
finds support m Babylonian tradition We 
would invite attention to the following extract 
in this connection — 

£ The drift of Babylonian culture was f not 
only directed westwaid towards the coast of 
Palestine, and from thence to Greece during 
the Phoenician period, but also eastward 
thiough Elam to the Iranian plateau and 
India Reference has already been made to 
the resemblances between early Yedio and 
Sumerian mythologies When the “ new 
songs” of the Aryan invaders of India were 
being composed, the sky and ocean god, 
Yaruna, who resembles Ea-Oannes and Mitra- 
who links with Shamash, were already declin- 
ing m splendour. Other cultural influences 
were at work Certain of the Aryan tribes, for 
instance, buried their dead in Yaiuna’s “house 
of clay”, while a growing proportion cremated 
their dead and worshipped Agni, the fire 
god. At the close of the Yedic period there 
were fresh invasions into middle India, and 
the “late comers” introduced new beliefs, 
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including the doctnnes of the Ti an emigration 
of Souls and of the Ages of the Univeise 
Goddesses also rose into piommence, and the 
Yedic gods beoame minor deities, and subject 
to Brahma, Vishnu, and Shiva These “late 
comeis” had undoubtedly been influenced by 
Babylonian ideas befoie they entered India. 
In then Doctrine of the Woild’s Ages 01 Yugas, 
for instance, we aie foicibly reminded of the 
Euphratean ideas regarding space and time 
Mr Eobert Brown, juur , who is an authonty 
in this connection, shows that the system by 
which the “Day of Biahrna” was calculated 
in India resembles closely an astronomical 
system which obtained m Babylonia, where 
apparently the theory of cosmic periods had 
origin ’ 

Donald A. Mackenzie Myths of Babylonia 
and Assyria p 199 

One would imagine then that the possi- 
bilities were that if the Indians borrowed 
these, 10 the chances of then bonowmg from 

16 Referenoe maj here be made to the article id the. 
Bhandarkar Oommensuration volume by Mr B G 
Tilab on the Yeda and the Babylonian Oreation*Epio 
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Babylonia were far gi eater than from the 
Greeks, and that so late, as after Firmicus 
Matuinus and Panlus AlexandrmuB. In 
support of this position, there are a few more 
points which ought to be noted here. 

In the arrangement of the houses of the . 
zodiac, it is now admitted that it was the 
Babylonian scientist first of all who divided 
the ecliptic into twelve well-known divisions, 
of which there is a noticeable distinction in 
lespect of the tenth house as it is known to 
the Greeks and the Hindus The Babylonians 
called it Tebet, which stood for Ea’s ‘goatfish ’ 
The Greek equivalent therefor is merely Capri- 
coinus, which means the goat The Hindu 
equivalent Makara is much nearer the goat- 
fish than the goat itself The name of the 
planet Venus gives it among the Greeks the 
character of the woman-Aphrodite, and Venus 
was associated with Ishtar m Babylonia, but 
Venus is never associated with a female deity 
among the Indians, except for the fact that 
the Adhi Devata is supposed to be Saohi, the 
wife of Indra. The planet itself is regarded as 
associated with £>ukra, a man-nshi or a god- 
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rishi- It is now accepted by the world of 
scholars that the Yuga and the Kalpa calcula- 
tions (the exeligmos of the Gieeks,) which 
begin to figure in the Brahmana period of 
Indo-Aiynn history show very close associa- 
tions with the Saroi of the Babylonians, and 
m the naming and arranging of the cosmic 
periods, 01 ages of the universe, there is an 
apparently remarkable difference between the 
Greek and the Indian notions, which latter are 
in closer agreement with that of the Irish 17 
The Indian ages are in the Indian ordei 


S?t srren 3 

f^r qrssrc^fmi s n 


Tins passago from tbo Balncbnritam of Bbasn, a drama- 
tist of high reputation anterior to Kalidasa states that 
in tho K^ta^uga Vishnu was Nara}ana of Couch-white 
colour In tho Trota>uga ho was Vislrnu, who measu- 
red tbo Universo in three strides, of a golden colour 
In tho Dvnpara ho was Bama, who killed Havana, of 
tho colour of Durva-grass (dark green) In Kali he 
becomes Damodara of the endurmg dark of ooll>rium 
This lo quite representative of the orthodox soholarly 


view, 
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Silvern (White), Golden (Yellow), the Bronze 
(Red, seems to be lathei dark green than red) 
and Iron or black, whereas the Greeks would 
begin with the Golden and put Silvern second. 

In regard to the zodiacal airangement of 
the Babylonians, Mr Brown the author of the 
Primitive Constellations quotes Diadoius, 
who gave a resume of Babylonian astrono- 
mical aetiology m the following terms “ The 
jive planets wei e called ‘ interpreter s ' , and in 
subjection to this were marshalled thirty stars 
which were styled divinities of the council. 
The chiefs of the divinities are twelve in 
number, to each of whom th6y assign a month 
and one of the twelve signs of the zodiac ” 
This takes us to the question of the basis of 
the astronomical system of tbe Hindus 
We have alieady pointed out that Mi Swami- 
kannu Pillai regards the basis as essentially 
chronological , whereas, the basis of the 
Babylonian system is astrological and perhaps 
even seasonal. That this is so is in evidence 
as “the three constellations associated with 
each month had eaoh a symbolic significance * 
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they reflected the characters of their months*®. 
This quotation is clear eviflence that it was 
seasonal as well as astrological We have 
early evidence of the seasonal character 
of the anangemeut of the divisions of the 
year m the Tolkappiam itself, where in 
Sutra 6, the six-fold division of the vear is 
clearly made on the basis of the 12 sipns of 
the zodiac, and beginning with the rainy 
season The commentator, who o' crrrcc 
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sun, June- July. So that there is one 
division now which is altogether on the 
basis of the seasons of the year, and 
that it is the time-honoured division of 
the Tamils is inferable fiom its constituting 
the basis of Tamil division for all purposes of 
grammar and poetics, whether they rest upon 
the authority of the Tolkappiam or no But 
that this was not the sole basis could be proved 
by the fact that as m the case of the Baby- 
lonians, the basal idea of the Indian astrological 
system is the recognition of the astral bodies 
as the souls of the departed good, who from 
their distant positions exercised an influence 
over the world and mankind That that was 
a very popular idea even from the Vedic times 
could be proved by the following The Appa- 
stamba Dharmasutra, 19 which is an early Sutra 
and without question earlier than A D. 400> 
has a statement, m the chapter dealing with 
the spiritual advantages of having a son, that 
those of “ Good Works J ’ m life shine like the 
Great Bear (Saptarshimandala), high above all 

19 II IS 24 , 13 Tatra ye punyakrtab, fcosbam 
prakrfcayah para jvalantyab upalabhyantS 
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else , as authority for this is quoted the Tait- 
tiriya Samhita 20 The same idea occurs in the 
Ramayana m a moie general and popular 
connection when Indrapt, son of Havana, by 
his extraordinary power of magic throws the 
head of Rama before Sita in her gaiden her- 
mitage She bemoans the loss of her husband 
She is made to state in this connection that 
he had joined in heaven the company of his 
father and there, having become a Naksbatra, 
he is said to see ‘ the whole of the Ikshvaku 
family of royal rishies> but, as she said, 
he neglected to see her m that forelorn 
condition down below ’ 21 This is a clear 

20 Sukrtamva otam 

lyotlmehi yannakabatram 
Tai Bam V iv 9 

21 Pibra Da^arathena tvam svassurbna mamanagha 
sarvaiboha pifcribhib eardbam nunam svarge sama- 

galab 

dm naksbatrabhutaBtyam mabatkarmakrfcam priyam, 
punyarn rajarahi vamsam tvam atmanab sama- 
vokebasb 

kim mamna prakehasa ra]an &c. 

VI. 32. 18 ' 

4 


21 
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indication of the general belief of men of 
good deeds being tiansformed into stars, 
an idea quite similar to that which con- 
stitutes one of the mam items of Babylonian 
astronomical belief, with of course chaiactens- 
tic minor differences The same authority 
quoted already has it that “ the basal idea in 
' Babylonian asbiology appears to be the recogni- 
tion of the astral bodies as spnits 01 fates, who 
exercised an influence over the gods, the woild, 
and mankind These were worshipped in 
groups when they were yet nameless ” It 
must be noted here that these gioups were 
general groups of seven in Babylonia That 
this was so when the early Greeks came in 
contact with it is in evidence in the following 
quotation fiom Plutarch “ lespeetmg the 
planets, which they call the bn th-ndmg 
divinities, the Chaldeans lay down that two 
(Venus and Jupiter) are propitious, and two 
(Mars and Saturn) malign, and thiee (Sun, 
Moon and Mercury) of a middle nature 
Mr Biown’s commentary is “an asbiologer 
would say, these three are propitious with 
the good, and may be malign with the 
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bad 22 That this was the early notion of the 
Cheeks also is seen in a passage in the drama, 
Pas of Anstaphanes In that comedy one 
•character Trygaeus is shown as having just 
then made an expedition to heaven , a slave 
meets him and asks him is not the story true 
then, “ that we become stars when we die ! ’ 
4 Certainly ’ was the answer And Trygaeus 
is made to follow the answer by pointing to 
the star into which Ion of Chios has just been 
metamorphosed Mr Lang’s commentary on 
this is “ Anstaphanes is making fun of some 
popular Greek superstition ” (Custom and 
Myth pp 133 Bt Seq ) 

The counteipart of this notion but exhibited 
in more serious form is the well-known story 
of Dhruva, which occuis in all the Puranas, 23 


22 Primitive oonsfcellations Vo I p 343 
28 SFfcTTCFICm | 

si U 

f^TT^TW^TT ?#IT rWT V^TII 

’S'Bl 'SwR^41mi II 

Vishnu Purapa I xu 89 — 91 
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wheie the boy as the result of a severe penance 
was found a place above all the stars and 
constellations The star Dhruva is according, 
to Hindu astronomical ideaB the pole star, 
which, as such, is above all the other starR and 
constellations and the Great Beai (Saptar- 
shayab) When this idea got mixed up with the 
seasonal year of the Tamils in very early 
times, we get the state of things, which 
indicates a combination of ideas from two or 
three diffeient astronomical systems, that is 
where exactly we find ourselves m the Tamil 
county 94 There is one school of opinion which 
would ascribe all the scientific elements m 
astronomy to the Greeks, and that is what 
exactly is at the bottom of the notion that 
practically everything in astronomy, the very 
basal ideas of astronomy, m India was borrow- 
ed from the Greeks To this school belongs 
only one Assynalogist of great reputation and 
that is Professoi Jastrow, practically all the 
rest of the Assynalogists do not seem to sup- 
port his view m respect of the indebtedness of 

24 Sea the concluding lines of the po'em 229 of Faram 
with which we began tbiB investigation 
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the world to the Greeks for scientific astro- 
nomy, and more lecent research seems to 
support the majority Professoi Goodspeed 
says that duung the Sumerian period “ the 
forms and relations of geometry were employed 
for purposes of augury The heavens weie 
mapped out, and the courses of the heavenly 
bodies traced to deteimine the bearing of their 
movements upon human destinies ” 35 What is 
worse foi this claim in behalf of Greece 
is the recent discovery of a document from the 
archives of Nineveh, which gives unmistake- 
able evidence of the existence of au observatory 
with a body of official astronomers, whose 
business it was to predict eclipses and issue 
circulars for the various ceremonies and obser- 
vances that have to be made on the occasion 
of these eclipses Professor Harper’s transla- 
tion of one of these documents puts the case 
very well and the following extracts are taken 
from it with the comments of Mr D A 
Mackenzie. “ As for the eclipse of the Moon, 
about which the king, My Lord, has written 
to me, a watch was kept for it in the cities of 

2D A history of the Babylonians ti Assyrians p 93 
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Akkad, Borsippa and Nippur We observe it 
ourselves m the city of Akkad . and 
whereas the lung, My Lotd, oidered me to 
observe also the eclipse of the Sun, I watched 
to see whether it book place or not and what 
passod before my eyes, I now report to the 
king, My Loid It was an eclipse of the 
Moon that took place it was total, over 
Syria and the shadow' fell on the land of the 
r Amontes, the land of the Hittites and m part 
on the land of the Chaldees ” Professor Sayce 
comments “ We gather fioni this letter that 
there were no less than thiee observatories m 
northern Babylonia one at Akkad, near 
Sippara , one at Nippur, now Niffer , and ono 
at Borsippa, within the site of Babylon As 
Boisippa possessed a university, it was natural 
that one of the three observatories sbould be 
established there ” 2G It is not necessary to 
go veiy much farther in regard to these We 
may state, however, that according to the 
calculations of Mr Brown, the signs of the 
zodiac were fixed in the year 2084 B. C 
(Primitive Constellations Vol II pp 147 et. 

26 Myths of Babylonia and Assyria pp 321 — 22 
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seq) If then the zodiacal houses were fixed so 
eaily and if such a similarity could be noticed 
between the systems of eaily astronomical 
notions both of the Hindus of Northern India 
and of the South on the one side, and the Baby- 
lonians on the othei, and if some of the mmute 
but chaiactenstic differences noticed between 
Greece and India be the facts that they are, 
the inference seems inesistible that if there . 

•i 

had been bonowing by the Hindus the chances 
are that the borrowing was from Babylonia 
rather than fiom Greece, whatever might have 
taken place in latei times and in scientific 
astionomy Even in respect of this what we 
find very difficult to understand is why an 
astronomei of the reputation of Varahamihira, 
who examines all the systems of astronomy 
then known to him dispassionately, and agrees 
with some views of one school and othei views 
of anothei, should actually be charged with 
having borrowed wholesale fiom the Greeks 
without an acknowledgment in the face of the 
fact that he often quotes with approval 
Yavanacharya as against Satyacbarya and 
others, so far at any rate as astrology is 
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concerned. But that is not to our present « 
purpose. What we wish to point out is that 
m the particular poem that Mr Swamikannu 
Pillai has taken for investigating the system 
•of astronomy that had vogue among the Tamils, 
he remarks that the month Pangum leferred 
to is the solar Pangum and not the lunar 
We wish that he were on firmer ground in 
making that statement. That the character 
of Tamilian astronomy might be regarded as 
solar finds support in another passage of the 
same Tamil classic we quoted from before, 
namely, Padirruppattu In poem 59 there 
is reference to the month of Mail which is 
described as a cold month 37 It must however 
also be noted here that the term for the month 
used there is Tingal (moon) which suggests 
a lunation being the basis of the month, so that 
even so early the two systems seem to have 

27 UHT& SasrpiDtr a-t 

usefiffa-pw uffcsa Lcgear 

The commentary explains Ma3i, as the character of 
Md£i and the expression Ma-kur which gives the name to 
the poem means the doubling of the body owing to cold 
Cf. Sans Makare Kumdalatoftih. (In the month of 
Mabora people double up their bodies owmg to tbe oold } 
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licen in u^e together It has perhaps now 
become clear that any general statement that 
the week day was not known would he very 
harnrdotis to make, and much less would it 
be ttue to apply that as a test of chionology 
in respect of works of literature making refer- 
ences to week days. It nmj also ha\o become 
deal b) now that the hisal notion of Hindu 
astronomy w is not exactly chronology although 
chronology did become a \ital part of it later 
The earlier notions certainly veie based both 
upon the seasons and upon the astrological- 
— animistic ideas of the stars in both these res- 
pects, showing considerable similanty to tbo 
carl} notions of the Babylonians and of the 
Sumerians before them We shall not enter 
into the question of who the Sumerians w’ere, 
and whether they were at ail connected with 
the South Indian Tamils, but we might state 
in closiug that there is very little doubt that 

23 Attention maj horo bo drawn to tho pnpnnpo of 
McgaBlboucB oxtraalod on p G7 above BtutniR that the 
PntxJjn countrj waa divided into 3Go villagofi bo that tbo 
revenue of one may bo brought in over* dn>^_„Thi8 pre- 
sumes a jour of 3G5 dnjs 
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there was communication by way of the sea 
between Babylonia and India at least in the- 
6th and 6th centuries B C , and that communi- 
cation would certainly beai the inference that 
some of these ideas also travelled therefrom, 

i 

although we are m no position to state defini- 
tely that the borrowing was all on the Indian, 
side The general assumptions having been 
proved to be false, the whole system built there- 
vSn, we feai, cannot stand. 

We would point out in conclusion that the 
week day as such has no astionomical signi- 
ficance except that in the arrangement of the 
week and m the notion of the presiding deity 
of tfie day, astronomers do brwg in the 
punciple of the relative distance of the planets 
into consideiation But this, it strikes ns, is- 
only an astionomical aftei-thought to explain 
peihaps the phenomenon that had already 
been somewhat in popular usage. All else 
connected with the week and the week day is 
of an astrological character associated with 
augury and of the animistic notions under- 
lying that To say more than that, it seems 
to us, would be saying too much 



APPENDIX TO CHAPTER VII 
We present our readers m the form of an 
appendix to this cbaptei two extracts from 
Mr. KG- Sesha Aiyai’s ai tide m the Christian, 
College Magazine, already refeued to, by 
permission of the author, relating to the astio- 
nomical data of the 6ilappadikaram-Mamine- 
lcalai We have already given a short exciitf- - 
sus, in legaid to poem 229 of Puram, of our 
own in the body of the paper 

(1) “ The passages in 6ilappadikaram that 
are discussed by Mr Swamikannu Pillai are 
found in (d&tressrarrana;, text and commentary, 
and su.Qsncr^ir&np The opening lines of 
^iressrsir'smjs tell us when the departure of 
Kovalan and Kannaki from Kavenpumpattt- 
nam took place These lines are as follows : — 
eurrear&estf eSL^iuiretDeDsenp lurnDp^j 
LSear^^cpsSsrLdiSesr Qq/gruldS 
<&ir/fl(n) © vfl&ffjD 65Kni_f5iT£ <srEQSjcn) 

Adiyarkunallar’s commentary on these lines 
contains the following note ‘ &p$£6s>jr,&- 

{eIibglL, Lj 0 ^w/TGrr — Q&rrfB , 
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ewr/ru i @tru9jpi. Qpt -iy-jn QpSes) ir 

ILjLD ^a^SSSTlLjlEl ■A.Uf.tU & Gllfl SUIT IT fS $ P Q&IT Uj-QlU fl ft, 
* rtr(offi>LDfiir6ifl'Ggi]LD ’ erssrup^esr ^)(T^ujsQjSi—®^rr 

^ld eScfiir ftu.ff^lQ&inp.uSp/BS &06ua.r& 

Qjaujy.etifljD ^ir6uu£ssp^ear u^esT^sarjjiui us&QpLD 
(o&irLoeu/r iTQpujQup/D ^gpii—p&Gi) Km * sst (X>mn e*t(9 
peS&tr 6s>6V6BirS ^j^upQpiresru^p Q&eusujruja £{p 
eanxilLjUt (3&L^6tDL-.lLjLa Qupfl fi!T& Co SUIT Si p gp l§6!MUnfSkj 
j-jfsh<5a)edDrua us&jSg) aasuaem/ru Qurr(t£ ^cbRl- p,gP 
Sei>6ijUL—L^ j>jK Qiuesrpeutrj)! 

The passage in ss^em^sn-etop which reads as 
follows — 


ffiL- Qufi(VjL- U&SjSJP 
pfpeo pi—i—iB Qnesrjp 

Q evened satrap Q ptr enQsrrTliLjsssTesur 
exjsnsr^irearLD^ietnjT QiLia i_a &■ QaQjpiQi&gtij 
qpanaiLj (XpesurQi— 

relates to the destruction of Madura by fiie as 
the result of Kannaki’s curse Of these, the 
two passages from the text, valuable as they 
are, are not obviously by themselves capable of 
yielding any definite result, but not so, ho w- 
evei, the commentator’s note , and if the 
details mentioned m it be accurate, we ought 
to be able to establish with almost absolute 
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certainty the date of Ailappadikaram Mr 
Swamikannti Pillai behoves that the note by 
the commentator is capable of giving us 
a definite, unimpeachable date, and be 
exultantly says that “between A B., 1 and 
A D 1900 there wa* only one year, one month 
and ouo day, satisfying all the conditions, and 
that was Monday, 17tb May, A.D. 75G ’ Let 
us see if this statement is correct 

The passage in question gives the following ’ 
details — 

(i) The month of Chitrai in that yea\ 
commenced on Sunday, Tbnthiya, Swathi 
nakshatra 

(n) Twenty-eighth Chitrai, was Saturday, 
Full Moon, Chitra nakshatia That day the 
flag was hoisted for the festival of India 

(m) After 28 days, the duration of the 
festival, the flag was lowered. 

(iv) On the 28th Yaika^i, Monday, the 
thirteenth day of the bright lunar fortnight, 
Anushain Star, the bath in the sea took place 
and the lovers quarrelled 

(v) On the 29th VaikaSi, Tuesday Kettai- 
nakshatram, which was a destructive combi- 
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nation, the fourteenth day of waxing moon, 
after the moon had set, when the sky was 
dark Kovalan left with Kannaki 

It will be noted that these details aie not 
given m the text, which simply says, refeinng 
to the day of Kovalan’s flight with his wife, 
that it was aftei the moon had set on the last 
day of the blight half, and before sunrise the 
next morning, when the sky was daik. Sup- 
posing for a moment the details given by 
Adiyarkunallai aie coneet, whence did he get 
them? The commentator lived probably in 
the twelfth century , and even if Mr Swami- 
kannu Pillai’s conclusion be accepted nearly 
four centuries had expned since the composition 
of Sillappathikaram before this note was writ- 
ten Did Adiyarkunallai make his own calcula- 
tion or did he repeat what he had heard ? Mr 
Swamikannu Pillai opines that there should 
have been ‘ a continuous unbioken tradition 
of annotation dating almost from the date of 
the poem,’ and the v commentator m the 
present instance had preserved what he had 
obtained from eailiei scholiasts Even upon 
that explanation, the commentator’s note could 
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not be accepted as really of \alue, as after all 
it might have been supplied by the ingenuity 
of an earhei aunotatoi, and as in the piocess 
of repetition it might easily have uudci-gone 
alterations in material particulars However, 
the astronomic l! information supplied in the 
note seems to be thoiouglily fanciful, as one 
can see from Mr. Swaimkannu Pillai’s paper 
itself Besides, the icokomng of days in the 
note seems to be pmv.hng We are told that 
the flag was hoisted on 2Slh Chitiai, Satuiday 
and as w c arc told that the 2Sth Vaikaii was 
Monday, the mouth of Cbitrai in that }eai 
must ha\ e had only thirty days So the festival, 
ahich was of twenty-eight days ’ duration must 
have closed on 25th Vaikasi, when the flag must 
have been taken down, and one fails to see 
how’ the bath that concludes the festival took 
place as stated m the note, only on the 2Sth 
Vaikasi Tbeie is no doubt from the nairatiou 
of the story in the poem that Kovalau and 
Kannalu left for Maduia on the night of the 
bath itself, before dawn of nevt morning, and 
yet we read in the note that they left on the 
night of Tuesday, the 29fch Vaiko/^Obviously" 
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the note as it stands, even apart from its 

astronomical learning, is incorrect or not easily 

explicabli Js the astronomical information, 

at any rate, free from error? M ihumahupadh- 

jiiya Pandit V. Swainmatha Ai}ar, the revered 
0 

editor of ttilappadikaram, says in a footnote 
that the information contained m tho note 
appears to be incorrect, but Mr Swamikannu 
Pillai, whiln extolling the learned Pandit’s 
candour, rebukes the astrologer who enabled 
that footnote to he written for ignorance of 
astrological calculation I nevertheless venture 
to say that tho conditions in this curious note 
are impossible and that the learned Mabama- 
hopadhya>a’s footnote is justified 

To arrive at 756 A D Dnvau Bahadur L D 
Swamikannu Pillar has freely edited the 
commentator’s note As regards the commen- 
cement of Ghitrai in that year, he says that it 
was a day of Svvati in the sense that Swati 
began on that day at 38 Ghatikar after sunrise 
He admits that ordinarily such a day would 
be called a day of Chitra nakshatra, but in 
explanation of the commentator’s blunder, he 
states that the commentatoi appears to have 
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A 

obtained his nakshatra by backward calculation 
fiom ‘‘Jyeshta,” the star under whose malig- 
nant influence, Kovalan and Kannaki left for 
Madura This itself would be enough to con- 
demn the note as untrustworthy What is the 
basis foi holding that it was on a Tuesday which 
co-existed with Jyeshta star, that the husband 
and wife left their house m Kaveiipattmam ? 4 
Apparently the commentator’s knowledge of 
astrology was so poor that he could not thmk 
of any other malignant combination except 
the popular Tuesday with Kettai star, and 
starting therefrom he worked the details back- 
waid as best as he could If the star on the 
first day of Ghitrai has according to Mr 
Swamikannu Pillai', been wrongly stated m the 
note, so has also the Thithi , for he tells us 
that the third thithi is a mistake for the first 
thithi Thus this part of the note, m order to 
make A. D 756 acceptable, should be made 
to read — The month of Ghitiai m that year 
began on Sunday, Prathama, Chitra nakshatra* 
The second part of the note declaies the 28th 
Ghitrai was Satuiday, full moon Chitrajaak- 

shatra Mi Swamikannu Pillai points 
22 
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in 756 A D in the month of Chitrai, the fall 
moon oommenced at 413 ghatikas after sunrise 
the same day Obviously, therefoie, Satmday, 
28th Chitrai did not combine with the full 
moon at all Indeed the thithi that was cur- 
rent at sunrise on Saturday and properly 
speaking the thithi of that day was Thrayo- 
dasi, the thirteenth lunar day However, Mr. 
Swamikaunu Pillai gets over the difficulty 
. created by the commentator’s inconvenient 
statement by inviting us to hold that by “full 
moon” must have been meant, a day near full 
moon! Why the commentator, who is at such 
considerable pains to supply details that will 
fill up lacunae in the astrological references m 
the text, should be guilty of such loose writing 
one cannot easily explain , but the suggestion 
is enough to stamp the statements m the note 
with unreliability 

Relating to Kovalan’s departuie with 
Kannaki, the note says, it was on Tuesday, 
29th Vaikaii, under the malignant influence 
- of Kettai (Jyeshta), after the moon of the 
fourteenth thithi m the bright fortnight had 
set, and before sunrise. The statement is 
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very specific , and yet in order to apply it to 
756 A,D , we should again hold that the 
language is loose Though the language 
of the note would denoto that Kovalan 
and Kanuaki left m the small horns of the 
morning between Tuesday and Wednesday, 
and that the moon of the fourteenth thithi 
has just set, and that further Jyeshta co- 
existed with Tuesday at the moment they 
started Mr Swamikannu Pillai finds that 
every one of these positions has to be given 
up According to him, the departuie must 
have taken place in the small houis of the 
morning between Monday and Tuesday, that 
is before the sun rose on Tuesday , that there 
was no combination of Jyeshta and Tuesday 
when they started , (as a mattei of fact 
Anusham lasted till 10 A M on Tuesday) , 
that there was no Chadurd&si at all on Tuesday, 
which was on the contrary a full moon day 
We are told by Mr Swamikannu Pillai that 
there was an eclipse at this full moon , and 
we may be permitted to doubt whether, if 
Mr Swamikannu Pillai’s date be correct, that 
fact could under any circumstance have been 
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lefts out by the commentator who m the 
passage under discussion is trying to account 
for the subsequent disaster that befell Kovalan. 
A day of eclipse is astiologically condemned 
as highly disastrous for a journey , and it is 
strange that that pre-eminently bad omen is 

mentioned at all, when, according to Mi 

\ 

Swamikannu Pillai, Adyarkunallar is so scru- 
pulous as to mention the subsequent co-exist- 
ense of Jyeshta star with Tuesday, the first 
day of the journey, though the subsequent 
naAa yoga so created could not astrologically 
affect the destinies of Kovalan and Kannaki 
It may also be noted here* that on 28th 
Vaikasi, 6ukla Tnyodaii and Anusham did 
not co-exist, as stated by the commentator 
I have tiled so far to show how m spite of 
Mi, Swamikannu Pillai’s statement that 756 
A D satisfies all the conditions laid down m 
the note, theie is not even one condition that 
without very material alteration could be 
made to apply to that yeai Mr Swamikannu 
Pillai has absolutely brushed aside the 
statements of the commentator as they are, 
and has substituted data of his own that will 
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support bis view If instead of the eighth 
century, he had decidedupon any othei century, 
the same process of editing, the same -process 
of revising and correcting might still be adopt- 
ed to arrive at that pre-determmed conclusion. 

(II) The other circumstance that lendeis it 
impossible according to Mr Swamikannu 
Pillai to look for Silappadikaram, before the 
-eighth century is said to be supplied by Mam- 
mekalai The passages upon which the argu- 
ment is built are these — 

Q$T(7r}uj£s3T(oLX>£?l G>LD.T(Tfj(ip&irjL’ Q&GSTpiSssT 
iSesrppse&siiiiSp 

QuJfSp ^£1)2)00® S l £_f-0'5 i 5?»\2^3'.T67r JjJJ } 
i&TLippi crsyrsjts aj(Zps^in3'5iij£i2i 
imQuQTjiDun-jS’SjriD Q&strsr 

xrrsrru QuTy>*au'o > ur(ig£p 

Mam xi 40 — 46 

fpQBGHggzphoqrjm. OmLt-rcrru^ p 

Mam sn 77 — S 

QwflGajTevtSpxp Gup^eauas, 
a9(7y£xcrr (Jeysrfi Qsvft sJ§Pu_up 

Qi&g/SusiTQjjfipS&j? G^srptSs? 
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LEe&ppilGtBL- S&ntSesrp pseaeuaSp 
Qlht^pp&ogv Qi^QQuitq^k fishu Quirtppp 

Mam sv 22 — 6. 

The importance of these passages, we are told, 
is that they tell us that the Buddha will be 
reborn 1,616 yeais after, when the very time 
units that concurred at his first appearance 
weie produced, and that the day on which 
Manimekalai appealed before the pool of 
Manipallavam was that very day and hour. I 
am inclined to think that Mr Swamikannu 
Pillat has misunderstood the passages when he 
takes them to mean that the day and hour 
when Manimekalai visited the sacred pool 
was the very day and hour of the expected 
readvent of Buddha, exactly 1,616 years after 
his fiist appearance It is in the extract 
from canto XI that the expression j^mretR/sBir 
oru QuirQgfBiuQuirqg&i occurs There is no 
refeience there to Buddha’s reappearance in 
the year 1616 If Divatilakai intended to tell 
Manimekalai that that day Buddha was expect- 
ed to reappear, she would have in unambigu- 
ous terms proclaimed that great and all 
important fact, and not contented herself with 
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mentioning merely the miraculous appeai- 
ance of the sacred bowl. Theie is no doubt 
that she is refeiring to an annually recurring 
miracle on Vaikaii Yisaka, which m the very 
nature of things would be a day of special 
holiness and significance to the Tamil Bud- 
dhists. In this connection reference may be 
made to Mammekalai, canto XIY 11 92-94 
from which it is clear that when the bowl was' 
thrown into the tank, the bidding was that it 
should appear on the surface onoe every year 
till it should reach the hands of one virtuous 
and holy enough to take possession of it The 
great Tamil scholar, Mahamahopadhyaya 
V Swaminatha Aiyei interprets the context 
as referring to an annual solemnity, and if I 
may be peimitted to say so m all humility, I 
perfectly agree with that interpretation 
Besides, the notion of Buddha’s reappearance in 
1,616 years is supplied by the passage extracted 
from canto XII of Mammekalai, which describes 
the h erome’8 visit to Aravana Adigal , and he 
conveys the glorious information to her that 
when Buddha is born again m the year 1616, 
a new era of umveisal peace and love and 
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good-will, which the Beer graphically desenbes, 
will be heralded If as a matter of fact the 
Buddha has already appeared again ou the day 
and at the moment when Mammekalai obtain- 
ed the bowl, Aravana Adigai would have told 
her that the new eia had already dawned as 
the new Buddha was already boin, but he 
does not say anything of the kind, but only 
m^kes a prediction. The language is pie- 
• eminently suggestive of an advent yet to 
happen It IS “ Quir l aSewTcrre3r(S(nj>6arji3i f LDfnp- 

i3pun(B ] 11 <( Ljpp @T}To9j)) QpirGmjoinaair&v ” 

Mr Swamikannu Pillai seems to have put a 
forced construction on the passages, and there- 
upon built an argument If my view supported 
as it is by the view of the foremost Tamil 
scholar of the day is correct, it is plain that the 
passages in Mammekalai have no relevancy 
whatever to the discussion of the problem we 
have taken up for solution Supposing, how- 
ever, that Mr Swamikannu Pillai’s view of 
the passages is correct, and their oombincd 
effect is to make out that the day of Mam- 
rnekalai's visit to the pool was the day of 
Buddha’s expected reappearance/ we have to 
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consider from wbnt (Into 1,016 \enrs are 
to be counted, and to which of the throe 
events m Buddha's hiMori\ Inn birth, his 
sambodln or hm nirvana, the combination 
of tunc units jofor^ Mr Svmnihannn 
Pillai Lhinhs it )ns reference to Buddha’s 
mrvan i, and from that 1,616 \ ears should 
be reckoned lie righllv hold* tint none of 
the accepted dates for Buddha’s nirvana would 
«mt, and lljorefore he ns'-nmes 8 16 B C for Inn 
purpos< s, ns thnt m nenr wlmt is said to hive 
been the nccepted dnte for the mrvnnn (B.C 
SiO) in Chinn in the seventh century after 
Christ' 1,G16 j oars after 8 J 6 B C would take 
to 771 \ 1 ) That being the day when Mnm- 
mekilat visited the divine pool and received 
the divine begging bowl, tlio epic poom Mam- 
mokalai must have been written not earlier 
than the eighth century To arrive at tins 
result Mr Swamikannu Pillai arbitral jly 
assumes 846 B C as the date of the nirvana 
that the Southern Tamil Buddhists had m 
mind, that 1,616 years should be reckoned 
from the date of the nirvana, 

-expression u S &0 upfiesQLH&t 6 
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Q&mpiQ&r" refers to the date of fche solar 
month and that the thithi is not mentioned 
in the passage, but it is full moon It 
is admitted that the expession ‘ the middle of 
the nakshati as’ denotes Visakha, which is the 
14th m the list of 27 stars, counting fiom 
Karthigai Perhaps this very circumstance 
should indicate that Mammekalai was com- 
posed before the reckoning formAswim had 
been substituted. Let that, however, pass.. 
What is the warrant for holding that the 
alleged Chinese date for the Nirvana had been 
accepted by the Buddhists of South India? 
The Tamil Buddhists of South India had no 
doubt their own traditional dates based on the 
accounts current in she Tamil country Ac- 
cording to such tradition (I) Buddha’s birth 
was in Rishabha Wednesday ,Vi6akhanakshatra 
full moon, and (3) His nirvana was m Rishaba 
Tuesday, Vaisakha nakshatra, full moon. 
The northern Buddhists, Weber tells us, had 
fourteen different accounts of the life eventB 
of Buddha ranging from 2422 B.C to 546 B*C 
The southern Buddhists too had possibly a 
fairly large number ranging over a similarly 
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long period Accepting Mr. Swamikannu 
Pillai’s suggestion that a date antecedent to 
800 B C should be discovered foi the purposes 
of our present problem, we find that the 
following dates will satisfy the conditions — 

1 Birth 1450 B C. Rishabha 7th, Fri- 
day, Vi6akha nakshatra 30 gh 32 p. full moon 
59 gh 18 p 

2 Sambodhi 1415 B C Rishabha 10th, 
Wednesday, Vi&Lkha 8-37, full moon 48-28* 

3 Nirvana 1371 B C Rishabha 2nd, 
Tuesday, Vi6aka after 15 gh 46 p and full 
moon after 15 gh 62 p These dates besides 
satisfying the conditions regarding the month 
week day, nakshatra and thithi, also accoid 
with the traditional notion that Buddha 
attained sambodhi thirty-five years after his 
birth, and nirvana m his eightieth year These 
dates are neither improbable nor fanciful 
Kalhana in his Rajatharangim places- 
Kanishka 150 yeais after the nirvana of 
Buddha, and says that Kanishka and his 
brothers Hushka and Jushka — the Vasishka 
and Huvishka of the historians — came immedi- 
ately before Gonanda who aocoiding to him 
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- began his leign in 1182 BO I am not 
appealing to Kalhana’s history, but I refer to 
him only to show the currency of a tiadition 
about the date of Buddha’s nirvana, upon 
which obviously he based his account of 
Kamshka’s date The date for the nirvana 
that we might gather from Kalhana’s state- 
ments that have been noted above will be 
1,182 plus 150 plus the period covered by the 
reigns of Kamshka, Vasishka and ^’Huvishka, 
which Kalhana says covered one generation, 
(say, foity years) but which according to 
Dr Luders is about sixty years This will 
give us 1372 or 1392 B 0. So if we accept 
these dates the next question would be, 
from which of these three dates should we 
reckon 1,616 years to arrive at the rebirth 
of Buddha To me it is clear that the termi- 
nus a quo is the date of the sambodhi, which 
is the real appearance of the Buddha for all 
Buddhists Calculated from that date, the 
date of Buddha’s anticipated reappearance 
would be 202 A D , which will also be the 
date of Mammekalai’s acquisition of the 
•divine bowl.” 



CHAPTER VIII 
CONCLUSION 

As a result of this detailed investigation, it 
would be of some advantage to gathei together 
m a concluding chaptei the results we have so 
far arrived at in lespect of South Indian 
History That history does not take us any- 
thing like as far back as the history of the 
Aryans in India The earliest historical con- 
nection is the semi-historical immigration of 
an Indian colony into Ceylon under the lead 
of Vijaya It is this that begins the Buddhist 
history of the island of Ceylon itself All that 
we can say about this is that, at the time 
this history got to be written, tiadition 
connected Vijaya by marriage with the 
Pandyas That is the only matter of interest 
to us The story as it is found m the 
chronicle might be taken to indicate that there 
was a consideiable intercourse between the 
island and the Pandyan country, and that 
what is said there about the whole-sale trans- 
mission ofwomen folkfiom the Pandya country 

819 
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to piovide wives for the bacheloi immigrants 
from India may have a substratum of fact. 
Leaving this we come to the reference that is 
made by Magasthenes to the female ruler of 
this Pandya country, and its resources as indi- 
cated by the army that this state usually main- 
tained according to him These two, though 
they might have a historical basis, cannot yet 
be regarded as of undoubted histoncal chaiac- 
ter. But when next we pass on and come to 
the leferences to this region in -the edictB of 
Asoka, we are certainly on surer ground 
The four states that constituted the Tamil 
country had so far attained to a degree of 
civilisation and a sufficient development 
of their resources as to be , able to with- 
stand successfully one or more Maurya 
invasions We have pointed out m a previous 
chapter from the evidence of the Tamil classics 
that there were formidable Maurya invasions, 
which went as far as the Tmnevelly District 
itself, and left behind it, at least one, possibly 
more sections of people finally settling in 
South India We also pointed out that it was 
as a consequence of this attempt at conquer- 
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ing South India in all probability, that the 
impeiial votary for peace, Asoka, thought it 
prudent to enter into terms of tieaty with the 
southern powers almost on the same footing as 
the Greek treaty-powers of the west With the 
•death of Asoka the imperial hold in the more 
distant provinces becomes looseand the chances 
of independence were far greater But the 
Tamil states took full advantage of this not 
merely to make themselves independent, but 
even perhaps to retaliate against the norther- 
ners We found on the facts available that this 
retaliation perhaps came somewhat later, per- 
haps after the commencement of the Chustian 
■era It is to this particular period that the 
bulk of the material available to us from 
literaiy sources have reference From these 
we aie able to picture to ourselves the thiee 
well-known states of the south, the Chola, the 
Pandya and the Kerala The space interven- 
ing these was occupied by a number of chief- 
taincies usually seven m number, sometimes 
more, sometimes less 

Before taking up this period, however, we 
have to note at least incidents which seem 
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to us quite historical in the history of Ceylon 
which bring that island into touch with South 
India generally and of the Chola country 
in particular On the basis of B C 483 for 
the Buddhist Nirvana, there was a series of 
Tamil invasions of the island m the course of 
the second century B C These invaders are 
always exhibited m the chronicles as actively 
hostile to Buddhism We have already noted 
that the southern opposition to Mauiyan 
invasion had m it not merely the idea of 
independence, but perhaps even that of religion 
in its later phases, and this religious feeling 
veiy piobably took on the form of hostility to 
the active extension of -Buddhism into the 
country In the light of this it is nothing 
surprising that the Ceylonese complained 
generally of the hostility of the Hindu inva- 
ders of South India to their religion It is in 
the reign of the predecessor of Mahasena that 
an unorthodox school of Buddhists in South 
India are for the first time referred to and 
this takes us on to very near A D 300 
In the course of these invasions, one 
ruler from the Chola country who is described 
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as a Tamil 1 of a noble descent ’ came into 
Ceylon, ovei-powered the previous ruler and 
set himself up, on the throne He is called 
Elara m the Ceylon Chiomcle and is known 
to populai Tamil tradition as Elela 6ingam 
He luled from 144 B C to 101 B C accord- 
ing to the Chronicle “ with even justice toward 
friend and foe, on occasions of dispute at law ” 
This ruler is sometimes described as from the 
Karnata country, as for instance m Miss 
Mitton’s Ruined Cities of Ceylon, on what 
autkonty, I am not able to say Returning to 
Eliira, the stories that the chronicles give of 
the occasions in which this ruler exhibited his 
extraordinarily high notions of justice are 
stories which we find ascribed to an ancient 
Chola by name Manu Chola, and one of them 
has quite a family resemblance to the story 
associated with the great early Chola Karikala 
He is said, on a particular occasion on the com- 
plaint of an old woman, who suffered damage to 
hei gram by unseasonal ram, to have brought 
it about that the rams fell only in due seasons 
and not otherwise This is a story quite 
similar to that of one lelating to an ea rW 
as 
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Pandyan, who similarly compelled the clouds 
that ceased to ram to pour forth their abund- 
ance. All this which is said m the chronicle 
m spite of the fact that “he 1 knew not the 
peeiless virtues of the most precious of the 
three gems (Buddha, Dharma and Sangha)” is 
a certain indication of a community of culture 
between the island and the continent lb is 
a victory over this enlightened usurper that 
gave great credit, in the eye of the orthodox 
Buddhists, to one of Ceylon’s great patrons 
of Buddhism Dutta Gamani Abhaya His 
successor got a number of great Viharas 
constructed, and brought about an assembly, on 
the occasion of the consecration of one of these, 
of all the great Buddhists from the various 
centres in India set forth in Chapter I 

The next occasion in which the history of 
this island is brought into connection with 
South India is m the period 44 to 29 B C., 
when five Tamils established themselves as 
rulers in succession, and invasions of the 
island from the Tamil country perhaps 
became very frequent as the island itself was 
torn by dissensions and civil wars fre- 
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quently. When we come to Gajabahu, 
'the Mahavamsa itself has not much to say 
about his connection with India, but the 
other chronicles of Ceylon do state that 
he found it necessary to go to war, as on 
a previous occasion the Tamils invaded the 
island and carried away as many as twelve 
thousand inhabitants of Ceylon to woik “ in 
the city of the Kaveri ” This story seems to 
have lelationto the building of the magnifioent 
city of Kavenpattanam or Puhar by the Chola 
lung Kankala While there may be much that 
is historical m this body of Ceylon tradition, 
we cannot say we are on sure historical ground , 
but from Kaukala backwards, we have the 
names of some of the Chola rulers and refer- 
ences to some of then wars in classical Tamil 
literature itself The first ruler that we have 
to notrce from this source is Peruvirark- 
Killi, who fought against the Chera Kudakko 
Nedum &eral, and both of them fell in battle 
The next rulers of these two dynasties were 
Uanjet-Chenni, the fathei of Karikala 
and Imaiyavaramban Nedum^eraladan, the 
father of &enguttuvan. Then we get on ta 
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Karikala m the Ohola oountry, and somewhat 
later than the date of Karikala’s accession to 
the throne ol even perhaps after his death 
SengUttuvan §era was the ruler m the Chera 
countiy of the west Between this Oheia and 
his fathei, theie was ms uncle who might 
not have ruled independently, but who did 
conquei the Kongu countiy and brought it 
undei Chera rule This lule was further 
extended to embiace the Kolhmalais when 

t 

the Malayaman chieftain of Tirukkovilur, 
Kau by name, who was a fugitive m the 
Chera countiy as a lesult of a wai against 
another chief Adiyaman Anji of Tagadui 
(Dharmapun in Salem), volunteered to 
conquei his enemy-neighbour, On of the 
Kolhmalais, and made over the conquered 
territory to the friendly Cheia who offered 
him asylum in his difficulties. A successor or 
subordinate of this Chera laid siege to Tagadur 
and destioyed its fortification killing the Anji 
in battle This give us three generations of 
the Cholas, Peruvnark-Killi, his son probably, 
Ilanjet-Chenm, his son certainly Kankala 
Karikala was succeeded actually by his son or 
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grandson known usually as Nedumudik Killi 
identical with Perunark-Killi, who celebrated 
the Rajasuyam, with whom this dynasty of 
the Cholas seems to come to an end, at any 
rate so far as we can see at present During < 
the corresponding period, the Oheia dominions 
weie ruled respectively by Kudakko Nedumse- 
ral, then probably his son, Imayavaramban 
Nedum &eral, followed by his son &enguttuvan’ 
with a successor who might have been his son 
or a cousin, the £ Ghera of the Elephant Look ’ 
With him the Ghera territory suffers consider- 
able damage at the hands of the young contem- 
porary Pandyan though it recovered partly from 
this diminution of prestige , but with him 
our knowledge of the history of the Cheras 
ceases so far as the particular sources of 
information under consideration go Con- 
temporaneous with this the Pandyan list 
begins with the Pandyan Nedum §eliyan, 
victoi over the Aryan forces, whom for certain 
valid reasons I identified with Ugra Pandyan 1 
1 I fear this identification may have to he given np , 
but the alternative oourse ia not yet quite clear I Bhall 
await the results of farther analysis of this evidence for 
a definite conclusion 
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His successoi was Verri Vel &eliyan, who 
was his father’s Viceroy at Korkai He 
is succeeded by another Pandyan, the famous 
Pandyan victor at Talaiyalanganam, though 
we have no information to settle his relation- 
ship with his predecessor- This last Pandyan 
seems to be followed by another one, who goes 
by the name Ugia Pandya, but under whom 
some of the Sangam works, at any rate, got 
to be collected m their present form We have 
already seen that m this age, the country 
intervening the three kingdoms was divided 
among a number of chieftains distributed 
somewhat as follows — Nannan was m occu- 
pation of the coast part probably of the 
Kadamba country, that is a great portion of 
South Oanaia and part of Malabar on the 
West Coast There was an elder Nannan 
known generally as ‘ the woman-killer’, and 
his son Nannan, ‘ the son of Nannan’ as the 
poets called him. Immediately to the east of 
it, in what is now the territory of Mysore and 
on this side of the Western Ghats, extended 
the territories of Irungovel of Araiyam, 
Vichcbik-kon, and Pan of Parambu Nadu. 
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Pioceeding further eastwards into the Salem 
district, there was in the region of the Bara,- 
mahals, the Adiyaman chief of Tagadur 
(Dhaimapun), the Adiyaman Anji and his 
son Elim or Pohuttelini Farther east- 
wards from this and immediately adjoin- 
ing his teintory was On of the Kollimalais , 
nest east to him m the South Arcot district 
was the Malayaman Kan of Tirukkoilur and 
his successor, who figures later, Tirnkkannan, 
who is called a Malayaman and general of 
the Cholas (&oliyavenadi) Going westwards 
acioss this, we come to the famous chieftain 
of the Palm Hills, Pehan South-west of this 
acioss the Madura district was Aai of the 
Podiyil Hills, the A101 of Ptolemy. Across the 
whole of Tinnevelly on the eastern coast was 
the great Evvi chieftain of Mnttunu Kurram 
andMilalaik-Kurram, probably the pearl fishery 
coast between Korkai and and southern Vellaru 
These are the chieftains of the older genera- 
tion, hut by the time we come to the 
Pandyan of Talaiyalanganam, the disposi- 
tion changes somewhat as we indicated, and 
those that figured m the battles against him 
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,* *were slightly different names That does 
not mean that they came then into existence , 
it is only a question of the less important ones 
becoming more important at the time, the 
more important ones becoming extinct as in 
the case of On and Pan, and some of the other 
chiefs losing their importance The five 
chieftains that figured in the great battle of 
Talaiyalanganam against the young Pandyan 
were Tidiyan, Elini, the son of Anji of 
Tagadur , Erumaiyuran, probably the succes- 
sor of the chieftain who went by the name 
Erumai, as Mamulauar knew him , Irungovel, 
and Porunan. This need not exactly be con- 
strued as an exhaustive list, as some of 
the other chieftains of the tune might 
have remained neutral in respect of this parti- 
cular battle This gives us a clear distribu- 
tion of the powers among the various political 
parties in the age of the &angam and in the 
two or three generations of the great literary 
celebrities, some of whom were considered in 
detail in the previous chapters and others 
will come m for consideration when occasion 
offers. 
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We have already seen that this pait of-the 
•counbiy made a combination to resist the 
incursions of the northerners We have also 
noted that they kept commuication with the 
outside world, probably by way of the sea 
and this communication takes us to times 
long anterior to the Christian Era. At 
the age that we have been considering they ' 
had probably extensive trade reaching at 
any rate as far as the East Indian Archipelago 
on the one side, and porhaps Egypt, Aiabia 
and the Peisian G-ulf on the other We have 
alieady drawn attention to the great service 
that was rendeied to this over-sea commerce 
by the destruction, early in this age, of the 
pirates and then rendezvous close to the west 
coast of this part of the country We also sug- 
gested that this hostility of the south against 
the extension of the northern powei had per- 
haps in it something of a hostility to the reli- 
gious propaganda of the Buddhist Emperor 
Asoka. That is not to be taken as any 
hostility to the peaceful following of Bud- 
dhism, as we do find Buddhist authors, 
and some even perhaps of Jam authoj^ 
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nourishing about the time and as there is 
considerable evidence of a knowledge of these 
systems in the south We need not lepeat 
here what we have already said in lespect of 
the general condition of the country, bat we 
may note that this age gives us, as far as we 
know, the conditions most favourable, to the 
institution of the famous Tamil Academy and 
all the available evidence goes to support this 
particular inference There is a groat deal of 
work that may usefully be done upon this sub- 
ject further And now that the necessary 
preliminary investigation has been oarried to 
the degree of fullness to carry conviction, more 
work will be done to extract form the material 
all that ruay usefully be taken for the building 
up of the history of this part of the country 
and of that comparatively remote period 
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Ceylon, semi histl immigration 
into, interourse with the 
Pandyan Country 849 
Tamil invasions o £, 862 — 
364 

Aaoka’s diplomatic rela- 
tions with, 112 
Chromoles of, 79, 80, 146 
Ghanakya’s Arthneastra, 68 — 
9 , 86 

Ohandler, Rev J B 297 
Chandra gupta, 78 85, 100,102, 
106, 107, 168, 207 
ChalukyaB rise of, 166 
Charlemagne 152 
Chinese Empire, 110 
Oherabothra, Keralaputra, 119, 
128 

Oheras 63 

Chera achievements, 161 
Ohera ascendancy, 180 

the, of the elephant look 
181, 245, 246 
Chersonesus golden, 184 
Ohintamani, 162 172 
Cholas, 68, 69 115 

Their kingdom at the dawn 
of the Xian era, 127 et seq 
their 1st supremacy 139 
Three generations of, 856 
Chronologv, 1st essential to 
history 44 

Ohrvse oountry, 76, 124 island, 
120 

Cicero, on the 1st law of history, 
3 

Olive and Watson 149 
Colandial name of the large 
vessels of the Tamils, 124, 
OonBtantme Emperor, 806 
Cook, Mr Stanley A on the 
defeots of speoialistio researoh, 
183-4 

Cornelius Nepos, 118 
Oorpus Insoriptiomim Indioa 


rum, one of Fleet’s two desi- 
derata, 27 

Cowell on Indian Ohronology 
4 

Cunningham, Gel 20 

Bir Alexander, author of 
Inscriptions of Asoka, 27 
Ourtius, Quinotus, 16 

D 

Dabshinapath a (Daohi 
nabades Gk johange of denota- 
tion, 59, 60,101, 102,112, 118 
Daminoa or Dramtdaoa, 119, 
120, 128, 184 

Dandabaranya (Tamil 3?an- 
daranyam), 62, 63, 101, 118, 
128 

Dandi, 64 

Dantivarman Pallava, not 
Vairameghan, 47 
D’Ely Mont, 231 
Deva Raya I, 17 
Dharmasntra Apaatamba 820 
Dhruva, story 323 — 4 
8tar, pole star, 824 
Diodorus’ resumo of Baoy- 
lonian aBtrology, 318 
Digambara Darsana, a Jain 
work, 189 
Diadohi, 105 
Dipavamsa, 79 
Dinnaga, 62 

Dosarene or Dasarna, 125 
Dravida Sangam, 189, 190 
Duttagamani Abhaya, great 
patron, 77 
of Buddhism, 864 

E 

Elara or Elela Smgam his high 
notions of juBtioe, 868 
Ehlmalal.of Nannan.Baptasaila, 
Hontd’ely of mediaeval 

writers,) 93 
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Elliot Sit Walter, 23. 
Elphmstono on Indian chrono- 
logy. * 

Epigraphy 10, 19 

its spooiai imp, lor 8, Ind 
His, 22 

its wide rango, 23, 24 
its value, 24, 5 84 
Eras Indian, 26 
Eirinon (Rann ol Catch), 115 
Erumuiyurnn or Eramai, ohicf- 
tain ofKudanadu, 97 
Endamos Philip’s Sncoosscr, 
105 

Enkratidcs, 108 
Eumones, 105 

Evans TO on tho aondition of 
B. India, 155 

Bvvi Chieftain 127, 203, 23G, 
238. 

F 

Fa Hien, Chinese traveller, 16 
18G 

Fleot Dr 86, 101, 153, 188 

tho greatest authority on 
Ind Epigraphy, 23, 4 
his two desiderata for Ind 
Histonoal Rosoaroh, 26, 
2 

his Gapta Inscriptions, 27 
hiB identification of Mahie- 
ha Mandala, 97 * 
his theory about tho use of 
week-dayB in India, 303 
308 

Frazer, 168 

G 

Gajabahn, King of Ceylon, 131, 
153, 171, 179, 175, 210 
his synchronism, 209 
Gandharaa, 70, 71 
Gangaikonda, 101. 

Gangas, 128 

Gangooly, O O , author of B 

Indian Bronzes, 28 29, 


Gotgor’e SInhavamsa, 75 
Gmmili, Nannan’s C In Chief, 
217 

Goodspeod Prof author of a 
history of the BabylonionB 
and Assyrians abont the as 
tronomical knowledge of the 
Sumonans, 825 

Gopmatha Rao, author of Hm 
da Ioonography, 29 
Govmda Rajs, imago taken from 
Chidamoaram to Tiropati 37 

the history of the templo 
of, 37-44 

Greek Bourcos, failure after the 
time of Asoke, 15 
Gunadja, 153. 

Guptas Imperial, their rise, 
107, 155 
Gurjjaras, 187. 
Gnruparamparais, 87 

H 

Hammurabi Pantheon, 312 
Hatper Prof, 325 
Sarsha, 113 

Hastivarman of Vengi, 188 
Havel), author of Ancient Med 
leval Architecture, 29 
Hemadn, 52 

Herodotus, Father of History 
'5, 

Hindu Astronomy Borrowed 
from the W l Dr Fleet's 
view 305, 311 

n JaBtrow’s 324 , absence of 
evidence for this conten- 
tion, 3 30 

its basis not chronological, 
829 , but astrologioal, 
320 

its similarity to Babylonian 
and Sumerian notions, 
327, 329 

jf borrowed, more probably 
from Babylonia than 
from the Christian astro- 
nomers of the £ E. Re- 
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ferenoes to, in vedlo Lite- 
rature, and Ramayana 
Hinduism, re-assertion of, 110 
.Historical Research Indian , Re- 
quistea, organised study of 
Sanskrit and the Dravidian 
languages, and oritioal edi- 
tions of various works, 49, 
58, 35, 6 

fixing of dates of works 
of authors essential 49 
Oo operation indispensable 
but easy, 31 

touch with nrohaeologioal 
epigraphioal and literary 
work essentia], 60 
Collation of various kinds 
of Bouores nooessary, 27 
Jhstary of Hindu, India, little 
explored, 3 

application of Morley’s con- 
ception of history to tho 
3,4 

want of chronology, the 
aomplaint of Elphin 
stone and Cowell, 4 
want of provision for the 
Btudyof, m Oxford poin- 
ted out by Hutton, 66 
demand of a permanent 
ohair for, by 8tnbbs, 8 
and its non fulfilment, 9 
Indications of the interest 
evoked by sympathetic 
study of Indian Art 28 
munifioence of pubho 


Its study, needs for, Prof 
Maitland’s view, short oom- 
ingB of, 2, 3 

insight and imagination 
neoeBBary, 8 

the tendency to read 
thoughts and feelmgB 
into the past, an obstacle 
to it 

Hiuen Thsang , 16, 17 187, 

Hinng nu, 108 

Huhzeoh Dr 23 

Hutton, Rev Williams Holden, 
on limiting the Oxford ohair 
for Indian History to the 
HiBtory of British oonneotion 
with India 

Hyderabad Aohaeologioal Senes 
81 

I 

Hampnranar, commentator 253 
Ilanagan Marndan, 244, 251 
oemmentary on Iraiyanar 
Ahappornl 

Ilandirayan Tondaman, 202 

Ilangiran Porundil celebrating 
the Chera of the elephant 
look 246 

lango author of 8ilappadika- 
ram, 287 

Ilangosar Kongo, 197 

Iianjet Chenni Chola King, 
95 98, 216, 234 

Imayavarsmban Per um Serai 
Adan, 98, 


bodies, 29, 30 

Sources for , and their 
value, 10 25, 84 
JETisforj/, fable agreed upon, 1 

14 

what it is, Morley’s view, 
1 , 2 

Oioero's diotum, 3 

necessity for a permanent 
ohair of, 8 

its modatn tendency lang- 


Indian Canoasus, 104 
Indian Literature, pauoity of 
professed histories, 33 
rational and system study 
necessary to yield good 
results, 6, 7, 8 
Indrajit, sod of Bavana, 321 
Innes Mr L C on the age of 
MamkkavaBagar 164, 

Ion of the Ohios, 323 


i modern tendency lang- Iraiymar Ahspornl, Srdjeotion 
thenmg, widening and-^ of Classical Tamil Grp» -a r , 
deepening, 8031, 
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INDEX 


Commentary on it of Nar 
klrar and IJauagan, 249, 
301, 

Iruugo of Arayam, 128, 201 

J 

Jataka, Bavorn, 114 
Jatilavarman Pandya, son of 
Maravarman, 207 
his plates, 179 

Jastrow Prof , anther of Bell 
gious Belto/s etc in Babylonia 
and Aasyna, 812 
an Assynologist, on the 
banal ideas of Indian as- 
tronomy borrowed from 
Greece, 824 

Jivaka Chintatnam, 178 
Jouveau Dubrouil Prof anthor 
of Boath Indian Arobitocturo 
and Iconography’, 29 

K 

Kacboha, 65. 

Kadambas, a pirate race, 282 
tbeir destruction, 224 
Kadava defeat at Ponnagadam, 
268 

Kadungon, 268 

Kalabbra Interregnum, 18 2, 
268 

Knlahm (Burma), 114 
Kalangaykkanni, Nan nan’s 
enemy, 282 

Kalattalaiyar, 196, 215, 235, 
288 

Kalhana hia RaJatharanEini,18 
about Kanishka and his 
succeesors, 847 

Kalidasa, his Meghaduta, 62 
hiB date according to W 
Boholars, 809 

hts distinction bet nak 
ahatra, tara and graha, 
308 

Kaltnga , 68, C6 

Aaoka’s conquest of, 86 
Cotton fabrics of, 69 
Kalladanar, 192, 865, 238 


tohisrof Ori'e death and 
the battle of Alanganam, 
244 

his commentary on To! 
kappiyam, 249 
Kalvar Koman Pnlh, 185 
Kambar, princoof poets, 46. 
KambojaB, 70, 71 
Kanahasabai Pillat Mr 119, 
126, 168, 178, 185, 225 
his identification of Nnrran 
gannan, 17 1, 175, 177 
his two mistakes, 296 
Kanarese, language, not tho 
elder Bister of Tamil, 293 
its literature more ancient 
than Telugu lit, 85 
Kanch\, occupation of, by the 
OhalukyaR 272, by the 
Pollavas, 208 
by Vairameghan, 47 
Xanchipuram, 66 
Xanisbka, tho Constantino of 
Mabayana, Bud, 110 66 
Kannaki, the heroine of B 168. 

170 

story of, 176 
her curse 382 

Kannaki, Pehan's wife, 216 
Kannan Kumatrur, poet 309 
Kapilar poet 186 195,216,285, 
238, 246 

Kircoi, (Tamil Karaiyar), a 
fisher folk, 122 

Kan, king of Mullur, 197, 199. 
Kan of Tirnkkoilnr, 202, 237, 
238 

Karikala Cbola, 61, 96, 99, 129^ 

171 176, 18 5, 196, 284, 238 
Kankkanan, 244 

Kanyar, Viotory, 180 
Kartavirya, Arjuna, 97 
Karnsa, 66 

Kataba (Sumatra) 118 
KatbssaritBagara, of 8omBC^eY»^ 
64, 67 

Katyayana’s Vartika, bis erpln 
of Pandya, 66 
Kaveripatsm, 125, 
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kavirajamtUEft, a Ktmmse 
work on poetics, 35 
kenned) ) , 114 
Kerala, 113, GG 73, G 9 
Korn, Pro! nuthor of Manual 
of Um 111 

Khnravela, kalmga rulor, 109 
Kielhorn l’rof 39, 16S 
Ktlnr, ldathl unrur, 195 241 
Kilnr, Pcrunguurur, 195 
Killi, Pcruvirnl, 231 
kisbkinda, mod Hampe G1 
Koduhur fortiGcation, 919 
Koine, Cavalt) Commander, 101 
Koli, renewal ol tbo Walls of by 
Rajasimbha, 25S 
Kollimalais C >pturc of by knri 
for Ori and tbo gift of it to ibe 
Chern, 241 215 
Kolltpavai 217 190 
KoDgu country, 128 
Kougudesa Rnjakkal, 13 
Konkauum, Tululand, 81, 93 
Kotkoi, 121 127 
korrnnnr, Idaynn Bendan, 95 
kosnla, GG 

IvosarfKongilongosar) a War 
like people, 85, 88 91. 92 93, 
91, 197 193, 201 
entry into the kongu coun 
try, 218 
Kovalan, 1G3 

Kovnl&n and Knnnnbi,depftrturo 
from Knvonpatunm, 331 
Knmikantn, a persecuting 
Chola, 38, 43 
Krishna Raya, 13 4S 
Krishna, Sage, 111. 

Krishna Sastry RaiSabib H , 
24 

Ktesias, 1G 

Kudakko Nedum Boraladan, 195 
Kudal renewal ol tho Trails of, 
by Rajasimha, 209 
Kudatp Parandalai, 239 
Kulaoh Chirai, 278 
kulasekhara Alvar, 39 
KulottungnCh-la I, his death 
tho beginning of Chola 
deoline, 40 

24 


kuk.Uunga Chola U, <0, 4S 
Kulottunga Cholnnula, 41 
kulumbur, Pallaxa defeat at, 
258 

kuimrasami, Dr A k , 145 
Kuirmratntarya, 49. 

Ivumari, 121 

kumbbnlarna, the Amitrngha 
tin ol Ramnyann, 101 
ktin Pandyn, patron of the 
Sangam, according to Pcrla 
pur-mam, 25G 
kuntala, ancient, 82 
kurnl o! Iirntalluvnr, 93 
Kurumtogai, 93, 9G, 193, 197 
kusbanns, 110, 
their t nil , 155 
kutta Nadu, 120 

L 

Lang Mr author of Custom and 
M)tb, 323 
Lolliu" M , 123 
Luocrs, Dr, 318 
Lvminoa, 119 

M 

Macdonnell, Prof , G 
Macedonian Empire, 105 
Macbotas, 105 

Mackenzie, Donald A, author of 
Myths of Baby and Assyr, 
810 

on tbo Bab) astro Sye , 318 
319 

comment of, 325 G 
Mackenzie, Mss, 11 
Mnermdle, 113 
Madbyadesa, G2 

Madras Museum plates of 
Jaiilavnramn, 179, 357 
Madura Academy 3rd, 8G, 103, 
23S 

Madura, dcstrue* by fire, 

S33 

Madur” Ka " ^ 

Alv 

Mar 

5M' 
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Magas of Cyrono, 70 
Mababharata, Daksbinapatba 
limited toDekbanin, 59, 
Mabacbarya, Doddaya^harya 
<3,44,48,49 
Mabamatras, 140 
Mahanaman,o 8thavira monk, 
70. 

Mabatatba, dcfoat at Mangala 
puratn, 268 
Mabasona, 79 

Mahavamsa, 74, 80, 8G, 112, 
130, 209, 310 
Mabondrnvarinan, 273 
Mablebmati or Mandbata, Cl, 
C3, C6, 74 76 97 
Maitland, Prof, on the need for 
bistl, Study, 80, 31 53 
Mnlabathrum, 120 134 
Malayalam, Grown ont of 
Tamil, 83 

Malay aman Chief of Mullnr, 
96,98, 127 

Malhnatha, Commentator, 52, 
Malloi, 105 

Mambarns, porhaps Lambo* 
dara of the Puranas, 11G 
ifamvlanar, 83, 84, 86, 90, 
98, 97, 98, 103, 185, 180 187, 
189, 201, 203 238 
of the Agastya family, ref, 
to the invasion of the 
8 87 Contemporary of 
Kankafa and Nannaa 
87 

oldec oontomporary of Para 
nar, 87 

ref. to the Mauryas, 207. 
ref to tbe battle of Vbnml, 
about the Chora's acbiev- 
mentag the pirates 235 
Manakkilh, Chola princess, 218. 
Manaagara port, 147 
Mangayark— Ka r a s i, Pandya 
queen, ref to by Bambandar, 
278 279 

Manikkavasagar, 38, 40 

bis date not settled, 45, 46 
ago of, 164 


Mammekbalai, 137, 154, 1G8, 
172 115,178, 192 
Manta Baja Kauralaka, 187, 
188 

Wrongly identified with 
Mandaram Beral, 187—8, 
20G 

Mantaram Soral, 245 
Mann Cbofa, 253 
Maradam, 187 
Maran Eari, 181, 180 
identification '-lth Madura- 
kavi impossible 
Marco Pol o, 17, 93 

on tho pirato coast, 148 -9 
Maravarman.Tcrmaran.associa 
ted in Literature with 1G titles 
and 11 battles with no ref to 
a Pallava, 2GG-7, 258 
Marudan, Mnngudi poet of tho 
Paudyan Court, 142 242, 243 
Marudur, batt If of, 258 
Masalia, 125 
MatcrnuB Firmious, 305 
Mauryas 90 93 96 99 

war with Palayan Maran, 
185, 7 

their army, 92, 95 
their Empire overthrown 
by PuBhyamitra, 109 
their invasion of South 
India, 98 102, 100, 189, 
20G, 203 

their decline, 209 
Megastbenes, 16 

on tbB Pandya country, 67, 
63, 328, 350 

Menander, ruler of Kabul 109, 
118 

Matellns Celer, 113 
Migmli war with, 196, 198 
Mumagara City of tbe Scy- 
thians, 1 15 

Mitbndates Arsakes I, 107 
MittOD, Miss, authoress of the 
mined oities of Ceylon 353 
Mobur, Chief of, 135 206 
Mommsen, 183, 

Monyar or Oriyar, 92 * 
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Morley, Lord, on history, 1 2 , 
on the ehortoomings of histl 
study, 2 3 
Mousikanos, 105 
Mudattamakbanmyar 215 
Mudavanar, lyur, 244 
Mudubudumi, Fandya Raja 
dhi Raja, 227,258 
MuhurtaDarpana, 308 9 
Muller, Max, 145 
Murtinayauar, story of, 182 
Muttra, antiquities of, 109 
Muziris, Muyiri (mod Oran- 
gauore), 119,120,134,135, 147 
196, 230 


N 

Naohohinarkkimyar, 87,178 
Nagarjuna, 64, 111, 

Nag»B, 134 

Nahapana, Kshaharata ruler, 
117 

Nalh, 198, 

Nambanus, kingdom of, 116, 
116, 117 

Nambiyandar Nambi, rof of, 
to the Baugam, 981, 276 
Nammalvar, 46, 46 
NandaR, 106, 181 , their onor- 
mous wealth, 89 
Nandlvarman Pallavnmalla, last 
great Pallava, 47 278 
Viotor at Tallaru, 282 
Nanuan the womau killer, 84, 
85 87, 88,93,128, 197, 198, 
199, 217, 232, 238 , his City, 
226, 

his fort, 196 
hia vast wealth, 217 
his kingdom, Konkanam, 
217 

Naraaimhaohar Mr R 24 
Narasimha Pallavamalla, 183, 
203 

Naraysnnswnmi, Lj_e r Mr 
Pinnathur, ad' ( fV> 

Narrmai), 199' 


Narkirar 185, 247 

his refs to Pari and Eru 
mai, 247, 248 

a member of the Ea'ngam, 
248 

his commentary on Irai 
yanar Ahapporul the 
most approvod, 289 and 
251 

Narrmai, 93,96,192, 196,197, 
283 

Nattan, Nallnr, 195 
Nedumarau, Pandyan Viotor, 
at Nolvoli, importauoo of hlo 
identification to ’Jamil Liter 
ary History, 266 
Nodum Jadayau, Jntila, donor 
of the Madras Museum and 
Sinnamanur platnB, 258, 
Nodum Jadaivan, Pandyan, 98 
171, 176, 209 

Nedumjadayan, Jatila, Paran 
taka, donor of the Vohikudt 
grant, 258 

Nedum Beraladan, (Chora King 
Bonguttnvan) 216, 318 
Imayavaramban, 225, 204, 
238 

Nolvoli, battle of, 256, 

AukoBan Varman'B 278. 
Udayaobandra’fl, 274, 
rof to in lator literature, 
Periapuranam, 270 70, 
Nero, 150 

Noiratati rivor, 231 
Nioolo doi oonti, 17 
Nilakantan of MiiHiri, 253, 
Ninotah Arohivns, roonnt dis 
oovory iir, and the Comments 
of Maoknnuio D A and Hayon 
325, 326 

Nirkuuram, mod j ^ A (orm of 
Noloynda, 119 e 
Niehnda Ohio/ 

Nltr « (Na 
v 
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Numismatios, largely private 
Work ao far, Q1 

invaluable far particular 
periods of history 22 
Nunia, 17 

Nurrangannan, 171, 175, 177 

o 

Ori of Kolhmalais, 128, 201, 
217, 238, 
his defeat, 196 
hie death, 197 937 
Oriental, Msb Library, 91 
Ottakbottan, poet 40 
Onasenan, 172, 177 
Owen, Mr Sidney, Reader of 
Ind His m Oxford, 8 
Oxyartes, 105 
Oxydraohoi, 105 
Oxykenos, 105 
Ozene (Ujjam) 118 

P 

Paddirruppattu, 98, 102, 168, 
192, 199, 205 
Paes, 17 
PaiBttohi, 54 
Paitan, 118 
Palaesimundu, 125 
Palayan Maran, 187, 206, 219 
Pali, Nannan’e hill-fort, 95, 
196, 196. 217 
its destruotiOD, 88 
Pall, Literature, Its service to 
the history of Anoient India, 
37 

Pallava Bhanjana, 258 
Pallavamalla, 274 
defeat of, 268 
Pallavaa, 203 

their rise 180, 165 
the age of the 183 
their aooession to power 271 
the great, of Kanohi 273 
not referred to by the 
Sangam Works, 182 
defeat at Kulumbur and 
gankaramangai 268 


Pandya Kavatazn (Karats 
puram) 63 

not a mountain but the 
Cape, 68 

Pandyas, 63, €9, 112 

their kingdom, extension 
of, 127 

their county 78 
twelve years famine m, 250 
reference to, 360 
their asoendanoy ,130, 131 2 
Pamni, the grammarian, 65-7 
Papyrus, a Gk faroe, 298 
Param Korranar, 91 
Paranar, Sangam poet 85 91, 
98 185, 193, 195, 198, 199 
202, 205, 238, age of, 211 289 
Contemporary of Kan, on, 
Evvi andAdigaman 236 7 
refs mostly to the Cholas 
and Oheraa 284 
his Voluminous works, 214 
political divisions of his age 
199 politioal circumstances 
203 ref to Tal Pandyan 
239 

Parantaka I, Obola King, 181, 
261 

Parimelalagar’s, commentary 
on Kural, 251 2 
Part of Paramhunad, 201 
friend of Kapilar, 247 
Paropanisadae, Ind viceroyal 
tv b£ Alex 105 
Parthians, 107 

their indepoe 107 
their Empire, 110 
Pasuugudayar, Unpoai, 95 
Pataliputra, destruction of, 186 
189 

excavations in, 28 
Patanjali, 66, 7 

Pattinappslai, dedicated to 
Karihala, 61, 125 126, 186 7 
Pattini devi, 181, 145 209,210 
Pattnppattn 167 8 167, 192 
Paulina Lollia wife of the 
Emperor Cams 122, 3 
Pax, a comedy of Arlstapbanes, 
323 
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Pehan obieftain 12S, 199, 202, 
316, 284, 338 
hia liberality 196 
Peilhon, Viceroy 105 
pmohes, Prof abont Mara SIS 
Pindan, 198 

Pennagadam, defeatat and 
destruction of 258 
Perdiccas, 105 

Penapuranam, 182, 183, 276 , 
on the exiBtenoo of the SaDgam 
266 . 

Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, 
17, 102, 116, 115, 116, 117, 
119,121, 122, 123 126,146, 
166 8 , on the piratioal west 
ooaat 229, 146 , on 8 Ind 
exports, 131 5 

Perl} at, Chora river 222, 226 
PerUDjattan, 245 
Pernndevanar, 174 194 

rather a common name, 
283 

Bharataienba 282 
Bharatampadiya, 285 
Perandurai port, 198 
Perungunrur Kilar, 216, 238 
Pernvalndi.PalyagBBali Pandya, 
181, 2 

Peruvirarkkilli 195, 199, 215, 
246 

PetroniUB, 132 

Pentiugerian Tables, 146, 
148, 161, 233 

Philip, viceroy, murder of, 105 
Pidiyan, ridiculous idendifica 
tion with Palavan 189 
Pitemkas 70, 72, 

Pliny, geographer, 16, 146, 151. 
on piraoy 147, 229 
on the drain from the 
Roman Empire into 
India 1S3 

on the luxuries of Roman 
ladies, 123-3 
Plutarch 322 
Podiyil Hill, 90, 93, 100 

farthest limit of Mauryan 
invasions 87 

defeat at, by the Kosar 88 


Poduoa, 123 
Poms, 105 
Prapannamrtam 42 
Prtyadarsm kmg, see Asokft, 
Ptolemv, astronomer and geo 
grapher 16,114, 116, 119, 121, 
122 12 6, 146, 147, 161, 172 
280 

his age synchronous with the 
Ohera asoendanoy 169 
Ptolemy II Philadelphus 70 
107, 110 

Pudukkotta state 78 
Puhar, the emporium of the 
East its dastrjotion 129 
festivals at, 146 
Puhkat oorruption of Palavork- 
kadu, 88 

limit of Aryan land, 96 
Pulindas, 60, 

Pulli of Yengadam 128 

chieftain of Tirupati, 197 
Puudras, 63 
Pural, Coasts, 121 
Pnrananuru, 16 7, 174, 162, 
194, 198 
Purauas, 103 
oldest, 68 

Pushyamitra 8unga, 109 
his triple war, 109 


R 

Ragbara Ajyangar, PaDdit M , 
bis life of Senguttuvan, 166, 
184—185 

on the SaDgam period, 203 
Rahulabhadra, 111 
Raja Raja II, 40, 48 
Raja Bajanula 41 
Rajasimha I, defeat of Pallava 
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